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At  the  period  when  a  portion  of  the  original  Establish. 

MKHT*   OP  A 

inhabitants  of  this  island  felt  an  impulse  towards  British 
civilization ;  and  were  inclined  to  withdraw  from  ^^^^' 
their  native  dens  in  the  depth  of  woods,  in  order 
to  form  society ;  they  cleared  a  spot  in  the  midst 
of  their  forests,  and  placed  towns,  similar  to  those 
which  the  discoverers  of  the  new  world  found 
occupied  by  the  savages  oi  America;*  and  similar, 
though  probably  inferior,  to  those  of  the  more  po- 
lished race  of  Negroes.^  The  Britons  soon  found 
the  danger  of  living  in  families  separated  and  un- 
defended. They  sought  for  security  in  places  sur- 
rounded with  woods  or  morasses,  and  added  to  the 
natural  strength  by  forming  ramparts  and  sinking 

•  De  Britt  Virginia,  tab.  xix.  xx. 
t  Mocre*s  Travels  into  4fi^^»  *^' 
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MANNERS  OF  THE  BRITONS. 

fosses.*  But  they  preferred  spots  fortified  by  na- 
ture ;  and  made  artificial  works  only  where  nature 
shewed  herself  deficient.  Within  such  precincts 
they  formed  their  towns :  their  buildings  were  most 
mean  and  simple,  covered  with  reeds  or  sticks 
like  American  wigwams,  or  like  modem  hovels  of 
the  peasants  of  Lochaber,  or  the  cabins  of  the 
Irish  commonalty,  to  this  moment  as  rude  as  those 
of  the  British  aborigines.  To  these  precincts  the 
Britons  resorted  with  their  cattie,  their  wives  and 
children,f  which  they  left  thus  protected,  while 
they  sallied  out  to  war,  or  to  the  employments  of 
the  chace:  for  their  cloathing  was  the  skins  of 
beasts,  and  their  food  the  flesh,  with  t^ie  addition 
of  milk,  and  farinaceous  diet  The  Britons  soon 
became  acquainted  with  one  great  use  of  the  covfr, 
notwithstanding  they  remained  ignorant  of  th^  art 
of  making  cheese  till  the  arrival  of  the  Romans. 
Agriculture  was  sooain^oduc^.amo^g  tt\ose  who 
earliest  formed  towns  or  communities:  possibly 
by  strangers  who  visited  them  from  the  continent 
They  cleared  the  land  in  the  neighborhood  of 
their  dwellings,  they  sowed  corn,  they  reaped 
and  deposited  it  in  granafi^s  under-^rqund,  as  the 


*  ^OppRIllmt  (auteio.  BrUann^  yocspt  qupix)  sylvas  impaditaa  vallo 
atque  fossa  munierunt.  Casar  de  Bel,  Gal,  lib.  r.— *Locum  egre> 
gi^'et  naturi  et  operd  munt^um.    IMd: ' '  Strabo,  lib.  ir.  p.' 306. 

t  Conjtiges  et  liberos  in  loca  tnU  transferreDt.  Tacitus  in  ViL 
Agrie.  c.  27. 
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SidUans  practise  to  this  very  day ;  but  the  latter 
leave  it  in  the  grain,  our  predecessors  lodged  it  in 
the  ear,  out  of  which  they  picked  the  grains  as  they 
wanted  them,  and,  ignorant  of  mills,  at  first  bruised, 
and  then  made  them  into  a  coarse  bread.*  The 
same  nation  who  taught  them  the  art  of  agricul- 
ture, ,first  introduced  a  change  of  dress.  From  the 
Gauls  of  the  continent,  they  received  the  first 
cloth;  the  dress  called  the  BrachUy  a  coarse 
woollen  manufacture.  But  probably  it  was  long 
before  they  learned  the  use  of  the  loom,  or  became 
their  own  manufacturers.  This  intercourse  layed 
tiie  foundation  of  commerce,  which  in  early  times 
extended  no  farther  dian  to  our  maritime  places* 
They  first  received  the  rudiments  of  civilization, 
while  the  more  remote  remained,  in  proportion  to 
their  distance,  more  and  more  savage,  or  in  a  state 
of  nature.  Ih  the  same  degree  as  the  neighbor- 
ing GaUb  became  acqucunted  with  the  arts,  they 
communicated  them  to  the  nearest  British  co\o^ 
nists ;  who,  derived  from  the  same  stock,  and  re- 
taining the  same  language  and  manners,  were 
more  capable  add  willing  to  receive  any  instruc- 
tioiis  ofii^d  by  a  congenerous  people.  For  this 
reasoh  Cantiumy  the  modem  Kent,  and  probably 
the  country  for  some  way  up  the  Thames^  was,  as  ^ 
Casaf  ihf6rms  us,  the  most  civilized  of  any  part    - 

*  Dioforus  Skulut,  lib.  v.  e.  11. 
B  2 
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of  Britain;  the  inhabitants  differing  very  little  in 
their  manner  of  life  from  the  Gauls.  It  was  from 
the  merchants  who  frequented  our  ports,  that  he 
received  the  first  intelligence  of  the  nature  of  our 
country,  which  induced  him  to  undertake  its  in- 
vasion, and  which  in  after-times  layed  the  foun- 
dation of  its  conquest  by  the  Romans. 

JLoNsov.  There  is  not  the  least  reason  to  doubt  but  that 
Juondon  existed  at  that  period,  and  was  a  place  of 
much  resort.  It  stood  in  such  a  situation  as  the 
Britons  would  select,  according  to  the  rule  they 
established.  An  immense  forest  originally  ex- 
tended to  the  river-side,  and  even  as  late  as  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.  covered  the  northern  neigh- 
borhood of  the  city,  and  was  filled  with  various 
species  of  beasts  of  chace.*  It  was  defended 
naturally  by  fosses;  one  formed  by  the  creek 
.  whichran  along  JVee/-rf«VcA;  the  other,  afterwards 
known  by  that  of  fValbrook.  The  south  side  was 
guarded  by  the  Thames.  The  north  they  might 
think  sufficiently  protected  by  the  adjacent  forest. 

London  .  Neae  St.  Swithin^s  church  is  a  remnant  of  an- 
tiquity, which  some  have  supposed  to  have  been 
British;  a  stone,  which  might  have  formed  a  part 
of  a  Druidical  circle,  or  some  other  object  of  the 
antient  religion.  Others  have  conjectured  it  to 
have  been  a  military  stone,  and  to  have  served 

•  TitzatepherC s  Descr.  London^  S§, 
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as  a  standard  from  which  they  began  to  compute 
their  miles,  as  it  is  placed  near  the  center  of  the 
Roman  precincts.  This  seems  very  reasonable, 
as  the  distances  from  the  neighboring  places 
coincide  very  exactly.  At  all  times  it  has  been 
preserved  with  great  care,  placed  deep  in  tlie 
ground,  and  strongly  fastened  with  bars  of  iron. 
It  seems  preserved  like  the  Palladium  of  the  city. 
It  is  at  present  cased  like  a  relique,  within  free- 
stone, with  a  hole  left  in  the  middle,  which  dis- 
covers the  original.  Certainly  superstitious  re- 
spect has  been  payed  to  it ;  for  when  the  notorious 
rebel  Jack  Cade  passed  by  it,  after  he  had  forced 
his  way  into  the  city,  he  struck  his  sword  on 
London  stone^  saying,  "  Now  is  Mortimer  lord  of 
"  this  citie;"*  as  if  that  had  been  a  customary  -^ 

ceremony  of  taking  possession. 

There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Ro-  ^  Whbb 
mans  possessed  themselves  of  London  m  the  reign  ^^^^^^^^ 
of  Claudius ;  under  whom  Aulus  Plautius  took 
Camulodunum^  the  present  Colchester ,  and  plant- 
ed there  a  colony,  consisting  of  veterans  of  the 
fourteenth  legion,  about  a  hundred  and  five  years 
after  the  first  invasion  of  our  island  by  Casar. 
This  was  the  first  footing  the  Romans  had  in 
Britain.  It  seems  certain  that  London  and  Fe- 
rulam  were  taken  possession  of  about  the  same 

*  Holinihed,  634. 
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time ;  but  the  latter  clames  the  honor  of  being  of 
a  far  earlier  date,  more  opulent,  :popqlouS|  and  a 
royal  seat  before  the  conquest  of  3ritmn.  Ca^ 
mulodunum  was  made  a  Coloniaj  or  a  place  go- 
verned entirely  by  Roman  laws  ^nd  custOQi3^; 
Verulamiuttty  a  Municipiumj  in  which  the  natives 
were  honored  with  the  privileges  of  Raman  citi- 
zens,.  and  enjoyed  their  own  Ifiws,  and  constitu- 
OvLY  aPra- tions ;  and  LamBniumf  only  ^i.Prxfectura;  the 
inhabitants,  a  mixture  of  Romans  and  Britons^ 
being  suffered  to  enjoy  no  more  than  the  name  of 
citizens  of  Rome^  were  goverxysd  .by  ^rtefects 
sent  annually  from  thenpe,  without  having  either 
their  own  laws  or  ipagistratea..  It  was  even  then 
of  such  concourse,  and  such  vast  trade^  that  the 
wise  conquerora  did  not  think  fit  to  trust  the  in«- 
habitants  with  the  same  privileges  as.  other  places^ 
of  which  they  had  less  reason  to  be  jealous. 

There  is  no  mention  of  this  important  place, 
till  the  reign  of  jVb'o  ;  when  Tacitus  spe^z  of  it 
as  not  having  been  distinguished  as  a  colony,  but 
famous  for  its  great  concourse  of  merchants,  and 
its  vast  commerce:  this  indicates,  at  lest,  that 
London  had  been  at  that  time  of  some  antiquity 
as  a  trading  town,  and  founded  long  before  the 
reign  of  that  emperor.  The  exports  from  hence 
were  cattle,  hides,  and  corn ;  dogs  made  a  small 
article ;  and,  let  me  add,  that  slaves  were  a  con* 
siderable  object     Our  internal  parts  were  on  a 
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level  with  the  Jfrican  slave  coasts;  and  wars 
among  the  petty  monarchs  w^re  promoted  for  the 
sake  of  a  traffic  now"*  so  stro^y  controvertedf 
The  earliest  iinports  were  salt»  earthen  ware,  and  Imports. 
works  in  brass,  polished  bits  of  boites  emulating  ^ 
ivofy,  horse-collars,  toys  of*  amber,  and  glasses^ 
and  other  articles  of  the  same  materiaL*:];  We 
nted  not  insist  on  the  commerce  of  thb*  period, 
for  there  was  a  great  trade  carried  on  with  the 
Gaub  in  the  days  of  Casar;  that  celebrated  in- 
vader assigning,  as  his  reason  for  attempting  this 
island,  the  vast  supplies  which  it  fiimished  to  his 
Gaulish  enemies,  §  and  which  interrupted  his  con- 
quests on  the  continent 

The  first  mention  of  London  was  occasioned  by  Whev  first 
a  calamity,  in  the  year  61,  in  the  reign  of  Nero^  "'■"'^""^ 
which  nearly  occasioned  the  extinction  of  the 
Roman  power  in  Britain.  The  heroine  Boadkea^ 
indignant  at  the  personal  insult  offered  to  her 
and  her  family,  and  the  cruelties  of  the  conquer- 
ors to  the  unhappy  Britons,  made  a  sudden  re- 
volt, and  destroyed  Camulodunum,  after  putting 
all  the  colonists  to  the  sword.  Tacitus  gives  us 
the  prediction  of  the  ruin  of  that  city,  with  all  the 
majesty  of  historical  superstition.     *^  NuUa  pa^ 

*  And  since  the  first  publication  of  this  work  so  happily  abo- 
lished.   Ed. 
t  Sirdbo^  lib.  iv.  p.  S66.  %  lb.  lib.  iv.  p.  307* 
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\*  lam  causa  ddapsum  CAUAi.oi>\3viMmulacrum 
^^  vktariay  ac  retro  conversum^  quasi  cederet  hosti- 
^^  bus.  £t  JienUfUB  in  furore  turbata,  adess^ 
^^  esitium  canebant.  EMemesque  fremitus  in 
^<  curia  eorum  auditos,  consonuisse  uluiatibus  th^ 
*^  trum^  "oisamquc  speciem  in  astuarioj  notam  esse 
*^  suboersa  coUmue.  Jam  oceanum  cruento  as-. 
^*  pectu:  dilabente  astu^  hunumorum  corporum 
^^  ^ffigi^  relictasj  ut  Britanni  ad  spem  ka  veie- 
"  rani  ad  metum  trahebantJ"* 
Destroyed       Th  £  Roman  general  PauUnus  Suetonius,  on  this 

BY  The 

Brztovb.  newS|  suddenly  marched  across  the  kingdom,  from 
his  conquests  in  North  Waksy  to  Londm  ;  which, 
finding  himself  unequal  to  defend  with  his  small 
army,  he  evacuated  to  the  fury  of  the  enemy, 
after  reinforcing  his  troops  with  all  the  natives 
who  werje  fit  to  serve.  Neither  the  tears  or  pray- 
ers of  the  inhabitants  could  prevale  on  him  to  give 
them  his  protection.  The  enraged  Boadicea  de- 
stroyed all  who  continued  behind.  Verulamium 
met  with  the  same  fate.  In  all  the  three  places 
seventy  thousand  Romans  and  British  allies  pie- 
rished.t 

Enlarged      When  Xh^  Romans  became  masters  of  London^ 

RouAVB,   ^^y  enlarged  the  precincts,   and   altered  their 

form.     It  extended  in  length  fi'om  Ludgate-hill 

^     .  to  a  spot  a  little  beyond  the  Tcfwer.    The  breadth 

T 

*  Tac*  AnnaleSf  lib.  xiv.  c.  32.  f  lb.  lib.  xiv.  c.  33* 
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w«8  not  half  equal  to  the  length,  and  at  each  end 
it  became  considerably  narrower.  Mr.  Maitland 
suspects  that  the  walls  were  not  built  till  a  very 
late  period  of  the  empire,  and  that  it  was  an  open  Long  av 
town ;  because  the  city  happened  to  be  surprized,  ^^^^  ®^*' 
in  the  days  of  Diocktmn  and  MaAnmUan,  by  a 
party  of  banditti,  who  were  cut  off  by  a  band  of 
Raman  soldiers,  who  fortunately  had,  at  the  very 
time  they  were  engaged  in  the  plunder,  come  up 
the  river  in  a  fog.  The  time  in  which  the  wall  vThek 
was  built  is  very  uncertain.  Some  ascribe  the 
work  to  Constantine  the  Great.  Miutkmd^  to 
TheodcsiuSj  governor  of  Britain  in  369 ;  of  whom 
we  know  no  more,  than  that,  after  he  had  cleared 
the  country  of  the  barbarians,  he  redressed  griev- 
ances, strengthened  the  garrisons,  and  repaired 
the  cities  and  forts  *  which  had  been  damaged. 
If  London  was  among  those,  it  certainly  implies  a 
prior  fortification.  Possibly  their  founder  might 
have  been  Constantiney  as  numbers  of  coins  of  his 
mother  Helena  hdive  been  dbcovered  under  them, 
placed  there  by  him  in  compliment  to  her.  This 
conjecture  we  may  strengthen  by  saying,  that  in 
honor  of  this  empress,  the  city  received  from  her 
the  title  of  Augusta;  which  for  some  time  super- 
seded the  antient  one  of  Londinium.  Long  be- 
fore thb  period,  it  was  fully  romanized,  and  the 

*  Ammianui  MarccUinus,  lib.  xxviii.  c  3. 
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customs^  rimnnersi  buildings^  aiid  arts  of  the  con- 
queror were '  adopted,  ^'the*  commerce  of  the 
empire  flowed  in  regulaiiy;  came  in  a  direct 
channel  from  the  ieteral  parts*  then  known,  not 
as  in  the  earliei^  days  (when  described  by  Strabo) 
by  the  intervention  of  o^r  nations ;  for  till  the 
settlement  of  the  Roman  conquest,  nothing  could 
come  immediately  from  Italy. 
ExTBirr  AND  This  antient  course  of  the  walls  was  as  follows : 
— It  b^gafi  ivith  a-  fort  near  the  present  site  of  the 
TowcTj  "was  Continued  along  the  Minorks^  and 
the  back  of  Haundsditch,  across  Bishopsgate^ 
Y  \  street,  in  a  strait  line  by  London-wall  to  Cripple- 

'  g(Ue;   then  returned   southward   by  Crowder^i 

WeU  AUei/y  (where  several  remnants  of  lofty 
towers  were  lately  to  be  seen)  to  Aldersgatej 
thence  along  the  back  of  BuU-and-Mouth-street 
to  Newgate,  and  Ugain  along  the  back  of  the 
houses  in  the  Old  Bailey  to  Ludgate ;  soon  after 
which  it  probably  finished  with  another  fort,  where 
the  house,  late  the  King's  Printing  House,  in 
Black  FriarSy  now  stands :  from  hence  another 
wall  ran  near  the  river-side,  along  Thames-street^ 
quite  to  the  fort  on  thef  eastern  extremity.  In 
another  place  I  shall  have  occasion  to  mention 
that  the  river  at  present  is  moved  considerably 
more  to  the  south,  than  it  was  in  die  times  in 
question. 
That  the  Romans  had  a  fort  on  the  spot  at 
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EX    OF  FIT" 
HONORII 


This  is  supposed  to  have  come  from  the  royal 
mint,  then  at  Comtantinopk^  and  intended  to 
ascertain  the  purity  of  the  silver  coin,  that  might 
have  been  sent  over  with  it,  Hanorius  reigning 
over  the  empire  of  the  west,  as  Arcadius  did  over 
that  of  the  east  This  was  at  the  expiration  of 
the  Roman  power  in  Britain.  The  coins  were 
supposed  to  have  been  part  of  the  money  sent  to 
pay  the  last  legion  which  was  ever  sent  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Britons.    The  Tower  was  the 
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ROMAIC  COINS.  II 

present  occupied  by  the  Tamtr^  jg  roow  past 
doubt,  since  the  discovery  of  ajilverringot,  and 
three  golden  coins;  one  of  the  emperor  Hothrius^ 
the  others  of  Arcadius.  These  were  found  in  1777f 
in  digging  for  the  foundation  of  a  new  office  for  the 
Board  of  Ordnance,  through  the  foiindation  of  cer- 
tain antient  buildings,  beneath  which  they  were 
met  with  on  the  natural  grounds  The  ii^got  was  in 
form  of  a  double  wedge, .  four  iochesk  long,  and 
two  and  three  quarters  broad  in  the  broadest 
part,  and  three-eighths  of  .an  inch  thipk  in  the 
middle ;  it  appears  to.  have  been  ca^t  £rst,  and 
then  beaten  into  form  by  a  hammer ;  its  ^weight  b 
ten  ounces  eight  grains  of  the  troy  ppundt  In  the 
middle  is  struck,  in  Roman  lettears, 
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(<  treasury  in  which  the  public  money  was  depo- 
sited. The  coins  are  in  fine  preservation.  On 
the  reverse  is  an  armed  man  treading  on  a  captive, 
with  the  legend  VICTORIA  AVGGG,  and  af 
the  bottom  CONOB.  The  first  alludes  to  the 
success  of  the  legion  against  the  Picts  and  Scots. 
CONOB.  may  intend  Constantinopoli  obsignata* 

Towers.  Th£  walls  were  three  miles  a  hundred  and 
si5cty-five,feet  in  circumference,  guarded  at  pro- 
per distances^  on  the  land  side,  with  fifteen  lofty 
towers;  some  of  them  were  remaining  within 
these  few  years,  and  possibly  may  be  so  still. 
Maitland  mentions  one,  twenty-six  feet  high,  near 
Grwoel'lanCj  on  the  west  side  of  Houndsditch; 
another,  about  eighty  paces  south-east  towards 
Aldgate;  and  the  bases  of  another,  supporting  a 
modem  house,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  street  called 
the  Vineyard,  south  of  Aldgate.^  But  since  his 
publication,  they  have  been  demolished,  so  that 
there  b  not  a  trace  of  them  left.  The  walls, 
when  perfect,  are  supposed  to  have  been  twenty* 
two  feet  high,  the  towers  forty.  These,  with  the 
remnants  of  the  wall,  proved  the  structure  to  be 
Romany  by  the  tiles  and  disposition  of  the  ma- 
sonry. Londofhwally  near  Moorjields,  is  now  the 
most  entire  part  left  of  that  antient  precinct. 

A  Specula.      I  MUST  not  omit  the  Barbican,  the  Specula  or 

*  See  the  learned  Dean  Milleii  essay  on  these  subjects  in  the 
Archaohgia,  ▼•  p.  S9I.  tab.  xxv. 
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Watchrtinver  belonging  to  every  fortified  place. 
This  stood  a  little  without  the  waUs,  to  the  north- 
west of  Crip^egate* 

The  gates,  which  roc^ived  the  great  military  Thb  Gatbs. 
foads,  were  four.  The  Prataruin  way,  die  Saa^an 
WatU^tg^Hre^y  passed  under  one,  on  the  site  of 
the  late  Newgate;  vestiges  having  been  discover- 
ed of  the  road  in  digging  above  HMorn^bridge : 
it  turned  down  to  2)o^t^*gate,  or  more  properly 
Ihfn^ptA  or  Water^ffbd,  where  there  was  a  Tror 
JfiCtui  or  Ferry  J  to  join  it  to  the  fVatling*streetf 
which  was  continued  to  JDaoer.  The  Ertnin^ 
street  passed  under  Crippkgate;  and  a  vicinal 
way  went  und^  Aldgate^  by.  Bethmil  Green,  to- 
wards Oldfori,  a  pass  over  the.  river  Lee  to  /)«- 
rokitaft,  the  modern  Ley  ton,  in.  Essex.  o 

.  I)r  most  parts  of  antient  London,  Roman  anti-  Avtiqvi- 
qvities  have  been,  found,  whenever  it  has  been 
thought  necessary  to  dig  to  any  cbnsiderahle  ^ 
depth.  Beneath  the  old  Saint  Mary  le  Bow  were 
found  the  walls,  windosvs,  and  pavement  of  a 
Raman  Tempk  ;  and  not  far  from  it,  e^hteen  feet 
deep  in  adventitious  soil,  was  the  Roman  cause- 
way. The  great  elevation  of  &e  present  ground 
above  its  former  state,  will  be  taken  notice  of  in 
aneth^r  place. 

In  dig^g  the  foundation  for  rebuilding  St. 
PauTsy  was  found  a  vast  ccemetery :  first  lay  the 
SaxanSy  in  graves  lined  with  masses  of  chalk,  or  in 
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coffins  of  hollowed  stones;  beneath  tiiem  had 
been  the  bodies  of  the  Britons,  placed  in  rows. 
Abundance  of  ivory  and  boxen  pins,  about  six 
inches  long,  marked  where  the  latter  had  been 
deposited.  These  are  supposed  to  have  fastened 
the  shrouds  in  which  the  bodies  were  wrapped.* 
These  perishing,  left  the  pins  entire.  In  the 
same  row,  but  deeper,  were  Raman  urns  inter- 
mixed, lamps,  lacrymatories ;  fragments  of  sacri- 
ficial vessels  were  also  discovered,  in  di^ng  to- 
wards the  north-east  corner;  and  in  1675,  not  far 
from  the  east  comer,  at  a  considerable  depth,  be- 
neath some  flinty  pavement,  were  found  numbers 
of  vessels  of  earthen  ware»  and  of  glass,  of  most 
exquisite  colors  and  beauty,  some  inscribed  with 
the  names  of  deities,  heroes,  or  men  of  rank* 
Others  ornamented  with  a  variety  of  figures  in  has 
reliefs  of  animals  and  of  rose-trees«  TesseridtB  of 
jasper^  porphyry,  or  marble,  such  «s  form  the 
pavement  we  so  often  see,  were  also  discovered. 
Also  glass  beads  and  rings,  large  pins  of  ivory 
and  bone,  tusks  of  boars,  and  horns  of  deer  sawn 
through.  Also  coins  of  different  emperors,  among 
them  some  of  Comtantine;  which  at  once  de- 
stroys the  conjecture  of  Mr.  MaitUmdi  who  sup- 
poses that  this  collection  was  flung  together  at  the 
I  sacking  of  Ijmdm  by  our  mjured  Boadicea. 

J 

"*  ParentaUa,  p.  f  (56. 
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Ik  171 19  another  ccemetery  was  discovered,  0 
in  Camomk-streety  adjoining  to  Bisbafisgate.  Itr 
lay  beneath  a  handsome  tessellated  pavement, 
and  contained  numbers  of  urns  filled  with  ashes 
and  cinders  of  burnt  bones;  with  them  were 
beads,  rings,  a  lacrymatory,  a  JUnda^  and  a  coin 
oi  Antoninus. 

Ik  Spittkfields  was  another  Raman  burying-  u  Spittli- 
place,  of  which  many  curious  particulars  are  men-     ■'■^^^'- 
tioned  by  old  Staw^  in  p«  323  of  his  Survey  of 
London:  and  Camden  gives  a  brief  account  of 
another,  discovered  in  Goodman* s  ^fields.    Am<mg 
the  antiquities  found  in.  JS^Utkfieids,  was  a  great 
ossuary  madeof  glass»  encompassed  with  five  pa- 
rallel cirdesy  and  containing  1  a  ^lon  and  a  half: 
it  had  %  handle,  a  very  short  neck,  and  wide 
mouth  of  a  whiter  metal    This  was  presented  to 
Sir  Christcpher  Wren,  who  lodged  it  in  the  Mu-^ 
seum  of  the  Royal  Sodety.!*^    I  point  out  these 
as  me^ms  of  discovering  the  antient  JSdman  pre- 
cincts of  the  city.    The  coemetsries  must  have 
been  without  the  waUs :  it  being  a  wise  and  ex- 
prdss  law  of  the  XII  Tables,  that  no  one.  should,  be 
buried  mtkm  the  wdls.    I  cannot  think  that  the 
urns  found  near  St.  Foots  were  funereal ;  if  they 
were  so,  the  Homan  walls  .must  have  been  much 
farther  to  the  east  than  Uiey  are  gmerally  sup- 

f  Parcnialiat  p.  S07.     Grew*$  Muieiun^  380. 
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^  posed  to  have  been  placed ;  which  by  no  means 

'  appears  to  have  been  the  fact 

I  WILL  only  mention  one  other  antiquity  found 
here :  very  few  indeed  have  been  preserved,  out 
of  the  multitude  which  must  have  been  disco- 
vered in  a  place  of  such  importance,  and  the 
capital,  of  the  Roman  empire  in  Britain.  That 
which  I  shall  speak  of  is  a  sepulchral  monument, 
in  memory  of  Fivius  Marcianus^  (a  Roman  sol- 
dier of  the  second  legion,  quartered  here,)  erected 
by  his  wife  Januaria  Matrina.  It  represents 
him  as  a  British  soldier,  probably  of  the  Cohors 
Britonum,  dressed  and  armed  after  the  manner  of 
the  country,  with  long  hair,  a  short  lower  gar- 
ment fastened  round  the  waist  by  a  girdle  and 
^fibula,  a  long  Sagum  or  plaid  flung  over  his 
breast  and  one  arm,  ready  to  be  cast  off  in  time 
of  action,  naked  legs,  and  in  his  right  hand  a 
sword  of  vast  length,  like  the  claymore  of  the 
later  Highlanders;  the  point  is  represented  rest- 
ing on  the  ground :  in  his  left  hand  b  a  short  in- 
strument, with  the  end  seemingly  broken  off. 
This  sculpture  was  found  in  digging  among  the 
ruins,  after  the  fire  in  1666,  in  the  vallum  of  the 
Pratorian  camp  near  Ludgate.  The  soldiers 
were  always  buried  in  the  Vallum;  the  citizens  in 
the  Pomcsrium,*  without  the  gates.     It  is  very 

*  Parentaiia,  p.  866. — The  Pomcerium  was  a  space  on  the  out- 
side of  fortified  towns,  on  which  all  baildin^  were  prohibited. 
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SAXON  INVASION.  17 

diflferently  and  faultily  represented  by  Mr.  Gale. 
Tlie  hair  in  his  figure  is  short,  the  sword  also 
short,  and  held  with  the  left  hand  across  his  body, 
the  instrument  is  placed  in  the  left  hand,  and 
resembles  an  exact  Baton :  the  dress  also  differs* 
I  give  the  preference  to  the  figure  given  by  Mr. 
Horseljfy*  which  he  corrected  after  that  given  by 
Dr.  Prideaux,  from  the  ArundeUan  marbles.  But 
Mr.  Horsely  fairly  confesses  that  the  representa- 
tion is  far  more  elegant  than  in  the  mutilated 
original. 

After. the  /Somalia  deserted  Britainy  a  new  and  ^  Saxov 
fierce  race  succeeded.  The  warlike  Saxons^  under 
their  leaders  Hengest  and  Horsa,  landed  in  448, 
at  Upwines  ^fieotf  the  present  EbbsfleiCy  in  the  isle 
of  Thanet.  The  Britons  remained  masters  of 
London  at  lest  nine  years  after  that  event;  for, 
receiving  a  defeat  in  457,  at  Creccanfordy  {Cray^ 
ford)  they  evacuated  Kent,  and  fled  with  great 
fear  to  the  capital.f  By  the  year  604,  it  seems 
to  have  recovered  from  the  ravages  of  the  in- 
vaders. It  became  the  chief  town  of  the  kingdom 
of  Essex.  Sebert  was  the  first  Christian  king ; 
and  his  maternal  uncle  Ethelberty  king  oi  Kent, 
founded  here  a  church  dedicated  to  St.  Paul.  At 
this  time  £4»fe  informs  us  that  it  was  an  emporium 

*  Gedt^s  Iter  Anion,  68.    Britannia  Romana,  331.  tab.  75. 
'f  Sot*  Ckron. 
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/,  of  a  vcust  number  of  nations,  who  resorted  thither 

by  sea  and  by  land. 

Ik  the  rei^  of  that  great  prince  Axfeed, 
London^  or,  to  use  the  Saxon  name,  Lundcnburg^ 
was  made  by  him  the  capital  of  all  England.  In 
consequence  of  a  vow  he  had  made,  he  sent 
Sighelmf  bishop  of  Sherboum,  first  to  Rome, 
and  from  thence  to  India^  with  alms  to  the 
Christians  of  the  town  of  St.  Thomas^  now  called 
Bekkeri,  or  MeUapcur :  who  returned  with  vari« 
ous  rich  gems,  some  of  which  were  to  be  seen 
in  die  church  of  Sherboum,  in  the  days  of  fFil- 
Ham  of  Malmestmry.*  It  must  not  be  omitted 
that  he  was  the  first  who,  from  this  island,  had 
any  commerce  with  that  distant  country.  Our 
commerce  by  sea,  even  in  the  next  century,  was 
not  very  extensive,  the  wise  monarch  Athdstan 
being  obliged,  for  the  encouragemrat  of  navi-f 
gation,  to  promise  patents  of  gentility  to  every 
merchant,  who  should,  on  his  own  bottom,  make 
three  voyages  to  the  Mediterranean. 
^Norman  Th£  succeeding  ravages  of  the  Danes  reduced 
London,  and  its  commerce,  to  a  low  ebb:  yet 
it  seems  in  some  measure  to  have  recovered  be* 
fore  the  Ccmquest  We  are  wonderfully  in  the 
dark  respecting  the  state  of  its  government,  both 

*  JSax.  Chron.  S6.     WilL  Malmsh.  lib.  ii.  248. 
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ill  Ae  Skrm  period,  and  At  that  of  the  Conquest : 

in  respect  to  the  fbrnier,  we  know  no  more  than 

Aat  it  was  governed  by  a  Portreve  or  Port-   Lovooo- 

grnvtj  or  guardian  of  the  port;  and  this  we  learn  portoravb. 

from  the  concise  charter  grai^ted  to  the  city  by 

fFilBam  the  Conqueror,  in  which  he  salutes  fVil- 

Rnm  the  bishop,  and  (Sddfrey  the  Portrevcj  and 

all  the  burgesses.     "  fFilliam  kyng  gret  JViUiam 

"  Bisceop,  and  Gdsfregth  Porterefan,  and  ealle 

*'  tba  Burfawam  binnen  Londone,  Frencisce  and 

*'  £nglisce  frendlice.    And  ic  kithe  cow  thaet  ic 

■*  willc  thaet  get  ben  eallra  theera  laga  weorde  tlie 

*•  git  weeran  on  Eadwerdes  daege  kynges.  And  ic 

"  willc  thcet  aclc  child  beo  his  faeder  yrf  nume 

*'  after  his  feeder  daege.     And  ic  nelle  ge  wolian 

"  thaet  aenig  roan  eow  eanig  wrang  beode.    God 

•*  eow  ge  healde.'**    It  is  probable  that  the  bishop 

of  Ltmdon  for  the  titne  being,  and  the  Portgrave^ 

were  united  in  the  government,  for  in  the  Saj^on 

charters  they  are  mentioned  together :  in  the  time 

of  Edward  the  Confessor,  Alfwar  the  bishop,  and 

fhflfgtrr  my  Portgrave,     William  bishop,  and 

Sttermtm  my  Portgrave. 

Lot^DOK  certainly  could  not  have  been  in  the 
very  low  condition,  which  some  writers  repre- 
sent, at  the  tSme  of  the  Conquest.  It  ventured 
to    sally  out    on    the  Conqueror,   but  without 

•  StrypgsSiom. 

c2 
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success.  It  fell  more  by  internal  £Bu:tion9  than  its 
'  own  weakness;  yet  there  was^  strength  enough 
left,  to  make  William  think  proper  to  secure  its 
allegiance,  by  building  thai  strong  fortress  the 
Tcrwer.  ..  In  sevjenty  years  from  that  event,  an 
historian*  then  living  pretends,  that  London 
mustered  sixty  thousand  foot,  and  twenty  thousand 
horse.  If  this  is  any  thing  near  the  truth,  is  it 
possible  but  that  London  must  have  been  very 
powerful  at  the  time  of,  the  Conquest?  for  the 
period  between  that  event  and  the  reign  of  Stephen^ 
was  not  well  calculated  for  a  great  increase  of 
population.  I  rather  concur  with  those  who  think 
that  the  muster  must  have  been  of  the  militia  of 
the  neighboring  counties,  and  London  the  place 
of  rendezvous.  A  writer  f  of  that  period,  and  at 
the  very  time  resident  in  the  capital,  with  more 
appearance  of  truth,  makes  the  number  of  inha- 
bitants only  forty  thousand. 

During  the  time  of  the  Conqueror,  and  till 
the  reign  of  Richard  L  the  name  of  the  civil 
governor  continued  the  same.  That  monarch,  to 
support  the  madness  of  the  crusade^  received 
from  the  citizens  a  large  sum  of  money ;  and  in 
return,  permitted  them  to  chuse  annually  two 

Nbxt  bt    officers,  under  the  name  of  bailiffs,  or,  sheriffs : 
Bailiffs.  '  ' 

•^   •  Fiizstephen. 

t  Peier  de  BUns,  archdeacon  of  London.   See  Fitzttephen,  p.  S8« 
in  the  note. 
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MAYOR.    ALDERMEN  CI 

who  were  to  supersede  the  former.  The  names 
of  the  two  first  upon  record  are  Wolgarius,  and 
Geffry  de  Magnum. 

In   the  next  reign  was  added  the  office  ofCHANOBOTo 
mayor,  a  title  borrowed  from  the  Norman  Maire,  ^  ^'^^^^ 
as  well  as  the  office.     Henry  Fit zakoyn  was  the      j'\ 
first  elected  to  that  trust.     He  had  been  before 
mayor,  but  only  by  the  nomination  of  his  prince. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  HI.  after  the.  citizens 
had  suffered  many  oppressions,  he  restored  a  form 
of  government,  and  appointed  twenty-four  citizens 
to  share  the  power;  In  his  son's  reign,  we  find 
the  city  divided  into  twenty-four  wards ;  the  su- 
preme magistrate  of  which  was  named  Alderman^ 
an  exceedingly  antient  Saion  title.  Aelder-man,  a  aldbrmbit. 
man  advanced  in  years,  and  accordingly  supposed 
to  be  of  superior  wisdom  and  gravity.  In  the 
time  of  Edgar,  the  office  was  among  the  first  in 
the  kingddm.  Aihoyn,  ancestor  to  the  first 
mayor,  was  alderman  of  all  England;  what  the 
duties  of  his  office  were,  does  not  appear. 

He  must  be  a  Briareus  in  literature,  who 
would  dare  to  attempt  a  history  of  our  capital,  on 
the  great,  the  liberal,  the  elegant  plan  which  it 
merits.  I,  a  puny  adventurer,  animated  with  a 
mind  incapable  of  admitting  a  vacant  liour;  rest- 
less when  unemployed  in  the  rural  scenes  to 
which  my  fortunate  lot  has  destined  me,  must 
catch  and  enjoy  the  idea  of  the  minute*    In  the 
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pursAUt  of  my  plW)  I  wi^h  to  g^vi)  a  slight  view  of 
tbe  shore*  I  am  about  to  launch  from :  tho  ac-* 
count  must  be  brief  and  confined;  limited  to 
what  I  shall  say  of  their  antient  ^tate,  to  the 
period  bounded  by  the  Ri:toi<ution  ;  intermitted 
with  the  greater  eventa,  which  have  happened  in 
warer  days. 

Situation.      T^^a,  choice  of  the  Situation  of  this  great  city 
wa$  most  judicious.     It  is  on  a  gravelly  soil ;  and 

I  /,  on  a  declivity  sloping  down  to  the  borders  of  a 

magnificeat  river.  The  slope  is  evident  in  every 
part  of  the  antient  city,  and  of  the  vast  moclern 
buildings.  The  antient  city  was  defended  m 
front  by  the  river ;  cxi  the  west  side  by  the  deep 
ravini^  since  known  by  the  name  of  Fket-4iich  ; 
on  the  north  by  morajsses;  on  the  east;,  a^  I 
su&poct,  by  anotbor  ravine.  All  the  land  round 
IVe^mmUr  Abbey  was  a  flat  fen,  which  coiih 
tinued  beyond  Fulham:  but  a  rise  commencea 
opposite  to  it,  and  fea*ms  a  magnificent  bend 
above  tha  curvature  of  the  Thanm^  even  to  the 
Turner,  The  Surry  side  waa  in  all  probability  a 
great  ejkpanse  of  water,  a  lake,  a  Llyn^  a3  the 
Webk  call  it ;  which  an  ingeoioua  countryman  of 
mine,*  not  without  reeson^  thinks  might  have 
given  a  name  to  our  capital;  Uyn  Z^  or  the 
city  on  the  lake.    Thia  moat  probably  was  the 
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SURRY.    LAMBETH.  25 

origina!  name:  and  that  derived  from  Lkmg  a 
ship,  ainl  Din  a  town,  might  have  been  bestowed 
when  the  place  became  a  seat  of  trade,  and 
famous  for  the  concourse  of  shipping.  The  ex- 
panse of  water  might  have  filled  the  space  be- 
tween  the  rising  grounds  at  Deptford^  and  those 
at  Clapham;  and  been  bounded  to  the  south  by 
the  beautiful  Surry  Hills,  Lambeth  Marshy  and 
die  Banksidef  evidently  were  recovered  from  the 
water.  Along  Lambeth  are  the  names  of  Narrtno 
fFaUSf  or  the  mounds  which  served  for  that  pur- 
pose; and  in  Southwarkf  Bankside  again  shews 
the  means  of  converting  the  antient  lake  into 
useful  land:  even  to  this  day  the  tract  beyond 
SoHthwark,  and  in  particular  that  beyond  B^r- 
mondsey-^treetj  is  so  very  low,  and  beneath  the 
level  of  commoto  tides,  that  the  proprietors  are 
obliged  to  secure  it  by  embankments. 

I  B  EG  1 N  my  account  by  crossing  over  titeTkamts  Scrr y. 
into  Surry  f  which,  with  Sussex,  ft)rmed  tiie  country 
of  the  antient  Regnij  being  part  of  this  island  to 
winch  the  Remans  permitted  a  kingly  government, 
merely  to  enjoy  the  insdent  boast  of  having  kings  as 
their  slaves.  The  iSiutm^  bestowed  on  this  part 
dieir  ofVn  names  of  Suthry  or  Suthreaj  from  its 
situation  on  the  southern  part  of  the  river.  I  pro- 
ceed to  my  accustomed  walk  of  La  m  beth  .  In  the  Lam bbth. 
earlier  times  it  wAs  a  manor,  possibly  a  royal 
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one,  for  the  great  Hardiknut  died  here  in  1042,  in 
.  the  midst  of  the  jollity  of  a  wedding  dinner :  and 
here,  without  any  formality,  the  usurper  Harold 
is  said  to  have  snatched  the  crown,  and  placed  it 
on  his  own  head. 

About  the  time  of  Hardiknufs  death  this  place 
was  part  of  the  estate  of  Goda,  wife  to  Walter 
earl  of  ManteSj  and  Eustace  earl  of  Boulogne ;: 
who  presented  it  to  the  church  of  Rochester^  but 
reserved  to  herself  the  patronage  of  the  church* 
It  became,  in  1197,  the  property  of  the  see  of 
Canterbury^  by  an  exchange  made  between  Glan* 
wile  bishop  of  Rochester ^  and  the  archbishop 
Hubert  Walter.  Glanoille  reserved  ^ut  of  the 
exchange  a  small  piece  of  land,  on  which  he  built 
a  house  called  Rochester  Place,  for  the  reception 
of  the  bishops  of  Rochester,  whenever  they. came 
to  attend  parlement.  In  13579  John  de  Shepey 
built  Stangate-stairs,  for  the  convenience  of  him- 
self and  retinue  to  cross  over  into  Westminsta\ 
Fisher  and  Hilsley  were  the  last  bishops  who  in- 
habited this  palace;  after  their  deaths  it  fell  into 
tlie  hands  of  Henry  VIII.  who  exchanged  with 
^/^fricA  bishop  of  Carlisle,  for  certain  houses  in 
the  Strand.  Its  name  was  changed  to  that  of 
Carlisle-house.*    The  small  houses  built  on  its 

*  DucareFs  Lambeth,  79. 
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site  ^1  belong  to  that  see.  It  bad  been  the  de-  A  Colleob 
si^  of  archbishop  Walter ^  to  erect  here  a  college  Movk^^pro. 
of  secular  monks,  independent  of  those  of  Canter^-  ^^^^^  "***• 
bury.  It  iras  originally  designed,  by  archbishop 
Baldwyn,  to  have  been  built  at  Hackington,  or 
St.  StiphenSf  near  that  city :  but  such  a  jealousy 
did  those  holy  men  conceive  at  the  thought  of  a 
rival  house  so  near  to  their  own,  that  by  their  in- 
terest with  the  pope  the  project  was  layed  aside. 
It  was  afterwards  resumed  by  Hubert  JValter^ 
who  thought  he  could  give  no  offence  by  erecting 
the  college  on  this  distant  manor;  but  the  monks 
obtained  a  bull  from  tlie  pope  in  their  fJEivor,  and 
such  humiliating  terms  w^e  prescribed  to  the 
archbishop,  that  thenceforth  he  entirely  desisted 
from  the  design.*  The  mortifications  which  the 
primates  met  with  in  the  prosecution  of  it,  seem 
to  have  first  determined  them  in  fixing  their  resi^ 
dence  here.  IValter  and  Langton  successively 
lived  at  the  manor-house  oi  Lambeth.  The  latter 
improved  it,  but  the  building  was  afterwards 
neglected  and  became  ruinous.  No  pious  zeal 
restored  the  place,  but  the  madness  of  priestly 
pride.  Boniface^  a  wrathful  and  turbulent  pri- 
mate, elected  in  1244,  took  it  into  his  head  to  be- 
come a  visitor  of  the  priory  of  St.  Bartholomew^ 
to  which  he  had  no  right     The  monks  met  him 

*  Ducarefi  Lambeth,  B,  g.    . 
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witb  reverential  respect,  but  assured  Mm  the 
office  did  not  belong  to  the  bishop.  The  meek 
pirelate  rushed  on  the  sub^rior,  knocked  him 
down,  kicked,  beat,  and  buffirted  him,  tore  the 
cope  off  his  back,  and  stamped  on  it  like  one  pos- 
tessed,  while  his  attendants  payed  the  same  com- 
pliments to  all  the  poor  monks.  The  people,  en- 
raged at  his  unpriestly  conduct,  would  have  torn 
him  to  pieces;  when  he  retired  to  Lambeth^  and, 
by  way  of  expiation,  rebuilt  it  witb  great  mi^rfi- 
cence. 

This  palace  was  very  higlily  improved  by  the 
munificent  Henry  Chichely^  who  enjoyed  the  pri- 
macy from  1414  to  1443.  I  lament  to  find  so 
worthy  a  man  to  have  been  the  founder  of  a 
building  so  reproachful  to  his  memory  as  the 
Lollards   Loilards  tower,  at  the  expence  of  nearly  two  hun- 

Tower.  . 

dred  and  eighty  pounds.  Neither  protestants  or 
catholics  should  omit  visiting  this  tower,  the  cruel 
prison  of  the  unhappy  followers  of  fWicktife.  The 
vast  staples  and  rings,  to  which  they  were  chained 
before  they  were  brought  to  tfie  stake,  ought  to 
make  protestants  bless  the  hour  which  fi^eed  them 
from  so  bloody  a  period.  CathoKcs  may  ^ory, 
that  time  has  softened  their  aeal  into  charity  for  all 
sects,  and  made  them  blush  at  these  memcHials  of 
the  misguided  zeal  of  their  ancestors. 

This  palace  suffered  greatly  in  the  civil  wars. 
After  those  of  York  aad  Lancasiar^  it  was  restored 
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by  arcbbisbop  Morton.    He  also  built  the  gale 
way;  io  tbe  lower  room  of  which  are  atill  to  be 
aeeQ  the  rings  to  which  the  overflowings  of  the 
Lollards  tower  were  chained. 

Aftsr  the  civil  wars  of  the  last  century,  when  Favatical 
faoaj^cal  was  united  with  political  fury,  it  was 
found  that  every  building  devoted  to  piety»  had 
suffered  more  than  they  had  done  in  all  the  ragdof 
family  contest.    The  fine  works  of  art,  and  tbe. 
sacred  meoKu-ials  of  the  dead,  were,  except  in 
n  few  cases,  sacrificed  to  puritanical  barbarism,  or 
to  sacrilegious  plunder.     Lambeth  fell  to  the 
share  of  the  miscreant  regicide  Scot,    He  turned 
the  chapel  into  a  hall»  and  levelled,  for  that  pur- 
pose, the  fine  monument  of  archbishop  Parker: 
he  pulled   down    the  noble  hal),  the  work  of     Grbat 
Cluchely^  and  sold  tbe  materials  for  his  own  profit. 
Jwttm^  on  the  Restoration,  found  the  palace  of  his 
predecessors  a  heap  of  ruins*.    His  piety  rebuilt 
a  greater  part  than  could  have  been  expected 
from  the  short  time  he  enjoyed  the  primacy.    He 
restored  the  great  hall  on  the  aatient  modd,  when 
tbe  archbishop  with  his  particular  friends  sat  at 
tbe  high  table:  the  steward  with  the  aervaata, 
who  were  gentry  oi  tbe  bcstter  rank,  occupied  the 
table  on  the  right  hand  side;  the  almoner,  the 
clingy,  and  others,  that  on  tbe  left.     None  bat 
nobiHty  or  privy  counsellors  were  admitted  to  the 
table  of  the  archbishop.    The  bishops  themselves 
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sat  at  the  almoner's ;  'the  other  guests  at  the  stew* 
ard*s.     All  the  meat  which  was  not  consumed, 
was  regularly  given  to  the  idle  poor,  who  waited 
in  crowds  at  the  gate.     It  is  not  the  defect  of 
charity  in  modem  prelates  that  this  custom  is  dis- 
used;*   but  the  happy   change   in    the    times. 
Every  one  must  now  eat  the  bread  of  his  own  in- 
dustry ;  a  much  more  certain  support  than  the 
casual  bounty  of  the  great,  which  misfortunes 
often  prevented,  and  left  the  object  a  prey  to- 
misery  and  famine.     What  is  styled  the  luxury  of 
the  times,  has  by  no  means  superseded  deeds  of 
alms.    Wealth  is  more  equally  diffused ;  but  cha- 
rity is  equally  great :  it  passes  now  through  many 
channels,  and  makes  less  noise  than  when  it  was 
poured  through  fewer  streams. 
Library.        The  fine  library  in  this  palace  was  founded  by 
archbishop  Bancroft ;  who  died  in  16 10,  and  left 
all  his  books  to  his  successors,  for  ever.    The  suc- 
ceeding archbishop,   Abbot^   bequeathed  all  his 
books  in  his  great  study >  marked  G.  C,  in  the 
same  unlimited  manner. 

On  the  suppression  of  episcopacy,  this  valuable 
library  was  preserved  by  the  address  of  the  cele- 
brated Mr.   SeUlen.      It  seems  that  archbishop 

*  A  dole,  howerer^  consbting  of  fifleen  quartern  loaves,  nine 
stone  of  beef,  and  five  shillings  worth  of  halfpence,  is  still  distri- 
buted, in  three  equal  portions  weekly,  to  thirty  poor  parishioners  of 
Lambeth,    Ed. 
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LIBRARY. 

Bancroft  had  left  his  l)ooks  to  his  successors,  on 
coodition  that  the  immediate  successor  was  to 
give,  bond  that  they  should  not  be  embezzled, 
but  delivered  entire  from  one  to  the  other  for 
ever.  On  £ulure  of  this  article,  they  were  to  go 
to  Chdsea  College^  in  case  it  was  built  in.  six 
years  after  his  decease.  The  college  never  was 
finished:  whether  any  of  Bancroft's  successors 
gave  the  security  does  not  appear.  The  books 
were  remaining  at  Lambeth  in  1646,  two  years 
afkei:  the  execution  of  archbishop  Laud;  when, 
probably  fearing  for  their  safety  in  times. so  inimi- 
cal to  learning,  Mr.  Selden  suggested  to  the  uni- 
versity of  Cambridge  their  right  to  them ;  and  the 
.whole  were  delivered  mto  their  possession.  On 
the  Restoration,  archbishop  Jujcon  demanded  the 
return  of  the  library;  which  was  repeated  by 
his  successor  Sheldon^  as  founded  on  the  will 
of  the  pious  founder;  and  they  were  restored 
accordingly.  Archbishop  Sheldon  added  '^a  consi- 
derable number:  and  archbishop  TenUon  aug- 
mented it  with  part  of  his  books. 

That  very  worthy  prelate  archbishop  Seeker^ 
besides  a  considerable  sum  expended  in  making 
catalogues  to  the  old  registers  of  the  see,  left  to 
the  library  all  such  books  from  his  own  as  were 
not  in  the  former,  which  comprehended  much 
the  largest  and  most  valuable  part  of  his  own 
collection. 
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A&CH BISHOP  CwfmallU  bestowed  many  vftlo- 
able  books  in  his  life-time.  And  the  present 
arebbisbop  has  given  a  considerable  sum  for 
fitting  up  a  proper  repository  for  the  valuable 
collection  of  manuscripts.  The  whole  number 
of  printed  books  amounts  to  twenty-five  thou- 
sand. 
Th£  other  apartments  have  within  these  few 
Gallzrt.  years  received  considerable  improvements.  The 
.  great  gallery,  which  is  nearly  ninety  feet  long  by 

I  ]  fifteen  feet  nine  inches  broad,  has  lately  had  the 
addition  of  a  bow  window,  by  the*  present  amia*- 
ble  and  worthy  primate.  An  opening  has  been 
made  towards  the  river  by  cutting  down  a  few 
trees,  which  admits  a  most  beautiful  view  of  die 
water,  part  of  the  bridge,  of  the  venerable  abbey, 
and  of  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul.  This  gallery  is 
filled  with  portraits  of  primates  or  prelates; 
among  others,  that  of  cardinal  Pole^  the  founder 
of  this  very  room.  Over  the  chimney  are  the 
heads  of  those  of  the  eariier  times,  such  as  arch* 
bishop  IVarhaniy  by  Holbein;  St  Dmistan^  and 
archbishop  Chicktty :  the  first  imaginary,  the  last 
probably  taken  from  painted  glass.  Among  these 
distingukhed   characterst  Katherint  Parr   has 

*  Tke  rig^t  Rvensd  JoAn  Mo&re  died  in  I8O69  and  was  «looced- 
ed  bj  Dr.  Charles  Manners  Suttbn,  who  has  followed  the  liberal 
example  of  his  predecessors  in  the  aug;iQentation  of  the  library  and 
the  general  improvement  of  the  arehiepiaoopal  residence.    Ed. 
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famoA  a  place,  and  not  without  just  ckme;  it 
bwg  reasonable  to  suppose^  but  for  the  death  of 
her  tyrant,  she  would  have  been  devoted  to  the 
stridce  for  the  favor  she  bore  to  the  reformed  reli- 
ffgfn.  The  small  oval  print  in  my  possession, 
(widiout  date*)  inscribed  round  the  margin  ^^  £fiir 
**  gies  CATUfiaisTit^pRiKCiPis  Arthuri Uxogis 
'^  Hsvaico  Rsoi  nupt^e^^  with  a  wondrous  blim* 
dering  inscription  beneath,  is  assuredly  no  other 
than  tber  print  of  Kaiherine  Parr;  and  in  the 
rich  dress,  aud  in  feature,  has  the  strongest  iBsem<» 
blance  to  the  Jjombeth  portrait:  and  without  a 
singjie  trace  of  the  print  among  the  illustrious 
heads  engraved  by  Hwbraken. 

I  MUST  not  omit  to  mention  the  two  portraits 
of  archbishop  Parktr^  second  primate  of  the  pro*^ 
testant  religion ;  one  is  by  Holbein^  the  other  by 
Rkhard  Lyne^  who  jointly  practised  the  arts  of 
painting  and  engraving  in  the  service  of  this  great 

patron  of  sctenc&t 

Tiv  the  dining-room  is  a  succession  of  primates^ 
from  the   violent  and  in^udent  Laud  to  the 
quiet  and  discreet  C^mad&i.    The  portrait  of 
Laud  is  admirably  painted  by  Vandyke;  Jurm^  * 
froiA  a  good  original  which  I  have  sem  at  Xeajg*^  * 
leate;  TVimofi,  by  Simon  Dubois;  Herrings  by 

*  No  tarns  or  tht  tiigr*yor>    Pefhupe  hf  ttc^M  Whke.    See 
Mr.  Grimger,  octavo,  i.  77 
t  Grangers  i*  SOK. 
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Hogarth;  Hut  tan,  by  Hudson;  Seeker,  by  Re^ 
nolds  ;  and  Comwallisy  by  Dance.  Here  are  be- 
'  sides  in  the  gallery^  by  the  last  master,  portraits 
of  Terrick  late  bishop  of  London,  and  Thomas, 
late  bishop  of  Winchester :  and  another  of  bishop  ' 
Hoadky,  which  does  honor  to  the  artist,  hb  wife, 
Sarah  Curtis.  When  I  looked  into  the  garden  I 
could  not. but  recall  the  scene*  of  the  conference 
between  the  ^eat,  the  wise  earl  of  Clarefidon,  and 
the  unfortunate  Laud.  Hyde  laid  before  him  the 
resentment  of  all  ranks  of  people  agamst  him  for 
his  passionate  and  ill-mannered  ^treatment  even 
of  persons  of  rank.  The  primate  attended  to 
the  honest  chancellor  with  patience,  and  palliated 
his  fiiults.t  The  advice  was  forgotten,  nor  was 
his  folly  cured  till  he  had  involved  himself  and 
'  master  in  destruction. 
LovoEviTY  A  MORE  phlegmatic  habitant  of  the  garden,  en- 
Tortoise,  joyed  his  situation  during  many  successions  to  this 
self-devoted  metropolitan.  A  Tortoise,  introduced 
here  in  his  days  (in  1633)  lived  till  the  year  1753, 
the  time  of  archbishop  Herring,  and  possibly 
might  have  continued  till  the  present,  had  it  not 
been  killed  by  the  negligence  of  the  gardener.  I 
have  been  informed  that  Laud  left  another  at  Ful' 
ham,  when  he  quitted  the  see  of  London,  in  1633, 

*  A  terrace  in  the  garden  still  retains  the  name  of  Ciarendon 
Walk.    Ed. 
t  Life  of  Edward  earl  of  Clarendon,  octavo  ed.  i.  69. 
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which  died  a  natural  death  some  time  between  the 
years  1760  and  1770. 

In  the  vestry  is  a  portrait  of  Luther*  and  his 
wife;  the  lady  appears  pregnant.  This  great  re- 
former left  three  sons,  Jokn^  Martin^  and  Paul 

In  one  of  the  apartments  of  the  palace  is  a  per- 
formance that  does  great  honor  to  the  ingenious 
spouse  of  a  modem  dignitary ;  a  copy  in  needle- 
work of  a  Madonna  and  child,  after  a  most  capital 
performaijce  of  the  Spanish  Murilio.  There  is 
most  admirable  grace  in  the  original,  which  was 
sold  last  winter  at  the  price  of  eight  hundred 
guineas. t  It  made  me  lament  that  this  excellent 
master  had  wasted  so  much  time  on  beggars  and* 
ragged  boys.  Beautiful  as  it  is,  the  copy  came 
improved  out  of  the  hand  of  our  skilful  coun- 
trywoman ;  a  judicious  change  of  color  of  part  of 
the  drapery,  has  had  a  most  happy  effect,  and 
given  new  excellence  to  the  admired  original.:|; 

*  This  by  no  means  resembles  the  usual  portraits  of  the  celebrated 
reformer.    Ed. 

t  In  Mr.  FanderguMs  sale. 

X  Since  the  above  account  was  written,  the  situation  of  several  of 
the  pictures  has  bedi  changed.  To  the  list  of  portraits,  may  be 
added,  those  of  archbishop  Bancroft,  date  l604— -JW,  bishop  of 
^sjicAef/tfr— -Dr.  Peter  de  Moulin,  domestic  chaplain  to  archbishop 
Jftfon-^Dr.  Wtlkins,  librarian^-^irtiry  prince  of  Wales,  full 
length — Archbbhop  Jfoore-^Archbishop  Arundel,  copied  from  the 
original  picture  in  the  Penshurst  collection— £ti/A^,  a  small  head 
on  board— Archbishop  Abbot,  date  iGlO'^Gilbert  Burnet,  date 
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Church.        The  parish  church  of  Lambeth  is  at  a  small 
distance  from  the  palace,  has  a  plain  tower,  and 
^  the  architecture  is  of  the  gothic  of  the  time  of 

'  ^  Edxvard  IV.     It  has  very  little  remarkable  in  it, 

except  the  figure  of  a  pedlar  and  hb  dog,  painted 
in  one  of  the  windows.  Tradition  says,  that  the 
parish  is  indebted  to  tliis  man  for  the  bequest  of  a 
piece  of  land,  which  bears  the  name  of  The  Ped-^ 
lar^s  Acre. 

Before  I  go  any  farther,  let  me  mention  the  sad 
example  of  fallen  majesty  in  the  person  of  Mary 
,  d'EstCf  the  unhappy  queen  of  James  II;  who 
flying  with  her  infant  prince  from  the  ruin  im- 
pending over  their  house,  after  crossing  the 
Thames  from '  the  abdicated  Whitehall^  took 
shelter  beneath  the  antient  walls  of  this  church  a 
whole  hour,  from  the  rain  of  the  inclement  night 
oi  December  6th,  1688.  Here  she  waited  with 
aggravated  misery,  till  a  common  coach,  pro- 
cured from  the  next  inn,  arrived,  and  conveyed 

1689 — Hough,  bishop  of  fForcester,  date  IGqO — Lloyd,  bishop  of 
X  Wofeester-^Patrick,  bishop  of  Ely — An  emaciated  dead  fi{^re, 
said  to  represent  Jkrof»--<Cardinal  Pole,  on  board — Doctor  Which-^ 
coie^^L.  E.  Dupin — ff'tlliams,  bishop  of  Chichesier,  l694-^Yomig 
Student,  date  l650,  supposed  to  be  iSoncro/}  archbishop  in  1667— 
Tillotson,  16^4 — Evans,  bishop  of  Meaih,  1707'^Gar^ner,  bishop 
of  Lincoln,  1694— i*«irce,  bishop  of  Bangor-^Maioson,  Fletcher, 
Goock,  bishops  of  Ely-^Berkeley,  bishop  of  Cloyne  ■  and  Rundle, 
bishop  of  Deny.    En. 
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her  to  Gra/aeseml^  from  whence  she  sailed^  and  bid 
ftD  eteraftl  adieu  to  these  kingdoms.* 

Ik  this  place  rest  from  thdur  labors  several  of 
the  later  primfiites,  without  any  remarkable  monu- 
ment, ea&cept  their  good  works,  to  preserve  them 
from  oblivion  ;  among  them  is  Bancroft^  Tenison, 
Jiuiton ;  and  in  a  passage  leading  to  the  palace, 
ere  the  remains  of  Seeker. 

Here  likewise  was  interred  the  mild,  amiable.  Bishop 
and  polished  prelate  Cuthbert  Tunstaly  bishop  of 
Durham^  who  deprived  on  account  of  his  attach- 
ment to  the  old  religion,  by  Edward  VI.  was 
restored  by  Mary^  and  again  deprived  by  Eliza- 
beth :  here  he  found  an  asylum  in  the  £unily  of 
archbishop  Parker,  so  highly  was  he  esteemed 
even  by  the  protestants ;  here  he  passed  his  days 
with   honor  and  tranquillity,   till  his  death    in 

1559. 

In  the  same  church  are  the  remains  of  Thirk-     Bishop 
iye,  once  bishop  of  Ely,  deprived  for  the  same    "'*^''^*^^- 
cause  by  Elizabeth.    By  the  charity  of  the  above- 
mentioned  great  prelate,  he  found  the  same  pro-       -    " 
tection  as  his  fellow-sufferer  TunstaL    To  shew 
the  humanity  of  protestantism,  he  was  indulged 
with  the  company  of  his  secretary.     He  merited 
every  favor.      Being  joined  in  commission  with 
Bonner  for  the  degradation  of  Cranmer,  he  per- 

*  Mapin,  2d  ed.  folio^  ii.  781. 
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formed  his  office  with  as  much  tenderness,  as  his 
associate  did  with  brutality,  and  melted  into  tears 
over  fallen  greatness.  His  body  was  found  in 
digging  the  grave  for  archbishop  CornwaUu. 
His  long  and  venerable  beard,  and  every  part, 
was  entire,  and  of  a  bea^ptiful  whiteness:  a 
slouched  hat  was  under  his  left  arm:  his  dress 
that  of  a  pilgrim,  as  he  esteemed  himself  to  be 
upon  earth. 
Robert  A  NEAT  bust,  with  a  body  in  armour,  and  with 
artillery,  drums,  and  trophies  around,  exhibits  the 
military  character  of  Robert  Scotj  who  entered 
into  the  service  of  Gustavus  Adolpkus^  and  brought 
with  him  two  hundred  men.  He  was  made  muster* 
master  general  to  that  hero :  afterwards  he  went 
into  the  service  oi  Denmark  ;  and  finally,  in  16SI, 
closed  his  life  in  that  of  Charles  I.  who  made  him 
gentleman  of  his  privy  chamber,  and  bestowed  on 
him  a  pension  of  six  hundred  a  year.  He  was  of  the 
family  of  the  antient  barons  of  Bawtrie^  in  North 
Britain ;  but  his  character  surpassed  his  origin. 
-Inventor  of  He  was  the  inventor  of  leathern  artillery,  which 
ArtiIlbrt.  he  introduced  into  the  army  of  Gustavus^  and  by 
that  means  contributed  highly  to  the  glorious  vic- 
tory of  Leipsic.  Harte^  and  other  historians  of 
that  illustrious  prince,  speak  of  the  invention  and 
its  important  services,  but  were  either  ignorant  of 
the  inventor,   or  chose  to  suppress  his   merit* 

*  Harte's  Hist.  Gustavus  Adolphus,  2d  ed.  i.  92.  ii.  4S. 
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IHlfy  himself  confesses  the  superiority  of  these 
portable  cannons,  since  his  own  heavy  artillery, 
admirably  served  as  it  was,  sunk  under  the  viva- 
city of  the  fire  of  these  light  pieces. 

In  the  church-yard  is  a  tomb  which.no  natu-ToMBorxHE 
ralist  should  neglect  visiting;  that  of  old  John  cants' 
Tradescantj  who,  with  his  son,  lived  in  this  parish. 
Hie  elder  was  the  first  person  who  ever  formed  a  y  [\ 
cabinet  of  curiosities  in  this  kingdom ;  he  is  also  ^ '  ^ 
stated  to  have  been  gardener  to  Charles  I.  But 
Parkinson  says,  ^^  sometimes  belonging  to  the 
^^  right  honorable  lord  Robert  earl  of  Salisbury^ 
**  lord  treasurer  of  England  in  his  time ;  and  then 
**  unto  the  right  honorable  the  lord  fVotton,  at 
"  Canterbury^  in  Kent ;  and  lastly  unto  the  late 
"  duke  of  Buckingham.'*^  Both  father  and  son 
were  great  travellers ;  the  father  is  supposed  to 
have  visited  Russia  and  most  parts  of  Europe^ 
Turkey y  Greece^  many  of  the  eastern  countries, 
Egypt y  and  Barbary;  out  of  which  he  introduced 
multitudes  of  plants  and  flowers,  unknown  before 
in  our  gardens.  His  was  an  age  of  florists ;  the 
chief  ornaments  of  the  parterres  were  owing  to 
his  labors.  Parkinson  continually  acknowleges 
the  obligation.  Many  plants  were  called  after  his 
name:  these  the  Linnaan  system  has  rendered 
almost  obsolete :  but  the  great  Swedish  naturalist 

*  ParkimofCz  Paradi$us  Terresiris,  152» 
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hath  made  more  than  reparation^  by  giving  to  a 
genus  of  plants  the  title  of  Tradescantia.* 
Museum  The  Museum  Tradescantianunij  a  small  book, 
TiANUM.  adorned  by  the  hand  of  Hollar  with  the  heads  of 
the  fiither  and  the  son,  is  a  proof  of  their  in- 
dustry. It  is  a  catalogue  of  their  vast  collection, 
not  only  of  the  subjects  of  the  three  kingdoms  of 
nature,  but  of  artificial  rarities  from  a  great  variety 
of  countries.  The  collection  of  medals,  coins, 
and  other  antiquities,  appears  to  have  been  very 
valuable.  Zoology  was  in  their  time  but  in  a  low 
state,  and  credulity  far  from  being  extinguished : 
among  the  eggs  is  one  supposed  to  have  been  of 
the  dragon,  and  another  of  the  griffin.  You 
might  have  found  here  two  feathers  of  the  tail  of 
the  phoenix^  and  the  claw  of  the  ruck^  a  bird  able 
to  trusse  an  elephant.  Notwithstanding  this,  the 
collection  was  extremely  valuable,  especially  in 
Their  Gar- the  vegetable  kingdom.  In  his  garden,  at  his 
house  in  South  Lambeth^  was  an  amazing  arrange- 
ment of  trees,  plants,  and  flowers.  It  seems  to 
have  been  particularly  rich  in  those  of  the  east, 
and  of  North  America.  His  merit  and  assiduity 
must  have  been  very  great ;  for  the  eastern  tra- . 
veller  must  have  labored  under  great  difficulties 
from  the  barbarity  of  the  country;  and  North 
America  had  in  his  time  been  but  recently  settled. 

•  Species  Plantarum,  i.  411. 
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Ye(  we  find  the  names  of  numbers  of  tr^es  and 
plants  still  among  the  rarer  of  much  later  times. 
To  hiip  we  are  also  indebted  for  the  luxury  of 
many  fine  fruits;  for,  as  Parkimon  observed, 
"  The  choysest  for  goodnesse,  and  rarest  for 
"  knowledge,  are  to  be  had  of  my  very  good 
"  friend  Master  John  Tradescante,  who  hath 
''  wonderly  labored  to  obtaine  all  the  rarest 
"  fruits  hee  can  heare  off  in  any  place  of  Chris^ 
"  tcndomcy  Turky,  yea,  or  the  whole  world."*  He 
lived  at  a  largie  house  in  this  parish,  and  had  an 
extensive  garden,  much  visited  in  his  days.  After 
his  death,  which  happened  about  the  year  1652, 
his  collection  came  into  the  possession  of  the  fa- 
mous Elias  Ashmokj  by  virtue  of  a  deed  of  gift 
which  Mr.  Tradescant^  junior,  had  made  to  him 
of  all  his  rarities,  m  true  astrological  form,  being 
dated  December  16,  1657,  5  hor.  30  minutes  post 
merid.1[  Ashmole  aUo  purchased  the  house,  which 
is  still  in  being ;  the  garden  fell  to  decay.  In  the 
year  1749,  it  was  visited  by  two  respectable 
members  of  the  Royal  Society, ;{;  who  found 
^unong  the  ruins  some  trees  and  plants,  which 
evidently  were  introduced  here  by  the  industrious 
founder.     The  collection  of  curiosities  were  re- 

•  ParkinsinCs  Pvadisus  Terresiris,  p.  575.  ^ 

t  Ashmole  s  Diary,  36. 

X  The  late  Sir  WUkam  Watson,  and  Dr.  Jft/cAe/.— See  Ph. 
Trans,  vol.  xlvi.  p.  l60. 
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moved  by  Mr.  Ashmoky  to  his  Museum  at  0*r- 
fordy  where  they  are  carefully  preserved.    Many 
very   curious   articles  are  to   be   seen:    among 
others,  several  original  dresses  and  weapons  of 
the   North  Americans^   in  their  original  state; 
which  may  in  some  period  prove  serviceable  in 
illustrating  their  manners  and  antiquities. 
MoHUMBKT      The  monument  of  the  Tradescants  was  erected 
in  1662,  by  Hester y  relict  of  the  younger.     It  is 
h  ; ,  an  altar  tomb  :  at  each  corner  is  cut  a  large  tree, 

'^  seeming  to  support  the  slab :  at  one  end  is  an 

hydra  picking  at  a  bare  scull,  possibly  designed  as 
an  emblem  of  Envy :  on  the  other  end  are  the 
arms  of  tlie  family :  on  one  side  are  ruins,  Gre- 
dan  pillars,  and  capitals;  an  obelisk  and  pyra- 
mid, to  denote  the  extent  of  his  travels :  and  on 
the  opposite,  a  crocodile,  and  various  shells,  ex- 
pressive of  his  attention  to  the  study  of  natural 
history.  Time  had  gi^eatly  injured  this  monu- 
ment; but  in  1773  it  was  handsomely  restored,  at 
the  expence  of  the  parish ;  and  the  inscription^ 
which  was  originally  designed  for  it,  engraven  on 
the  stone.  As  it  is  both  singular  and  historical,  I 
present  it  to  the  reader. 

Enow»  stranger,  ere  thou  pass,  beneath  this  stone 

Lye  John  Tradescani,  grandsire,  father,  son ; 

The  last  dy'd  in  his  spring  i  the  other  two 

Liv'd  till  they  had  travelFd  Art  and  Nature  through. 

As  by  their  choice  collections  may  appear. 

Of  what  is  rare,  in  land,  in  sea,  in  air; 
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.  Whilst  tfa^  (at  Bomefi  Iliad  in  a  nut) 
A  world  of  wonders  in  one  closet  shut: 
These  famous  Antiquarians  that  had  been 
Both  gardiners  to  the  Rose  and  Lily  Queen^ 
Transplanted  now  themselves^  sleep  here ;  and  when 
Angels  shall  with  their  trumpets  waken  men. 
And  fire  shall  purge  the  worlds  these  hence  shall  rise. 
And  change  thb  garden  for  a  paradise.* 

In  contrast  to  these  innocent  characters,  I  shall  Gut  Faux. 
mention  that  desperate  miscreant  Guy  Fauxy  or  " 
Vaua^Cj  as  an  inhabitant  of  this  parish.  Dr.  Du- 
card  imagines  that  he  lived  in  a  large  mansion 
called  Faux'hall,  and  was  lord  of  the  manor  of 
the  same  name.-f  In  foreign  parts  a  colonna  in- 
fame  would  have  been  erected  on  the  spot :  but 
the  site  is  now  occupied  by  a  distillery,  and 
several  other  buildings. 

F^OM  Lambeth  I  returned  by  the  water-side, 
near  the  end  of  IVestminster-hvidgey  along  a  tract 
once  a  dreary  marsh,  and  still  in  parts  called 
Lambeth  vosshh  I  about  the  year  1560,  there  was  Lambeth 
not  a  house  on  it,  from  Lambeth  palace  as  far 
as   Southwark.      Sir  fVilliam  Dugdale^  makes 

*  See  the  form  of  the  tomb  and  sculpture  in  Dr.  DucareTs  App. 
to  the  History  of  Lambeth,  p.  96.  tab.  iv.  v.— 4nd  PA.  Trans,  Ixiii. 
tab.  iv.  V. 

t  This,  however^  is  improbable,  as  Guy  Fawkes  was  a  man  of 
desperate  fortune,  and  not  likely  to  be  the  possessor  of  a  capital  man- 
sion.—-i^fonf  in  the  Environs  of  London,  i.  321,  gives  an  account 
of  the  series  of  possessors  of  Fawkeshall  House^  and  of  the  ma- 
nor.   £0. 

X  Dufcfti/e*!  Embankments,  p,67* 
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frequent  mention  of  the  wo^ks  for  securing  it,  in 
old  times,  by  embankments  or  Trails  as  they  are 
styled,  to  restrain  the  ravages  of  the  tide.  The 
embankments  in  Sauthwark  must  have  been  the 
work  of  the  Romans,  otherwise  they  never  could 
have  erected  the  buildings  or  made  the  roads  of 
which  such  frequent  vestiges  have  been  found. 
Most  of  this  tract  is  become  firm  land,  and  cover- 
ed with  most  useful  buildings  even  to  the  edge  of 
MRs.CoADEsthe  river.     In  a  street  called  Narrow  Wall  (from 

Stone!^^  one  of  the  antient  embankments)  is  Mrs.  Coade^s 
manufactory  of  artificial  stone.     Her  repository 

^I  V  consists  of  several  very  large  rooms  filled  with 

every  ornament  which  can  be  used  in  architecture. 
The  statue,  the  vase,  the  urn,  the  rich  chimney- 
piece,  and,  in  a  few  words,  every  thing  which 
could  be  produced  out  of  natural  stone  or  marble 
by  the  most  elegant  chissel,  is  here  to  be  obtained 
at  an  easy  rate.  Proof  has  •  been  made  of  its 
durable  quality.  A  beautiful  font,  the  ornament 
of  Debden  church  in  Esse^v,  formed  of  this  ma- 
terial on  a  most  admirable  antique  model,  was 
given  to  it  by  the  liberality  of  RkJiard  MuUman 
Trench  Chiswell,  esq;  and  is  the  admiration  of 
every  person  of  taste. 

EwoLMH       Notwithstanding  the  climate  of  Great  Bri- 

^^^^i  tain  has,  at  lest  of  late  years,  been  unfttvorable  to 
the  production  of  wines ;  yet,  in  the  year  1635, 
we  began  to  make  some  from  the  raidins  or  dried 
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grapes  of  S^ain  and  Portugal.  Francis  Cham- 
berlayne  made  the  attempt^  and  obtained  a  patent 
for  fourteen  years,  in  which  it  is  alleged  that  his 
wines  would  keep  good  during  several  years,  and 
even  in  a  voyage  under  the  very  line.*  The  art 
was  most  successfully  revived,  several  years  ago, 
by  Mark  Beatifoy,  and  the  foreign  wines  inost 
admirably  mimicked.  Such  is  the  prodigality  and 
luxury  of  tlie  age,  that  the  demand  for  many  sorts 
exceeds  in  a  great  degree  the  produce  of  the  na* 
tive  vineyards.  We  have  skilful  fabricators,  who 
kindly  supply  our  wants.  It  has  been  estimated, 
that  half  of  the  port,  and  five-sixths  of  the  white 
wines  consumed  in  our  capital,  have  been  the 
produce  of  our  home  wine-presses.  The  pro- 
duct of  duty  to  the  state  from  a  single  house,  was 
in  one  year,  from  July  5th,  1785,  to  July  5th, 
1786,  not  less  than  7,363/.  Qs.  S^d.  The  genial 
banks  of  the  Thames  opposite  to  our  capital,  yield 
almost  every  species  of  white  wine;  and,  by  a 
wondrous  magic,  Messrs.  Beaufoy  pour  forth  the 
materials  for  the  rich  Frantignac  to  the  more 
elegant  tables ;  the  Madeira^  the  Calcavella,  and 
the  LisboHy  into  every  part  of  the  kingdom. 

This  great  work,  and  that  for  making  vinegar,    ^^  avd 
are  at  a  small  distance  from  Mrs.  Coade's.     I  can 
scarcely  say  how  much  I  was  struck  with  the 

•  Jtjfmer*s  Feeder  a,  iklx,  719' 


Vinegar. 
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extent  of  the  undertaking.  There  is  a  magni- 
ficence of  business^  in  this  ocean  of  sweets  and 
sours,  that  cannot  fail  exciting  the  greatest  admi* 
ration :  whether  we  consider  the  number  of  vesT 
Great  tons,  sels,  or  their  size.  The  boasted  ton  at  Heydel- 
berg  does  not  surpass  them.  On  first  entering 
the  yard,  two  rise  before  you,  covered  at  the  top 
with  a  thatched  dome ;  between  them  is  a  circular 
turret,  including  a  winding  staircase,  which  brings 
you  to  their  summits,  which  are  above  twenty- 
four  feet  in  diameter.  One  of  these  conservato- 
ries is  full  of  sweet  wine,  and  contains  fifty-eight 
thousand  one  hundred  and  nine  gallons ;  or  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  fifteen  barrels  of  JVinchester 
measure.  Its  superb  associate. is  full  of  vinegar, 
to  the  amount  of  fifty-six  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  ninety-nine  gallons^  or  seventeen  hun- 
dred and  seventy-four  barrels,  of  the  same  stand- 
ard as  the  former.  The  famous  German  vessel 
yields  even  to  the  last  by  the  quantity  of  forty 
barrels.* 

Besides  these,  is  an  avenue  of  lesser  vessels, 
which  bold  from  thirty-two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred, to  sixteen  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
seventy-four  gallons  each.  ,  After  quitting .  this 
Brobdignagian  scene,  we  pass  to  the  acres  cover- 
ed with  common  barrels :  we  cannot  diminish  our 

*  According  to  Mr.  Keysler,  the  Heydelberg  vessel  holds  two 
hundred  and  four  tons. 
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ideas  so  suddenly,  but  at  first  we  imagined  we 
could  quaff  them  off  as  easily  as  Gulliver  did  the 
little  hogsheads  of  the  kingdom  of  Lilliput. 

This  ground,  so  profitable  to  the  proprietors, 
and  so  productive  of  revenue  to  the  state,  was  in 
my  memory  the  scene  of  low  dissipation.  Here  Cupbr's 
stood  Cuper's  Garden^  once  noted  for  its  fire- 
works, and  for  the  great  resort  of  the  profligate  of 
both  sexes.  This  place  was  ornamented  with 
several  of  the  mutilated  statues  belonging  to 
Thomas  earl  of  Arundel,  which  had  been  for  that 
purpose  begged  from  his  lordship  by  one  Boyder 
Cuperj  a  gardener  in  the  family.*  The  more 
valuable  of  them  were  bought  by  lord  Lemster, 
father  of  the  first  earl  of  Ponifret,  and  presented 
by  the  earl's  widow  to  the  university  of  Oxford. 
These  grounds  were  then  rented  by  lord  ArundeL 
On  the  pulling  down  of  Arundel-housCy  to  make 
way  for  the  street  of  that  name,  these,  and  several 
others  of  the  damaged  part  of  the  collection,  were 
removed  to  this  place.  Numbers  were  left  on 
the  ground,  near  the  river-side,  and  overwhelmed 
with  the  rubbish  brought  from  the  foundation  of 
the  new  church  of  St.  Paul's.  These  in  after- 
times  were  discovered,  dug  up,  and  conveyed  to 
the  seat  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk^  at  JVorksop  ma- 
nor.    Injured  as  they  are,  they  appear,  from  the 

*  HowartTs  Memoirs,  98. 
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etchings  given  by  Doctor  Ducarelf  to  have  had 
great  merit 
Great  Tim-     The  great  timber-yards,  beneath  wluch  thete 

BBR~  Yards* 

'  antiquities  were  found,  are  very  well  worthy  of  a 
visit.  One  would  fear  that  the  forests  of  Nor- 
way  and  the  Baltic  would  be  exhausted,  to  su|>- 
ply  the  want  of  our  overgrown  capital,  were  wt 
aot  assured,  that  the  resources  will  successivdy 
be  increasing  equal  to  the  demand  of  succeeding 


Great         In  this  parish  are  the  vast  distilleries,  till  of  late 
'  the  property  of  Sir  Joseph  Mawbey.    Thare  are 
seldom  less  than  two  thousand  hogs  constantly 
granting  at  this  place :  which  are  kq)t  entirely  on 
the  graim.     I  lament  to  see  the  maxim  of  private 
vices  being  public  benefits  so  strongly  exemplified 
in  the  produce  of  the  duty  on  this  Stygian  liquor. 
From  July  5tb,    1785,  to  July  5th,    1786,   it 
yielded  450,000/.*    And  I  have  been  told  of  a 
single    distiller  who    contributed    to    that  sum 
54,000/. 
St.  George's     To  the  south  are  Sl  George's  Fields,  now  the 
wonder  of  foreigners   approaching  our  capital, 
through  avenues  of  lamps,  and  by  a  road  of  magni- 
:  ficent  breadth  and  goodness.    A  foreign  ambassa- 

dor, who  happened  to  make  his  entry  at  night, 

*  For  the  year  ending  January  12th,  1812,  the  duty  on  Briiith 
spiriu  amounted  to  1,713,731/.  5s,  Sd.-,  that  on  sweets  and  mead,  to* 
23,7(k)/.  10t»  di.    £p. 
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imagining  that  these  illunmiations*  were  in  honor 
of  bis  arrival,  modestly  observed^  they  were  more 
than  be  could  have  expected.  On  this  spot  have 
been  found  reiiiaihs  of  tessellated  pavements,  coins, 
and  an  urn  fiill  bf  lx>nes,f  possibly  the  site  of  a 
rammer  camp  of  the  Romans ;  as  the  place  was 
too  w€t  for  a  residentiary  station.  The  neighbor- 
ing tnarsh  of  Lambeth  was  in  the  last  century 
overflowed  with  water :  but  St.  George^s  Reld$ 
toigfat,  owing  to  tibieir  distance  from  the  river,  ad- 
mit of  a  temporary  encampment. 

On  approaching  St.  Georges  Fields  from  West-  Westmiw- 
lmn^f<^^bndge  are  two  chanties  of  uncommon  ih  Hospital. 
^Kcacy  and  utility*  The  first  is  the  Westminster 
Lying-in  Hospital.  This  ii^  not  instituted  merely 
for  the  honest  matron,  who  can  depose  her  bur- 
then with  the  consciousness  of  lawful  love,  but 
also  for  the  unhappy  wretches  whom  some  villain, 
in  the  unguarded  moment,  hath  seduced,  and  then 
Idt  a  prey  to  desertion  of  friends,  poveity,  want, 
and  guilt.  Least  such  ''  may  be  driven  to  de- 
^'  spair  by  such  complicated  misery,  and  be 
"  tesipted  to  destroy  themselves,  and  murder 
"  their  infents,":|;  here  was  founded,    in   1765, 

*  Written  before  the  shameful  adulteration  of  the  oil  has  almost 
giTen  to  this  once  glorious  splendor^  as  well  as  that  of  most  of  our 
streets,  little  better  than  a  "  darkness  yisiblc." 

t  GaU't  Ittn.  Anton.  65. 

t  See  the  acooont  of  the  institution. 
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this  humane  preventative  The  JVestmmter  New 
Lying-in  Hospital  To  obviate  all  objection  to 
its  being  an  encouragement  to  vice,  no  one  is 
taken  in  a  second  time :  but  this  most  excellent 
charity  is  open  to  the  worthy  distressed  matron  as 
often  as  necessity  requires.  None  are  rejected 
who  have  friends  to  recommend  them.  And  of 
both  descriptions  upwards  of  four  thousand  have 
eiEperienced  its  salutary  effects. 
AsTLUM,  OR  Farther  on  is  another  institution  of  a  most 
^bfugbJ  heavenly  nature,  calculated  to  save  from  perdition 
of  soul  and  body,  the  brighter  part  of  the  crea- 
tion: such  on  whom  Providence  hath  bestowed 
angelic  faces  and  elegant  forms,  designed  as  bless- 
ings to  mankind,  but  too  often  debased  to  the 
vilest  uses.  The  hazard  that  these  innocents  con- 
stantly are  liable  to,  from  a  thousand  temptations^ 
from  poverty,  from  death  of  parents,  from  the 
diabolical  procuress,  and  often  from  the  stu- 
pendous wickedness  of  parents  themselves,  who 
have  been  known  to  sell  their  beauteous  girls  for 
the  purpose  of  prostitution,  induced  a  worthy 
band  to  found,  in  the  year  1758,  the  Asylum,  or 
Home  of  Refuge.  Long  may  it  flourish,  and 
eternal  be  the  reward  of  those  into  whose  minds 
so  amiable  a  conception  may  have  entered  ! 

For  the  salvation  of  those  unhappy  beings 
who  had  the  ill  fortune  to  lose  the  benefits 
of  this  divine  institution,  at  a  small  distance  is 
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the  Magdalen  Hospital,  for  the  reception  of  the  Maodalbn 
penitent  prostitutes,  lo  save  from  vice  is  one 
great  merit.  To  reclame  and  restore  to  the  dig- 
nity of  honest  rank  in  life  is  certainly  not  less 
meritorious.  The  joy  at  the  return  of  one  sinner 
to  repentance,  is  esteemed  by  the  highest  authority 
worthy  of  the  heavenly  host.  That  ecstasy,  I 
trust,  this  institution  has  often  occasioned.  Since 
its  foiiddation,  in  the  same  year  with  the  former^ 
to  December  25th,  I786,  not  fewer  than  S,471 
have  been  admitted.  Of  these  (it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  that  long  and  evil  habits  are  often  in- 
curable), 300  have  been  discharged,  uneasy  under 
constraint ;  45  proved  lunatics,  and  afflicted  with 
incurable  fits ;  60  have  died ;  52  never  returned 
from  hospitals  they  were  sent  to ;  338  discharged 
for  faults  and  irregularities. — How  to  be  dreaded 
is  the  entrance  into  the  bounds  of  vice,  since  the 
retreat  from  its  paths  is  so  difficult! — Finally, 
1 608  prodigals  have  been  returned  to  their 
rejoicing  parents,  or  placed  in  reputable  services^ 
or  to  honest  trades,  banes  to  idleness,  and  securi- 
ties against  a  future  relapse.* 

*  Mr.  JX^Affor^y  in  his  Histoiy  of  the  public  charities  of  £«nil0ii« 
a  work  so  gratifyiag  to  the  philanthropist,  and  which  manifests  10 
stroo^y  the  charitable  disposition  of  the  Britisk  nation,  states, 
that  for  fifty-one  years  to  the  close  of  ISO?,  the  number  admitted 
amounted  to  3,865 :  of  these,  2,5dlK  had  been  reconciled  to  their 
friends,  or  placed  in  crediubb  sttoations;  573  discharged  at  their 

£ 
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EauBSTKiAir      In  this  neighborhood  are  two  theati^es  of  inuo- 
ceat  recreatioD,  (in  which  every  government  should 

^  ;  indulge  its  subjects,  as  preservations  from  worse 

emploj^y  and  as  relaxations  Ax>m  the  cares  of 
life)  of  a  nature  unknown  to  every  other  part  of 
Europe;  ibe  British  Hippodromes,  belonging  to 
Messrs.  Astky  and  Hugkes,  where  the  wonderful 
sagacity  of  that  most  useful  animal  the  horse 
is  iiiUy  evinced*     While  we  admire  its  admirable 
docility  and  apprehension,  we  cannot  less  admire 
the  powers  of  the  riders,  and  the  graceful  atti* 
tudes  the  human  frame  is  capable  of  receiving. 
But  there  is  another  species  of  amusement,  usually 
reckoned  of  a  despicable  kind,  yet,  ever  since  I 
read  Doctor  DekmeyU  thoughts*  on  the  subject, 
I  have  looked  on  the  art  oi  tumbling  with  admira- 
tion.    It  shews  us  how  fearfully  and  wonderfully 
we  are  made.     What  infinite  misfortunes  would 
befal  us,  (which  almost  every  step  is  liable  to) 
were  it  not  for  that  wise  construction  of  parts, 
that  pliaUlity  of  limb,  which,  unperceived  by  us, 

own  requMt,  and  506  for  improper  behaviour ;  I94  died,  or  became 
lunatics.  The  result  of  an  inquiry  respecting  the  &te  of  S46  dis- 
chaiged  between  Ifoy  1S06»  and  Ifoy  179O,  proved,  thai  157  were 
testored  to  credit,  74  rdapicd  inlo  <hcir  forawr  vilioM  habits* 
5  had  died  or  weie  insane;— the  aituatton  of  the  renaimng  10  waa 
vftkiiown*    £d. 

*  Obaervatioiia  upoa  loid  0»r<Ty'«  temarlu  on  Ihe  life  and  wnw 
iD0i  of  Doctor  SaPf/V,  p.  l6t  Do  1^. 
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protects  in  every  contrived  motion,  or  accidental 
slip,  from  the  most  dire  and  disabling  cala* 
mities ! 

The  borough  of  Souihwark  joins  the  parish  of  Borough  of 
Lambeth  on  the  east,  and  consists  of  the  panshes    or  Suth- 
of  St.  Olave\  St.  Saviour\  St.  George^  and    '^'^^"^"• 
St.  Thomas's. 

It  was  called  by  the  Saxons,  Suthverke,  or  the 
South  twrkf  in  respect  to  some  fort  or  fortification 
bearing  that  aspect  from  London.  It  was  also 
called  the  Borough^  or  Burg^  probably  for  the 
same  reason.  It  was  long  independent  of  the 
city  of  London :  but,  in  consideration  of  the  in* 
conveniences  arising  from  the  escape  of  male- 
factors from  the  great  capital  into  this  place,  it 
was,  in  ]327>  granted  by  EduHird  III.  to  the  city, 
on  the  payment  of  ten  pounds  annually.  It  was 
then  called  the  village  of  Southwark  ;  it  was  after- 
wards styled  the  bailiwick  of  Souihwark^  and  the 
mayor  and  commonalty  of  London  appointed  the 
bailiff.  This  power  not  being  sufficient  to  remedy 
the  evil,  a  more  intimate  connection  was  thought 
neoessary:  in  the  reign  of  Edward  YI.  on  a 
valuable  consideration  payed  to  the  crown,  it  was 
formed  into  a  twenty-sixth  ward,  by  the  title  of 
Bridge  ward  without ^  and  Sir  John  Ayliff  was  its 
first  alderman.  It  bad  long  before  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  sending  members  to  parlement.  It  is 
mentioned  among  the  boroughs  in  the  time  of 
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Edward  III ;  but  the  names  of  the  first  members 
which  appear,  are  Robert  Acton  and  Tkomas 
Bulky  in  1542.  The  members  are  elected  by 
the  inhabitants  paying  scot  and  lot,  and  retunied 
by  the  bailiff. 

The  first  time  that  Southwark  is  mentioned  in 
history,  is  on  occasion  of  earl  Go^zrinV  sailing  up 
the  river  to  attack  the  royal  navy  of  fifty  ships, 
lying  before  the  palace  of  Westminster;  this  was 
in  1052,  when  we  are  told  he  went  ad  Suthwecree^ 
and  stayed  there  till  the  return  of  the  tide.^ 
St.  Gboroe'8     St.  George's  church  is  of  considerable  anti- 

CUURCH. 

quity;  it  is  mentioned  in  1122,  when  Thomas  of 
Ardeme  and  his  son  bestowed  k  on  die  neighbor- 
ing monks  of  Bermondsey.f  It  was  rebuilt  in 
1736,  by  PricCj  with  a  spire  steeple  most  awk- 
wardly standing  upon  stilts.  In  old  times  there 
was  a  village  called  St.  George^Sy  now  part  of 
Southwark,  independent  of  the  borough.  Polt/- 
dore  Virgil  callg  it  "  Suburbanus  Divi  GeorgU 

"  vicus.**t 
\  House  of        Not  far  firom  this  church  stood  the  magnificent 

Brahd"n.  P^ftcc  of  Charles  Brandon  duke  of  Suffolk^  the 
deserved  favorite  of  Henry  VIIL  After  his 
death,  in  1545,  it  came  into  the  king's  hands,  who 
established  here  a  royal  mint  It  at  that  time 
was  called  Southwark  Place,  and  in  great  oiea- 

*  Simeon  Dunelm,  in  x  Scr^t  u  186.     . 

t  Si&w's  Survaie,  789.  t  ^«  P*  '^03*  ^^  ^  ^^^^ 
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sure  preserved  its  dignity.  Edward  VI.  once 
dined  in  it  His  sister  and  successor  presented  it 
to  Heath  archbishop  of  Yo7%  as  an  inn  or  resi- 
dence for  him  and  his  successors,  whenever  they 
repaired  to  London.  It  was  pulled  down  in  1557. 
As  to  the  Mint,  it  became  a  sanctuary  to  insol-  Thb  Mimt. 
vent  debtors ;  at  length  becoming  the  pest  of  the 
neighborhood,  by  giving  shelter  to  villains  of  every 
species,  that  awakened  the  attention  ofparlement; 
which,  by  the  statutes  8  and  9  TVilliam  III.  c.  27. 
9  George  I.  c.  29.  and  1 1  George  I.  c.  22.  entirely 
took  away  its  abused  privileges. 

The  King'S'bench  prison,  in  this  parish,  is  of  Kikg's- 
great  antiquity.  To  this  prison  was  committed  ^"soS. 
Henry  prince  of  JVaks,  afterwards  Henry  V. 
by  the  spirited  and  honest  judge  Gascoigne^  for 
striking  or  insulting  him  on  the  bench.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  which  we  should  admire  most,  the  cou- 
rage of  the  judge,  or  the  peaceful  submission  of 
the  prince  to  the  commitment,  after  he  was  freed 
from  the  phrenzy  of  his  rage.  The  truth  of  the 
fietct  has  been  doubted;  but,  it  is  delivered  by 
several  grave  historians,  such  as  Hall^  who  died 
in  1547,  who  mentions  it  folio  1;  Grafton^  per- 
haps his  copyist,  at  p.  443 ;  and  the  learned  Sir 
Thomas  Elyoty  a  favorite  of  Henry  VIII.  in  his 
book  called  The  Governour,  relates  the  same  in 
p.  102,  book  ii.  c.  6.  of  that  treatise.  These  were 
all  long  prior  to  Shakespeare^  or  the  author  of 
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Another  play,  in  the  time  of  queen  Elizabetkj 
8tyled  Henry  V.  It  must  have  been  the  poets 
that  took  up  the  relation  from  the  historians,  and 
not  the  historians  from  the  poets,  as  some  people 
have  asserted.  This  was  not  the  only  time  of  bis 
commitment.  In  14 11  he  was  confined  by  John 
Homeslfy*  mayor  of  Coventry,  in  the  Chekysmor 
in  that  city ;  and  arrested  with  his  two  brothers 
in  the  priory,  probably  for  a  riot  committed  there. 
The  reform  of  this  great  prince  was  very  early : 
for  I  never  can  believe  him  to  have  been  a  hypo- 
crite when  he  wrote  in  the  strain  of  piety  to  his 
father,  on  the  subject  of  a  victory  obtained  at 
Uskj  over  the  famous  Giyndwr.-^  He  was  at  that 
time  only  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  it  appears 
that  he  quitted  his  follies  long  before  the  period  in 
which  the  persisting  in  them  becomes  disgraceful 
to  the  prince  or  to  the  subject. 

Nee  lusisse  pudet :  sed  non  incidere  ludum. 

The  other  play  of  Henry  V.  which  I  allude  to,  was 
written  before  the  year  1 J92.  In  the  scene  in  which 
the  historical  account  of  the  violence  of  the  prince 
against  the  chief  justice  is  introduced,  Richard 
Tarlton,  a  famous  comedian  and  mimic,  acts  both 
Judge  and  clown.  One  Knell,  another  droll  co- 
median of  the  time,  acted  the  prince,  and  gave 

*  Dugdale*s  Hist,  of  Warwickshire,  i.  148. 

t  Tour  in  Wales,  i.  3(5&.  cd.  1810.  vol.  iii.  p.  362. 
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RICHARD    TARLETO^T 

one  of  the  first  Actors  in 
SHAKESPEARS  PLAYS. 
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the  chief  justice  8udi  a  blow  as  felled  him  to  the 
ground,  to  tlie  great  diversion  of  the  audience. 
TarltM  ibejudge^  goes  off  the  stage ;  and  returns, 
Tariton  the  ciown ;  he  demands  the  cause  of  the 
laughter,  **T)/*  says  bne,  ♦•  taRkthoQ  i>een8t  here 
*'  to  have  seen  what  a  ierribU  blow  the  prince 
"  gave  the  judge.''  "  What,  strike  a  judge !" 
says  the  clown,  ^'  terribie  indeed  must  it  be  to 
^'  the  judige,  when  the  very*  report  of  it  makes  my 
"  cheek  ^urn."* 

Th£  i^son  of  tbe  Mankalsedf  v^bich  bekngs  Mamhal- 
to  that  #ourt,  and  alip  to  t|)e  king's  palace  at  * 

fVe»tmin$ier^  stands  here;  this  courb  had  parti* 
cular  co^izance  of  muqlevSt  Md  other  offences, 
committed  within  th«  king's  couH :  such  as  strik-* 
ing,  whi4b  in  old  times  was  pumsiied  with  the 
loss  of  tke  offending  :hand.  Here  also  persons 
guilty  of  ^piracies,  and,  other  oflfences  on  the  high 
seas,  wei^  confined.  /In  137Tit  was  broken  open 
by  a  mo|  of  sailors,  who  murdered  a  gentTeman 
confined  ia  it  for  killing  one  of  their  comrades, 
and  who  had-  beeik  pardoded  by  the  court.f  Tt 
was  again  broken  open  by  JVat  Tykr  and  his  fol* 
lowers,  in  }MU  It  escaped  iii  th>  infcmeus  riota 
of  1780 ;  but  the  King's  Bench^  and  the  Borough 
prison,  and  another  Borough  prison  called  the 

•  Biog.  Briii.  iiL  S14A.  f  Stow^i  Survme,  781. 
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Clinkf  were  nearly  at  the  same  instant  sacrificed 
to  their  fury. 
j>ARis-  In  this  parish,  near  the  water  on  Bank-tidty 
stood  Paris- Garden,  one  of  the  antient  play- 
houses of  our  metropolis.  Ben  Jdhnson  is  re- 
proached by  Decker^  an  envious  critic,  with  his 
ill  success  on  the  stage,  and  in  particular  "with 
having  performed  the  part  of  Zuliman,  at  ParU^ 
Garden.  It  seems  to  have  been  much  frequented 
on  Sundays.  This  profanation  was  at  length  fully 
punished,  by  the  dire  accident  *which,  heaven- 
directed,  befel  the  spectators  in  158S,  when  the 
scaffolding  fi(uddenly  fell,  and  multitudes  of  people 
were  killed  or  miserably  maimed.  The  omen 
iseems  to  have  been  accepted,  for,  in  the  next  can* 
tury,  the  manor  of  Paris-Garden  was  erected 
into  a  parish,  and  a  church  founded,  under  the 
name  of  Christ's.  This  calamity  seems  to  have 
been  predicted  by  Crawley ^  a  poet,  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII ;  who  likewise  informs  us,  that  in 
this  place  were  exhibited  bear-baitings,  as  well  as 
dramatical  entertainments,  and  upon  Sundays^  as 
they  are  to  this  time  at  the  Combat  des  AnimauTr 
at  Paris. 

What  folly  is  this  to  keep,  with  danger, 
A  great  mastive  dog,  and  fbwle  otiglie  bear ; 
And  to  this  an  end,  to  see  them  two  fight. 
With  terrible  tearings,  a  ful  ougUe  sig^t 
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And  methinkes  those  men  are  most  fools  of  al. 
Whose  store  of  money  is  but  very  smal. 
And  yet  every  Sunday  they  wil  surely  spend 
One  peny  or  two,  the  Bearwards  living  to  mend* 

At  Paris  Garden  each  Sunday  a  man  shal  not  fail 

To  find  two  or  three  hundred  for  the  fiearwardi  vale. 

One  halfpeny  a  piece  they  use  for  to  give. 

When  some  have  not  more  in  their  purses,  I  believe. 

Wei,  at  the  last  day  their  conscience  wi)  declare,  ' 

That  the  poor  ought  to  have  al  that  they  may  spare. 

If  you  therefore  give  to  see  a  bear  fight. 

Be  sure  God  his  curse  upon  you  wil  light. 

Beyond  this  place  of  brutal  amusement  were 
the  Bear-Garden^  and  place  for  baiting  bulls; 
the  British  circi :  "  Herein,"  says  Staw^^  "  were 
^^  kept  beares,  bulb,  and  other  beasts  to  be 
^'  bayted,  as  also  mastives  in  several  kenels,  nou- 
''  fished  to  bayt  them.  These  beares  and  other 
*^  beasts  are  there  kept  in  plots  of  ground  scaf- 
*^  folded  about  for  the  beholders  to  stand  safe." 
In  the  old  maps  these  circi  are  engraven. 

B£AK-baiting  made  one  of  the  amusements  of  Bbar-Bait- 
the  romantic  age  of  queen  Elizabeth;  for  there  |^^' 
was  still  left  a  strong  tincture  of  those  of  a  more 
savage  and  warlike  period.  It  was  introduced 
among  the  princely  pleasures  of  Kenilworth,  in 
1575 ;  where  the  droll  author  of  the  account  in- 
troduces the  bear  and  dogs,  deciding  their  ancient 
grudge  per  dudlum.  "  Well,  Syr,  (says  he)  the 
'^  bearz   wear  brought  foorth  intoo  coourt,  the 

•  Survak,  770. 
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I  **  dogs  set  too  them,  too  argu  the  points  eeven 

j  :)  **  face  to  face,  they  had  learnd  coounsell  allso  a 

^^  both  parts :  what  may  they  be  coounted  par- 
''  ciall  that  are  retaind  but  a  to  syde,  I  ween. 
**  No  wery  feers  both  ton  and  toother  eager  in 
**  argument :  if  the  dog  in  pleadyng  woold  pluk 
'^  the  bear  by  the  throte,  the  bear  with  trauers 
<<  woould  claw  him  ag^in  by  the  skaip,  confess 
'^  &  a  list;  but  a  voyd  a  coold  not  that  waz 
'^  bound  too  the  bar :  and  hiz  counsell  toUd  him 
**  that  it  coold  bee  too  him  no  poliecy  in  pleading. 
**  Thearfore  thus  with  fending  &  proouing,  with 
^*  plucking  &  tugging,  skratting  and  byting,  by 
**  plain  tootli  and  nayll,  a  to  side  &  toother,  such 
*^  erspes  of  blood  and  leather  was  thear  between 
^*  them,  az  a  moonths  licking  I  ween  wyl  not 
*^  recoouer,  and  yet  remain  az  far  oout  az  euer 
"  they  wear.  It  waz  a  sport  very  pleazaunt  of 
*^  theez  beastz :  to  see  the  bear  with  hiz  pink 
"  nyez  leering  after  hiz  enmiez  approch,  the  nim- 
"  blness  &  wayt  of  y*  dog  too  take  his  auaun* 
"  tage,  and  the  fors  &  experiens  of  the  bear 
"  agayn  to  auoyd  the  assauts :  if  he  wear  bitten 
**  in  one  place,  hoow  he  woold  pynch  in  an 
^'  oother  too  get  free :  that  if  he  wear  taken  onez, 
"  tlien  what  shyft  with  byting,  with  clawyng,  with 
**  roring,  tossing  &  tumbling,  he  woold  work  to 
"  wynde  hymself  from  them ;  and  when  he  was 
*^  lose,  to  shake  hiz  earz  twyse  or  thryse  wyth 
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**  the  blud  and  the  slaver  aboout  bis  fiznamy  was 
**  a  matter  of  a  goodly  releef."* 

This  was  an  amusement  for  persons  of  the 
first  rank ;  our  great  princess  Elizabeth  thought 
proper  to  cause  the  French  ambassadors  to  be 
carried  to  thb  theatre,  to  divert  them  with  these 
bloody  spectacles.t 

Not  far  from  these  scenes  of  cruel  pastime  Thb  Stbws. 
was  the  BordeUo^  or  Stews,  permitted,  and  openly  /'  *-? 
licensed  by  government,  under  certain  laws  or  ^/ 
regulations.  They  were  formed  out.  Even  a 
lord  mayor,  the  great  Sir  IViUiam  fValworthy  did 
not  disdain  to  own  them ;  and  he  rented  them  to 
the  FrotSj  i.  e.  the  bawds  of  Flanders.  Among 
other  regulations,  no  stewholder  was  to  admit 
married  women:  nor,  like  pious  Cahinists^  in 
Holland,  to  this  present  day,  were  they  to  keep 
open  their  houses  on  Sundays  ;  nor  were  they  to 
admit  any  women  who  had  on  them  the  perilous 
infirmity  of  burning,  &c.  &c. j:  These  infamous 
houses  were  suppressed  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  The  pretence  of  these  establishments  was 
to  prevent  the  debauching  the  wives  and  daughters 
of  the  citizens,  so  that  all  who  had  not  the  gift 
of  continence  might  have  places  to  repair  to.  Per- 
haps, in  days  when  thousands  were  tied  up  by 
vows  of  celibacy,  these  haunts  might  have  been 

*  Princely  pleasures  of  Kenilworth,  22. 

t  Strype't  AmuUi,  i.  ipi.    ^       }  Siow'i  Survme,  771. 
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necessary ;  for  neither  cowl  nor  cope  had  virtue 
sufficient  to  annihilate  the  strongest  of  human 
passions.  Old  Latimer  complains  bitterly,  that 
the  offence  was  not  taken  away  with  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  houses.  ^'  One  thing  I  must  here^'' 
says  the  zealous  preacher,  *^  desire  you  to  reforme^ 
*^  my  lordes;  you  have  put  down  the  SUrves. 
**  But,  I  pray  you,  whow  is  the  matter  amended  ? 
**  What  avayleth  that  you  have  but  changed  the 
*'  place,  and  not  taken  the  wh — d-me  away? — 
^'  There  is  now  more  wh— *d-me  in  Lofidon  then 
"  ever  there  was  on  the  Bancke.*'* 

The  signs  were  not  hung  out,  but  painted 
against  the  walls.  I  cannot  but  smile  at  one : 
the  CardinaVs  Hat.  I  will  not  give  into  scandal 
so  fiir  as  to  stippose  that  this  houee  was  pecu- 
liarly protected  by  any  coeval  member  of  the 
sacred  college.  Neither  would  I  by  any  mfans 
insinuate  that  the  bishops  of  fVinchester  and  Ro- 
chester^ or  the  abbots  of  Waverley  or  of  St.  Au- 

-  gustine*s,  in  Canterbury ^  or  oiBattelj  or  of  Hyde, 

-  or  the-  priw  of  Lfwes^  had  here  their  temporary 
residences  for  them  or  their  trains,  for  the  sake  of 
these  conveniencies,  in  that  period  of  cruel  and 
unnatural  restriction. 

Besides  these  temporary  mansions  of  holy  men, 
were  others,  for  those  who  preferred  the  monastic 

•  Third  Sennon  preached  before  king  Edward,  p.  42. 
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life.  The  first  religious  house  was  that  of  St.  Mary  St.  Mart 
OoeriCj  sjud  to  have  been  originally  founded  by  a  ^"*"' 
maiden  named  Mary^  for  sisters,  and  endowed 
with  the  profits  of  a  ferry  cross  the  Eyt^  or  river 
Thames.  Swithen^  a  noble  lady,  changed  it  into  a 
college  of  priests :  but  in  the  year  11 06  it  was  re- 
founded  by  fVilliam  Pont  de  Varche^  and  Wil- 
liam Dauncyj  Norman  knights,  for  canons  regular. 
The  last  prior  was  Bartholomew  Linsted^  alias 
Fawky  who  surrendered  the  convent  to  Henry,  in 
October y  1540,  and  received  in  reward  a  pension 
of  100/.  a  year.  Its  revenues,  according  to  Dug- 
dale,  were  6,54/.  6^.  6d.*  William  Giffardy  bishop 
of  WtnchesteTy  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I,  was  a 
great  benefactor  to  this  place,  and  built  the  con- 
ventual church.  It  certainly  was  not  the  present 
church,  for  in  the  days  of  Giffard  the  round  arch 
and  clumsy  pillar  was  in  full  fashion.  This  church 
was  probably  burnt  in  the  fire  which  consumed 
the  priory,  in  1207:  for  we  know  it  was  rebuilt 
in  the  time  of  Richard  11.  or  Henry  IV.  The 
whole  is  a  beautiful  pile  of  gpthic  architecture,  in 
form  of  a  cross,  but  much  deformed  by  a  wooden 
gallery,  which  the  increase  of  the  congregation 
occasioned  to  be  built.     On  the  dissolution,  the 

*  Tamner,  —I  heartily  wish  that  the  editM*  of  the  last  edi- 

tion of  thb  useful  author  had  paged  the  work ;  I  have  caused  my 
copy  to  be  paged  with  a  pen,  for  my  own  usc^  so  have  left  a  blank  to 
befiUed. 
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inhabitants  of  Sauthwark  purchased  the  church  of 
the  king,  and  converted  it  into  a  parish  church ; 
and,  by  act  of  parlement,  united  it  with  that  of 
Si.  Margaret's  of  the  Hitt^  under  the  name  of 
St.  Saviour's. 
Tomb  OP  THE  WiTuiN,  beneath  a  rich  gothic  arch  in  the 
^^"^'north  wall,  is  the  monument*  of  the  celebrated 
poet  John  Gower.  His  figure  is  placed  recum- 
bent|  in  a  long  gown ;  on  his  head  is  a  chaplet  of 
roses ;  and  from  his  neck  a  collar  of  S  S ;  under 
his  feet  are  three  books,  denoting  his  three  princi- 
pal works.  On  one  is  inscribed  Speculum  Medi- 
taniiSf  which  he  had  written  in  French;  on  the 
second,  Fot  Clamantis^  written  in  Latin  ;  and  on 
the  last,  Confessio  Anumtis,  in  English.  Above^ 
on  the  wall,  are  painted  three  female  figures 
crowned,  and  with  scrolls  in  their  hands. 

The  first,  which  is  named  Charitie,  hath  on  her 
scroll 

En  toy  qui  es  fite  de  Dieu  le  pere, 
Sauve  soit  que  gist  souz  cest  piere. 

On  that  of  the  second,  who  is  named  Mercie, 

O  bone  Jesu  fait  ta  mercie, 
Al  alme  dont  le  corps  ^st  icy. 

And  on  the  scroll  of  the  third,  named  PiVie, 

Pur  ta  pite  Jbbu  regarde ! 

£t  met  cest  alme  en  saure  garde. 

*  FiguJDBd  in  €ktii^'$  Sepuldual  Moommems,  ii.  S4.  tab,  viii* 
Ed. 
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He  founded  a  cfaauntry  for  himself  within  these 
walls,  and  was  also  a  signal  benefactor  to  the 
churchy  and  contributed  largely  to  build  it  in  its 
present  elegant  form.  He  was  a  man  of  family, 
and  had  a  liberal  education,  according  to  the 
times,  in  the  inns  of  court.  Notwithstanding  the 
wotd  Artdger  in  the  modern  inscription,  it  is  pro* 
bable  he  was  a  knight*  He  was  cotemporary 
with,  and  the  great  friend  of  Clmucer^  whom  he 
styles  ^^  his  pupil  and  his  poet;"  a  proof  of  seni- 
ority, notwithstanding  he  survived  him. 

Grete  wel  CHAUcsRy  whaa  ye  mete^ 
As  my  Disdple  and  my  Poele ; 
For  in  the  floon  of  his  youth. 
In  aondrie  wise,  as  he  well  ooath. 
Of  Detees  and  of  Songes  glade. 
The  whidi  he  for  my  sake  made. 

Chaucer  is  not  a  bit  behind  hand  in  marks  of         ^{^ 
respect.  1 

O  moral  Gowbr»  this  hoke  I  direet 

To  the>  and  to  the  philosophical  Strode, 
To  Toudisafe  there  node  is  to  comclej 

Of  your  benignities  and  zelis  gpde* 

Thesb  excellent  characters  lived  together  in  the 
most  perfect  amity :  Chaucer  was  a  severe  reprover 
of  the  vices  of  the  clergy :  and  each  united  in  their 
great  and  successfiil  endeavour  to  give  a  polish  to 
tfae  English  language.    Chaucer  gave  a  free  rein 

*  Uland  Cmvm.  tfuolad  is  Bkgr,  Br.  vr.  9t4f . 
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to  his  poetical  mirth.  "  Gawer^s  poetry  was 
"  grave  and  sententious.  He  has  much  good  sense, 
''  solid  reflection,  and  useful  observation.  But 
^^  he  is  serious  and  didactic  on  all  occasions. 
"  He  preserves  the  tone  of  the  scholar,  and  the 
"  moralist,  on  the  most  lively  topics."*  These 
fathers  of  English  poetry  followed  each  other 
closely  to  the  grave.  Chaucer  died  in  1400,  aged 
72.     Gcfwer  in  1402,  blind  and  full  of  years. 

Of  Bishop  A  RECUMBENT  figure  of  a  bishop,  in  his  robes 
NDREws.  ^j  badges,  as  prelate  of  the  Garter,  commemo- 
rates the  pious,  hospitable,  and  witty  Launcelot 
AndrewSy  bishop  oi  Winchester ^  who  died  in  his  ad- 
jacent palace,  in  1624,  aged  seventy-one.  James  I. 
at  dinner,  attended  by  Neile^  bishop  of  Dur- 
ham^  and  this  amiable  churchman,  asked  of  the 
first,  whether  he  might  not  take  his  subjects  mo- 
ney without  the  assistance  of  parlement?  "  God 
"  forbid,"  says  the  servile  Neile^  "  but  you 
"  should :  you  are  the  breath  of  our  nostrils." 
Then,  turning  to  Andrews,  "  Well,  my  lord,  what 
say  you?"  The  good  bishop  would  have  evaded 
the  question,  but  the  king  being  peremptory,  he 
answered,  '^  Then,  Sir,  I  think  it  lawful  to  take 
"  my  brother  Neik's  money,  for  he  offers  it." 

Monument  A  FIGURE  with  its  head  reclbed  on  one  hand, 
A  Quack  '  in  a  great  wig,  and  furred  gown,  represents  Lionel 

Doctor. 

•  Mr.  Thomoi  WarUm. 
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jLockyer,  a  celet^rated  quack  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  IL  His  virtues  and  his  pills  are  thus 
expressed : 

His  virtues  and  his  pills  so  well  are  known^ 
That  envy  can*t  confine  them  ander  stone ; 
But  they*l  survive  his  dust^  and  not  expire 
Till  all  things  else,  at  th*  universal  fire. 
This  verse  is  lost,  his  pills  embalm  him  safe 
To  future  times  without  an  epitaph. 

I  believe  the  last  to  be  prophetic ;  his  pills  are 
still  to  be  found  among  the  long  list  of  quackeries 
which  promise  almost  immortality  to  the  credulous 
taker. 

Here  are  two  otiier  ridiculous  epitaphs,  which  Ridiculous 
promise  to  the  deceased  a  place  in  court,. after 
they  have  passed  the  limits  of  the  grave.    Thus, 
John  TrehearnCy  porter  to  Jarnes  I.  is  told  of  the 
reversion  h^  is  to  have  in  heaven : 

In  thy  king's  court  good  place  to  thee  is  given. 
Whence  thou  shalt  go  to  the  King's  court  of  heaven. 

But  Miss  Barford  is  flattered  in  a  still  higher 
manner  : 

m 

Such  grace  the  King  of  Kings  bestow'd  upon  her. 
That  now  she  lives  with  him  a  maid  of  honour. 

Against  a  wall  is  a  singular  diminutive  figure, 
one  foot  three  inches  long,  said  to  represent  a 
dwarf,  one  William  Emerson^  who  died  in  1575^ 
let.  92.   He  is  represented  half  naked,  much  emar 
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ciatad,  lying  in  his  shroud  on  a  mat^  most  neatly 
cut. 

John  Fletcher,  the  celebrated  dramatic  poet 
of  the  reign  of  James  I.  was  buried  in  this  church, 
August  the  19th,  1625,  aged  49.  He  died  of 
the  plague :  bis  memory  is  preserved  in  his  worics  \ 
for  I  do  not  find  eitlier  monument  or  epitaph  to 
deliver  down  his  fame  to  posterity. 

I  SHALL  conclude  this  list  with  the  monument 
of  Richara  Sumbk,  his  two  wives,  and  children  ; 
not  on  account  of  their  grotesque  figures,  but  for 
the  sake  of  the  pretty  and  moral  inscription  cut 
on  one  side. 

A  PRETTT  Like  to  the  damask  rose  you  see, 

o*««  -  Or  like  the  blossom  on  the  tree. 

Or  like  the  dainty  flower  of  Ma^, 
Or  like  the  morning  of  the  day ; 
Or  like  the  sun,  or  like  the  shade. 
Or  like  the  gourd  which  Jtmoi  had : 

>  Even  so  is  man,  whose  thread  is  spun. 
Drawn  out  and  cut,  and  so  is  done. 
The  rose  withers,  the  blossom  blastelh. 
The -flower  fades,  the  morning  hasteth ; 
The  sun  sets,  the  shadow  flies. 
The  gourd  consumes,  and  man  he  dies. 

WiiffcHEs-        WlKCHBiyTER-HouSB  was  a  very  large  buildbg, 
ousE.  ^^^  ^^^  ^^,^^  ^.^  church :  the  founder  is  unknown. 

Till  the  dvil  wars  of  the  last  caitury,  it  was  the 
residence  of  the  prelates  during  their  attendance, 
in  parlement   Much  of  it  is  yet  standing,  tenanted 
by  different  fiuniUes,  or  converted  into  warehouses^ 
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The  great  court  is  called  fVinchMer-iqmrei  and 
in  the  adjacent  street  is  the  abutment  of  one  of  the 
gates.  On  the  desertion  of  this  palace,  the  pre- 
lates of  fFincheiter  bad  another  allotted  to  them 
at  CAdka. 

The  Ctink^  or  manw  of  Sautkwark^  is  still  ThbClivk. 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  fVin^ 
Chester;  who,  besides  a  court-leet,  keeps  a  court 
of  record  on  the  Bank-side,  by  his  steward  and 
bailiff,  for  pleas  of  debt,  trespasses,  &c. 

Ik  Southwark  Fork,  on  the  back  of  fVm- 
chester-hausef  was  found,  by  Sir  WiUkm  Dug-^ 
AUCj  knight,  in  1658,  in  sinking  the  cellars  for 
some  new  buildings,  a  very  curious  tessellated 
pavement,  with  a  border  in  the  form  of  a  serpen* 
tine  column.* 

A  LITTLE  to  the  west  of  this  church  is  a  lane  Stovby* 
called  Stonetf-streeiy  which  runs  down  to  the  water-^  Street. 
side,  nearly  opposite  to  Dowgate,  and  probably 
was  the  oootinuation  of  the  ffatUng-street  road. 
This  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  RofMn  Tror- 
jectuSy  mad  the  ferry  from  Londinum  into  the  pro- 
vince of  Cuntium.  Marks  of  the  antient  causey 
have  been  discovered  on  the  northern  side;  on 
this,  the  name  evinces  the  origin.  The  Saxom 
always  give  the  name  of  Street  to  the  Roman 
roads ;  and  here  they  gave  it  the  addition  of  Stein 

*  IhigtMe  Qu  embanking,  65. 
F  2 
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or  Stonejff  from  the  pavement  they  found  it  com- 
posed of. 
Dbadman's      Deadman's  place  lies  a  little  farther:  tradi- 
tion says  that  it  took  its  name  from  the  number 
of  dead  interred  there  in  the  great  plague,  soon 
after  the  Restoration. 
St^ Thomas's      Frqm  the  calamity  which  destroyed  St.  Mary 
Overie\  in  the  year  1 207,  arose  one  of  our  noblest 
\'  ■\        hospitals,  that  of  St.  Thomas.    After  the  fire,  the 
/  canons  built,  at  a  small  distance  from  the  priory, 

an  occasional  building  for  their  reception  till  their 
house  could  be  re-built  But  in  1215,  Peter  de 
RupibuSy  bishop  of  Winchestery  disliking  the  situ- 
ation, removed  it  to  a  place  on  which  Richard^  a 
Norman  prior  of  Bermondsey^  had,  in  1213,  erect- 
ed an  hospital  for  converts  and  poor  children, 
which  he  called  the  Almtry.  Peter  de  Rt^Hms 
new  founded  it  for  canons  regular,  and  endowed 
it  with  three  hundred  and  forty-four  pounds  a 
year.  It  was  held  from  the  prior  and  abbot  of 
Bermondsey^  till  the  year  1428,  when  a  compo- 
sition was  made  between  the  abbot  and  the  master 
of  the  hospital  of  St.  Thomas^  for  all  the  lands  and 
tenements  held  of  the  abby  for  the  old  rent,  to  be 
payed  to  the  said  abbot.  At  the  Dissolution  it 
was  surrendered  into  the  hands  of  the  king.  In 
1552,  it  was  founded  a  third  time,  by  the  citizens 
of  LondoHy  who  purchased  the  suppressed  hospi- 
tal :  in  July  they  began  the  reparation,  and  in 
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November  following  opened  it  for  the  reception  of 
the  sick  and  poor ;  not  fewer  than  two  hundred 
and  sixty  were  the  first  objects  of  the  charity. 
The  patron  was  at  the  same  time  changed :  the 
turbulent  Thomas  Becket  very  properly  giving  place 
to  the  worthy  apostle  St.  Thomas. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  the 
building  fell  into  decay.  In  the  year  1699  the 
governors  solicited  the  benevolence  of  the  public 
for  its  support :  and  with  such  success,  that  they 
were  enabled  to  rebuild  it  on  the  magnificent  and 
extensive  plan  we  now  see.  It  consists  of  three 
courts,  with  colonnades  between  each:  thxee 
wards  were  built  at  the  sole  cost  of  Thomas  Fre- 
deriCy  esquire,  of  London :  and  three  by  Thomas 
Guy,  citizen  and  stationer.  The  whole  contain* 
ing  eighteen  wards,  and  442  beds.  The  expences 
attending  this  foundation  are  about  10,000/.  a 
year.  In  the  middle  of  the  second  court  is  a 
statue  in  brass  of  Edward  VI.  and  beneath  him 
the  representation  of  the  halt  and  maimed. 
.  In  that  of  the  third  court  is  a  stone  statue  of 
Sir  Robert  Clayton,  knight,  lord  mayor  of  £an- 
don,  dressed  in  character,  in  his  gown  and  chain. 
He  gave  600/.  towards  re-building  this  hospital ; 
and  left  2,300/.  towards  endowing  it.  The  statue 
was  erected  before  his  death,  which  happened  in 
1714. 
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TD  ACCOUNT  OF  MR.  GUY:  HIS  HOSPITAL. 

Thi3  excellent  institution  has,  within  the  last 
ten  years,  admitted  and  discharged^ 

In-patients,  80,717.      Out-patients,  47,099. 
And  in  the  last  account  of  1787,  it  appears  there 
were  admitted  and  dischai^ed 

2,758  In-patients,  5, 191  Out-patients. 
Total  in  the  year— 7,949. 
Gut's  Hos-  Mr.  Guy^  not  satisfied  with  bis  great  benefac^ 
tions  to  the  hospital  of  St.  Thomas^  determined 
to  be  the  sole  founder  of  another.  The  relation 
Is  Tory  remarkable.  At  the  age  of  seventy*six, 
he  took  a  lease,  of  the  governors  of  the  former,  of 
a  piece  of  ground  opposite  to  it,  for  the  term  of 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  years,  and  on  it,  in 
17fll,  at  the  expence  of  18,79St  16#.  began  to 
build  the  hospital  which  bears  his  name :  and  left 
to  endow  it^  the  prodigious  sum  of  SI 9,499/* 
amassed  from  a  very  small  be^nning,  chiefly  by 
purchasing  seamen's  tickets !  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Atme;  and  by  his  great  success  in  buying  and 
selling  South  Sea  stock,  in  the  memorable  year 
1780;  and  (ostensively)  by  the  sale  of  bibles ! — 
he  seems  to  have  profited  both  of  God  and 
Munmonn 

H£  was  the  son  of  an  Anabaptut  ligbtKinaD 
and  coal-monger,  m  SoutkwarL  On  the  death  of 
bis  father,  his  oaotber  brought  him  to  Tammrtk, 
her  native  town;   and  at  a  fit  age  bound  him 
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apprentice  to  a  bookbinder  and  booJuener,  in 
Cheiqmde.  On  the  expiration  of  his  term,  he  set 
up  for  himself  with  the  small  sum  of  two  bundled 
pounds.  He  joined  with  a  set  of  booksellers^ 
who  carried  on  a  trade  in  biblesi  printed  in,  and 
smuggled  out  of  Holland,  to  the  great  injury  of  \^ 
the  lawful  printers.  This  was  done  for  a  consi^ 
deraUe  time ;  till  the  king's  pnnters^  by  several 
prosecutions  and  seizures,  obliged  th^e  illicit 
traders  to  desist.  Gwf,  more  artful  and  more 
pertinacious  than  his  late  partners,  prevaled  on 
the  university  of  OJcford  to  contract  with  him  for 
tfam  priTilege  of  printing  bibles.  But  it  is  gene*' 
rally  supposed  that  bis  great  wealth  was  acquired 
by  those  articles  in  which  Heaven  most  certainly 
had  no  concern.  Attached  to  Tanaoorthj  he 
founded  there  an  almshouse  and  a  libnury;  and 
left  a  perpetual  annuity  of  125/.  for  theb  mainte- 
nance, as  well  as  for  apprenticing  poor  children 
belonging  to  the  town ;  which  chose  him  for  one 
of  its  representatives.*  His  death  happened  on 
December  S7th,  1724,  in  the  80th  year  of  his 
age;  before  which  he  saw  bis  hospital  covered 
with  the  roof.  In  the  first  court  is  his  statue  in 
brass,  dressed  in  bis  livery  gown.  Besides  his 
public  expencesy  he  gave,  during  life,  to  many  of 
bis  poor  relations,  10/.  or  20/.  a  year;  and  to 

•  Maiihnd,  it.  190§. 
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others  money  to  advance  them  in  life;  he  be^ 
queatbed  to  bis  aged  relations,  870/.  in  annuities ; 
and  to  bis  younger  relations  and  executors,  the 
sum  of  75,589/.  !!!* 

In  the  chapel  (shouldering  God^  altar)  is  an- 
other statue  of  Mr.  Gujr,  a  most  elegant  per- 
formance, by  Mr.  J.  Bacon,  in  1779f  in  white 
marble.  He  is  represented  standing,  in  his  livery 
gown,  with  one  hand  raising  a  miserable  sick  ob- 
ject, and  with  the  other  pointing  to  a  second 
object,  on  a  bier,  carried  by  two  perscHis  into  his 
hospital.  This  superfluity  cost  a  thousand  pounds ; 
a  proof  of  the  exuberant  wealth  of  the  foundation, 
which  could  spare  such  a  sum  to  be  wasted  on  a 
needless  occasion.  I  was  told  that  at  this  time 
there  were  only  two  hundred  beds :  three  wards 
being  out  of  use,  undergoing  certain  alterations. 
But  I  could  not  obtain  the  lest  account  of  the  an- 
nual number  of  patients,  or  of  the  expifenditure,  or 
'  revenue ;  which  other  hospitals  never  fail  to  lay 
before  the  public.  A  repeated  recent  application 
has  been  equally  unsuccessful,  f 

*  He  also  bequeathed  to  Christ" i  Hospital  an  annuity  of  400/.  for 
receiving  four  children,  yearly ;  and  1000/.  for  discharging  poor 
prisoners  within  the  city  and  counties  of  Middlesex  and  Swrey, 
who  could  be  released  for  5/.  In  consequence  of  this  legacy,  above 
six  hundred  persons  have  obtained  their  liberty.    £d. 

t  Mr.  Highmore,  in  his  history  of  public  charities,  says,  that  a 
corporation  was  established  by  act  of  parliament^  in  17S4,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  Mr.  Gwf's  will  into  execution ;  and  adds,  that 
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Mb.  Maitlaml  ohttaned  ^septenary  ftcGount  df 
tbe  patients  admitted  into  this  hospital  between 
the  years  1728  and  1734,  by  which  we  learn,  that 
in  the  seven  years  they  amounted  to  12,402;  and 
that  tbe  total  disbursements  in  the  year  1738 
amounted  to  seven  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
seventy-eight  pounds:  and  then  the  house  con- 
tained twelve  wards,  and  four  hundred  and  thirty* 
6ve  beds. 

In  the  laboratory  is  a  large  medallion  in  white 
marble  of  the  great  and  pious  Boyle. 

The  other  religious  house  in  Southwark  wasBBRMowDflsr 
Bennondsey^  founded  in  1082,  by  Aykvin  ChildCy      ^■"' 
a  citizen  of  London^  for  monks  of  the  Cluniac    /-^ 
6rder :  a  cargo  of  which  were  imported  hither  by 
favor  of  archbishop  LatifranCy  in  the  year  1089, 
from  the  priory  De  CariiatCy  on  the  Loire,  in 
Nivemois.     Soon  after  the  resumption  of  the 
alien  priories,  it  was  converted  into  an  abby  by 
Richard  \l.    In  1539,*  it  was  surrendered  into 
the  king's  hands  by  Robert  de  Wharton^  who  had 
his  reward,  not  only  of  a  pension  of  333/.  6s.  Sd. 
but  also  the  bishoprick  of  St.  Asaph'[  in  commen- 
dam.    The  revenues  of  tbe  house  at  the  Dissolu- 

the  average  number  of  patients  received  for  seven  years  after  its  foun- 
dation, amounted  annually  to  seventeen  hundred  and  seventy.  He 
gives  little  information  respecting  its  present  sute,  more  than  that 
the  ofRcers  are  numerous,  that  there  is  a  small  neat  building  for 
lonatics,  thirteen  wards,  and  four  hundred  and  eleven  beds.  Ed. 
♦  Tanner.  f  Witliis  Abhies,  I  330. 
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tion  were  474/.  14f.  Ad. ;  the  poor  monks  reocAved 
the  annual  pension  of  from  ten  to  about  five  pounds 
apiece. 

The  conventual  church  was  then  pulled  dawn 
by  Sir  Thomas  Pope^  who  built  a  magnificent 
house  on  the  site.  This  became  the  habitation 
of  the  Ratd^Sj  earls  of  Susses.  Tlwmas^  the 
great  rival  of  the  favorite  earl  of  Leicester^ 
breathed  his  last  within  its  walls. 
Church  op  The  present  parochial  church  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalen.  Magdalen  was  founded  by  the  priors  of  Ber^ 
nkmdsejfy  for  the  use  of  their  adjoining  tenants. 

The  remains  of  antiquity  in  this  neighborhood 
are,  the  antient  gate  of  the  abby,  with  a  large 
arch  and  a  postern  on  one  side.  Adjoining  is 
part  of  a  very  old  building ;  and  on  passing  be- 
neath the  arch,  and  turning  to  the  left,  is  to  be 
seen,  within  a  court,  a  house  of  very  great  anti- 
quity,  called  (for  what  reason  I  know  not)  king 
Jahn*s  court. 
Bermondsbt  B%uuovt>sey 'Street  may  at  present  be  called 
Street.  ^^  ^^^  ff^^j  Staple  of  Our  kingdom.  Here  re- 
side numbers  of  merchantSy  who  supply  Rockdale^ 
Leicester^  Derby ^  Esetery  and  most  other  weaving 
districts  in  this  kingdom,  with  that  commodity. 
As  Sauthwark  may  be  considered  as  a  great 
suburb  to  London^  various  other  trades  are  carried 
on  there  to  a  vast  extent :  the  Tanners,  Curriers, 
Hatters,  Dyers,  Iron-founders,  Rope-makers,  Sail- 
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makers,  and  Block-makers,  occupy  a  considerable 
part  of  the  borough. 

The  most  eastern  parish  in  Southwark,  is  that  St.  Olave, 
of  St.  Olave^  or  Olqfy  so  named  from  the  Danish   Church." 
prince  who  was  massacred  by  his  Pagan  subjects.       y 
The  church  appears  to  have  been  founded  nearly     ^    / 
five  hundred  years  ago.*     The  parish  extends 
from  the  spot  on  Londan^bridge,  on  which  wat 
the  draw-bridge,  and  stretches  along  the  water* 
side  as  far  as  St.  Saviour^s  Dock.    In  this  parish, 
near  the  church,  was  the  inn  or  lodging  of  the 
abbot  of  Lewes  in  Sussex.    The  chapel  is  still 
remaining,  converted  into  a  cellar,  and,  by  the 
accumulation  of  earth,  sunk  under  ground  :  and  a 
gotbic  building,  now  turned  into  a  wine-vault 
bdonging  to  the  King^s-kead  tavern,  may  have 
been  part  of  the  mansion. 

St.  Johris  in  Horsiey-dawn  is  one  of  the  fifty  St.  John*8 
new  churches.  The  spire  is  fluted,  and  ends  dowv^* 
absurdly  enough  in  the  Ionic  scroll. 

On  SeUengers  wharf  stood  the  town-house  of 
the  abbot  of  St.  Jugustine's  at  Canterbusy; 
which  being  granted  to  Sir  Anthony  Stunt-Leger^ 
the  wharf  was  named  after  him,  but  corrupted 
according  to  the  modern  spelling.f 

The  abbot  of  Battle  had  also  here  his  city- 
mansion.     Battle-bridge^  or  rather  Stcurs^  took 

•  Maitiand,  i.  138g.  t  The  same. 
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Its  name  from  the  house :  as  did  the  streets  called 
the  MazeSj  from  the  luxurious  intricacies  in  his 
magnificent  gardens.* 
St.  Saviour's  St.  SoviouTS  Dock^  or,  as  it  is  called,  Savory  J 
bounds  the  eastern  end  of  this  parish.  St.  Sa-- 
viaur's  Dock  may  be  considered  as  the  port  of 
Southward  It  is  in  length  about  four  hundred 
yards,  biit  of  most  disproportionable  breadth,  not 
exceeding  thirty  feet.  The  borough  will  certainly 
give  it  a  more  useful  magnitude:  and  also  re- 
build the  warehouses  and  magazines  on  each  side. 
It  is  at  present  solely  appropriated  to  barges, 
which  discharge'  coals,  copperas  from  IVrittlesea 
in  Esscv,  pipe-clay,  corn,  and  various  other  arti- 
cles of  commerce.  If  the  dock  was  deepened,  and 
correspondent  wharfs  were  erected,  sloops  and 
smaller  vessels  might  come  from  different  sea-ports, 
and  hei*e  discharge  their  cargoes,  without  the  ex- 
pence  of  re-loading  lesser  craft,  in  order  to  re- 
land  them  at  this  dock.  It  antiently  belonged  to 
the  priory  of  St.  Saviour^s  Bermondsey^  as  did  cer- 
tain adjacent  mills,  which  in  1536  were  let^by  the 
monks  to  one  John  CurkWy  for  61.  then  the  value 
of  eighteen  quarters  of  good  wheat;  and  he  was 
besides  bound  to  grind  gratis  all  the  corn  used  in 
that  religious  house. 
RoTRBR-        On  the  east  side  of  the  dock  commences  the 


HITHE. 


•  Strypet  Siow,  I.  Book  iv.  p.  84. 
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parish  of  Rotherhithe  or  Redriff]  which  consists 
chiefly  of  one  ^  street  of  a  vast  length,  running 
along  the  shore,  and  winding  with  the  great  bend 
of  the  river,  to  a  very  small  distance  from  Dept'^ 
ford.  The  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Mary;  the 
steeple  consists  of  a  square  tower  with  a  circular 
lanthom,  formed  in  the  upper  part  of  a  peristyle 
of  Corinthian  columns :  and  out  of  its  summit 
issues  an  elegant  polygonal  spire. — I  introduce 
this  parish,  because  it  is  comprehended  in  the 
bills  of  mortality,  having  Jbeen  taken  in,  in  the 
year  1636,  with  five  other  parishes.  Near  the 
extremity  of  this  parish  are  the  docks  for  the 
Greenland  ships ;  a  profitable  nuisance,  very  pro- 
perly removed  to  a  distance  from  the  capital. 
The  greater  dock  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
mouth  of  the  fiimous  canal,  cut  in  1016  by  king 
Canute^  in  order  to  avoid  the  impediment  of  Lon- 
dSoii-bridge,  and  to  lay  siege  to  the  capital  by 
brin^g  his  fleet  to  the  west  side. 

Th£  Loke^  in  Southwark^  was  a  hospital  for  The  Lokb 
leprous  persons.  It  was  dedicated  to  St.  Leo- 
nard, and  existed  in  the  time  of  Edward  II :  till 
lately,  it  was,  under  the  care  of  the  hospital  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  appropriated  to  the  cure  of  an- 
other loathsome  disease.  The  word  changed  into 
Lock,  possibly  has  allusion  to  the  necessity  of  the 
inmates  being  locked  or  kept  apart  from  all  other 
patients. 
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As  the  Borough  Htgh-street  was  the  great 
passage  into  a  great  part  of  our  kingdom^  to 
and  from  our  capital,  it  was  particularly  well 
furnished  with  inns.  I  shall  only  mention  one 
Tabard,  immortalised  by  Chaucer.  The  sign  is  now  per* 
Inn.  verted  into  the  Talbot.  It  originally  was  the 
Tabard^  so  called  irom  the  sign — a  sleeveless 
coaty  open  on  both  sides,  with  a  square  collar, 
and  winged  at  the  shoulders ;  worn  by  persons  of 
rank  in  the  wars,  with  their  arms  painted  on  them 
that  they  might  be  k-  wn.  The  use  is  now  trans* 
ferred  to  the  Heralds.  This  was  the  rendezvous 
of  the  jolly  pilgrims,  who  fcNrmed  the  troop  which 
our  father  of  poetry  describes  sallying  out  to  pay 
its  devotions  to  the  great  St.  Thomoi  Beckett  who 
for  a  long  time  superseded  almost  every  other 
Swit. 


Befelle  that  in  that  mmm,  on  a  day. 

In  SmtihowtktXikm  TaUrdnllipf, 

Red  J  to  wenden  on  my  pilgrimage 

To  Canierhurtf,  with  devoute  corage^ 

At  night  was  come  into  that  hostellerie 

Wei  nine  and  Mpantf  in  a  oompagnie. 

Of  eondry  fotk,  by  a^entare  yfiilk^  ' 

In  felawship,  and  pilgrimes  were  they  alle. 

That  toward  CMiirhury  wolden  ride. 

The  chambeesaad  the  stables  werca  wide. 

And  wd  we  wesen  esed  atte  beste.  , 

The  memory  of  our  great  poet's  pilgrimage  is 
perpetuated  by  an  inscription  over  the  gateway  r 
^'  Thb  is  the  inn  where  Sir  Jeffty  Chaucer,  and 
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^^  nine  and  twen^  pilgrims,  lodged,  b  their  jour- 
<'  ney  to  Cant^rbiary,  in  1383.'' 

A  LiTTtE  west  of  St.  Mary  Overk's  (in  a  Trb  Globe, 
place  still  called  Globe  Alley)  stood  the  Globe,    spbarVs 
immortalized  by  having  been  the  theatre  on  which    '^"*^^"'- 
Shakespeare  first  trod  the  stag^  but  in  no  higher 
character  than  the  Ghost  in  his  own  play  of 
HanUet     It  appears  to  have  been  of  an  octa- 
gonal form;  and  is  said  to  have  been  covered 
with  rushes.*    I  have  been  told  that  the  door 
was  very  lately  standing.     James  I.  granted  a 
patei\t  to  Laurehce  Fletcher^  William  ShakIe- 
apsAEE,  Richard  Burbage^  Atigustine  Philippei, 
John  HemmgeSy  Henrie  CmdeUy  fViltiam  Sfy^ 
Robert  Armmy  and  Rkkard  CowHty  and  others 
of  his  majes^'s  servants,  to  act  here,  or  in  any 
other  part  of  the  kingdom.    Notwitiistaiidiag  the 
modesty  of  Shakeapeart  made  him  decline  taking 
any  considerable  part  in  his  own  productions,  his 
good-nature,  and  friendship  for  the  morose  Ben 
Jdbmony  induced  him  to  act  both  in  the  S^anus 
and  E^pery  Mam  in  his  Humour;  a  benevolence 
that  greatly  contributed  to  bring  the  latter  into 
putdk  notice.    But  in  Shakespeare's  own  plays, 
Dick  BuriagCf  as  he  was  familiarly  csdled,  was 
the  &voiTte  actor.    ComkU  and  Heminges  were 
las  intimate  friends:  and  published  his  plays  in 
folio,  seven  years  after  his  death. 

*  Sec  u  eDgfsving  of  it  in  vol.  I.  gf  Jiibwtfi'f  SIMesfieart. 
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The  playhouses^  in  and  about  Lofuktiy  were 
by  this  time  extremely  numerous,  there  not  being 
fewer  than  seventeen  between  the  years  1570 
and  1629. 

'    WESTMINSTER. 

I  NOW  return  to  the  extremity  of  the  western 
part  of  our  capital,  on  the  northern  bank  of  the 
riirer.  In  the  time  of  queen  Elizabethy  the  shore 
opposite  to  Lambeth  was  a  mere  marshy  tract. 
Mill-Bakk.  Mill-banky  the  last  dwelling  in  fVestmnster^  is  a 
large  house,  which  took  its  name  from  a  mill 
which  once  occupied  its  site.  Here,  in  my  boyish 
days,  I  often  experienced  the  hospitality  of  the 
late  Sir  Robert  Gr&oewyr^  its  worthy  o^er,  by 
an  ancestor  of  whom,  it  was  purchased  from  tlie 
\  MordauntSj  earls  of  Peterborough.  All  the  rest 
of  his  vast  property  about  London  devolved  on 
him  in  right  of  his  mother,  Mary^  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Alexander  Diwies  of  Ebury^  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex*  I  find,  in  the  plan  of  Zoit- 
dan  by  HoUaVy  a  mansion  on  this  spot,  under 
the  name  of  PeterboroughAxon^.  It  probably 
was  built  by  the  first  earl  of  Peterborough.  It 
was  inhabited  by  his  successors,  and  retained  its 
name  till  the  time  of  the  death  of  that  great  but 

*  Grandfietther  to  the  present  Robert  earl  Grosvenwr.    Ed. 
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irregular  genius  Charks,  earl  of  Peterborough^  in 
17 55.  It  was  rebuilt  in  its  present  form  by  the 
Grovenor  family. 

A  LITTLE  farther  was  the  antient  Horse-ferry     Horhs- 
between  fVestmimter  and  Lambeth:  suppressed  *  '/ 

on  the  building  of  WwfwMiwfer-bridge.  The  ferry 
having  been  the  property  of  the  archbishops  of 
Canterbury f  they  were  allowed  the  sum  of  3,000/. 
which  was  funded. 

A  LITTLE  beyond  the  Horse-ferry  stands  the  St.  Johv 
church  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist^  one  of  the  fifty  ™Ej^^iygf 
voted  by  parlement,  to  give  this  part  of  the  town 
the  air  of  the  capital  of  a  Christian  country.  It 
was  begun  in  1721,  and  finished  in  1728.  The 
architect  was  Mr.  Archer^  hut  Sir  John  Van-- 
brugh  has  usually  the  discredit  of  this  pile.*  Not^ 
withstanding  it  is  deservedly  censured  for  its  load 
of  ornaments,  they  are  by  no  means  destitute  of 
beauty.  The  aim  at  excess  of  magnificence  is  not 
a  fault  peculiar  to  the  builder. 

At  a  small  distance  to  the  east  is  that  noble  Wbstmiv 
specimen  of  gothic  architecture,  the  conventual 
church  of  St.  Peter's  abby  of  Westminster.    The 
church  is  said  to  have  been  founded  about  the  Founded  bt 
year  610,  by  Sebert  king  of  the  East-Saxons,  on    ^'*"'^' 

*  For  this^  aod  a  number  of  other  corrections  and  additions,  I  am 
obliged  to  the  MS.  notes  of  Mr.  Gray,  in  an  interleaved  copy  of 
London  and  its  Environs,  which  I  had  the  honor  of  perusing^  bj 
the  fkTor  of  the  Earl  of  Hakcoukt. 
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the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Apollo^  flung  down» 
quotb  legend,  by  an  earthquake.  The  king  dedi- 
cated his  new  church  to  St.  Peter;  who  descended 
in  person,  with  a  host  of  heavenly  choristers,  to 
save  the  bishop,  Mellitus^  the  trouble  of  conse- 
cration. The  saint  descended  on  the  Surry  side^ 
in  a  stormy  night;  but,  prevaling  on  Edric^  a 
fisherman,  to  waft  him  over,  performed  the  cere- 
mony: and,  as  a  proof,  left  behind  the  chrism, 
and  precious  droppings  of  the  wax  candles,  with 
which  the  astonished  fisherman  saw  the  church 
illuminated.  He  conveyed  the  saint  safely  back ; 
who  directed  him  to  inform  the  bishop  that  there 
was  no  farther  need  of  consecration.  He  likewise 
directed  Edric  to  fling  out  his  nets,  who  was 
rewarded  with  a  miraculous  draught  of  salmons  : 
the  saint  also  promised  to  the  fisherman  and  his 
successors,  tiiat  they  never  should  want  plenty  of 
salmon,  provided  they  presented  every  tenth  to 
his  church.  This  custom  was  observed  till  at 
lest  the  year  1S82.  The  fisherman  that  day  had 
a  right  to  sit  at  the  same  table  with  the  prior ;  and 
he  might  demand  of  the  cellarer,  ale  and  bread ; 
and  the  cellarer  again  might  take  of  the  fish's  tail 
as  much  as  he  could,  with  four  fingers  and  his 
.   thumb  erect. 

The  place  in  which  it  was  built  was  then 
styled  Thornie  island,  from  its  being  over-run 
with  thorns  and  briers ;  and  it  was  besides  insu- 
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lated  by  a  branch  of  the  Thama.  Part  of  the  in- 
sulation seems  to  remain.  It  commences  a  little 
above  the  old  bridge  at  Ckd^eOj  leading  to  Jennys 
miiMy  and  the  secondary  stream  supplies  CheUea 
water-works.^  This  church  was  l^urnt  by  the  Burnt  bt 
Danes;  and  restored  by  the  incontinent  king  Ed-  Kbbuiltbt 
gaty  in  958,  under  the  influence  of  St.  Dunstan,  ^^*^*- 
the  most  continent  of  men,  and  such  a  lover  of 
celibacy  that  he  drove  out  of  the  church  every 
married  priest.  Edgar  ravished  nuns:  but  he 
founded  or  re-fonnded  fifty  monasteries,  and 
planted,  with  very  poor  endowments,  in  this, 
twelve  monks  of  the  Benedictine  order. 

It  was  reserved  for  the  pious  Confessor  to  re-    Agaht  bt 

£dward  thb 

build  both  church  and  abby;  he  began  the  work  CovFB^jsoit. 
in  1049i  and  finished  it  in  a  most  magnificent 
manner  in  1006,  and  endowed  it  with  the  utmost 
munificence.  An  abby  is  nothing  without  reliques.  Rbliquu. 
Here  was  to  be  found  the  veil,  apd  some  of  tl)e 
milk  of  the  Virgin :  the  blade-bone  of  St.  Bene- 
Oct :  the  finger  of  St,  Alphage :  the  head  of  St. 

*  According  to  Maitland,  Tkomey  island  was  effected  by  a 
branch  of  die  Thames,  which  entered  from  the  east  at  the  spot  in 
Channel  or  Canon-row,  where  ManchesterA>vSl\dm^  now  stand,  and 
running  westwiid,  intersected  JCing-street,  then  followed  Gtw* 
d!nifr*«-lane»  P)rtnce*«-streety  and  Co/Zege-street,  till  it  was  re-united 
with  the  river.  The  editor  of  Smith* s  antiquities  of  Westminster 
fixes  its  commencement  farther  north,  to  a  spot  adjoining  the 
southern  end  of  the  present  Prtoy-gMdens,  the  boundary  of  the 
antient  palace  of  JThUehalL    Ed. 

G  2 
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Maxilla :  and  half  the  jaw-bone  of  St.  Anastasia: 
The  good  Edward  was  buried  in  his  own  church. 
William  the  Conqueror  bestowed  on  his  tomb  a 
rich  pall:  and  in  1163,  Henry  II.  lodged  his 
body  in  a  costly  ferretry,  translating  it  from  its 
pristine  place. 

This  church  had  been  a  npted  sanctuary,  and 
was  one  of  those  exempted  from  suppression  by 
Henry  VIIL  Stmv  thinks  that  the  privilege  was 
granted  to  this  church  by  its  founder,  king  Sebert. 
That  venerable  and  able  antiquary  the  Reverend 
Mr.  PeggCy  supposes  that  it  only  took  place  after 
the  canonization  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  in  1 198. 
I  refer  to  his  elaborate  work  on  the  subject  of 
sanctuaries,  in  the  eighth  volume  of  the^rcAoeo- 
logia.  I  shall  only  mention  a  very  remarkable 
kutance  of  a  most  sacrilegious  violation  of  the 
privilege,  in  this  very  church:  in  which,  in  the 
year  1378,  Robert  Haule,  and  John  Schakely 
esquires,  had  taken  refuge,  for  no  other  reason 
than  to  save  their  persons  from  the  rage  of  John 
of  Gaunt  A\k]sA  of  Lanca^er,  for  refusing  to  deli- 
ver to  him  a  French  hostage,  to  whose  ransom 
they  had  a  rijght.  The  duke  sent  here  fifty  armed 
men«  They  first  seduced  Schakel  from  the  sanc- 
-tuary.  Haule  refused  to  confide  in  their  pro- 
mises; but  remained  at  the  altar,  attending  at 
high  mass.  Haule  made  a  manful  resistance  with 
bis  short  sword,  and  drove  them  into  the  chancel, 
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where  he  was  slain.  In  his  last  words  he  recom- 
mended himself  to  God,  the  avenger  of  such  in^ 
juries;  and  to  the  liberty  of  our  holy  mother  the 
church.  With  him  was  murdered  his  servant,  and 
a  monk  who  had  entreated  the  assassins  not  to 
violate  the  holiness  of  the  place.  Hauk  was  in- 
terred in  tiie  abby.  Part  of  an  inscription,  rela-- 
tive  to  this  cruel  act,  was  remaining  on  a  brass,  in 
the  time  of  IVeever.^  Sudbury,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury y  made  complaint  in  parlement  of  this 
breach  of  privilege.  The  church  was  shut  about 
four  months,  till  it  was  purified  from  the  profana- 
tion. The  offenders  were  excommunicated,  a  Idrge 
sum  of  money  paid  to  the  church,  and  all  its  privi- 
leges confirmed  in  the  next  parlement 

Either  from  the  decay  of  the  building,  or  a  Rebuilt  a 
particular  zeal  and  affection  which  Henry  III.  ^y'hmrt* 
had  for  the  royal  Confessing  that  prince  pulled       ^^^• 
down  the  Saxon  pile,  and  rebuilt  it  in  its  present 
elegant  and  magnificent  form.    In  1245  he  under- 
took this  great  work,  in  the  mode  of  architecture 
which  began  to  take  place  in  his  days,  but  did  not 
carry  it  on  farther  than  four  arches  west  of  the 
middle  tower;  and  the  vaulting  of  this  was  not 
finished  till  1296.     He  did  not  live  to  complete 
his  design,  which  was  carried  on  by  his  successor. 
It  advanced  slowly  in  succeeding  reigns,   and, 

*  Funeral  Monuments^  484^  5. 
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from  the  poitcullis  on  the  roof  of  the  last  arches, 
it  appears  that  Henry  VII.  or  VIII.  contributed 
to  the  repairs,  that  being  the  device  of  those  mon- 
archs.  It  was  never  finished:  the  great  tower, 
and  two  western  towers,  remaining  incomplete  at 
the  Reformation ;  after  which  the  two  present  tow- 
ers arose.  That  in  the  centre  is  wanting.  A  ca- 
sual fire  had  long  before  destroyed  the  roof;  but 
by  the  piety  of  JSdward  and  several  of  the  abbots 
it  was  restored  to  the  beauty  and  splendor  we  so 
justly  admire. 

Henry  III.  performed  two  acts  of  pious  re- 
spect to  the  remains  of  the  founders  of  this  abby, 
which  must  not  be  omitted.     He  translated  those 
of  Sebert  into  a  tomb  of  touchstone,  beneath  an 
arch  made  in  the  wall.     Above  were  paintings, 
long  since  de&ced,  done  by  order  of  the  king,  whq 
was  strongly  imbued  with  the  love  of  the  arts; 
Mr.  IValpole*  has  preserved  several  of  the  pre- 
cepts for  a  number  of  paintings  in  this  church, 
and  other  places.     Among  them  are  directions 
for  painting  duos  Cherumbinos  cum  hilari  vuUu 
et  jocose. 
Shrinb  op       But  what  does  that  prince  the  most  honor  is 
Confessor,  '^^  shrine,f  which  he  caused  to  be  made  in  honor 
byCavalini.  ^f  ^jjg  Confessor^  placed  in  a  chapel  which  bears 

*  Anecdotes  of  Paintings  1,  2,  &seq. 

t  Engravea  by  Mr.  Fertue,  and  published  among  the  Vetutta 
Monumenta,  tab.  xvi. 
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his  name.  This  beautiful  mosaic  work  vras  the 
perfbrmance  of  Peter  Cavalim,  inventor  of  that 
species  of  ornament  It  is  supposed  that  he  was 
brought  into  England  by  the  abbot  Ware^  who 
visited  Rome  in  IZ56.  IVeeoer  expressly  says, 
'^  He  brought  from  thence  certain  workmen,  and 
^^  rich  porphery  stones,  whereof  hee  made  that 
'*  curious,  singular,  rare  pavement  before  the  high 
'^  altar;  and  with  these  stones  and  workmen  he 
'^  did  also  frame  the  shrine  of  Edward  the  Con- 
^*  fessor."*  This  beautiful  memorial  consists  of 
three  rows  of  arches ;  the  lower  pointed,  the  up- 
per round :  and  on  each  side  of  the  lower  is  a 
most  elegant  twisted  pillar,  an  ornament  the  artist 
seems  peculiarly  fond  of.  Children,  or  childish 
age,  have  greatly  injured  this  beautiful  shrine,  by 
picking  out  the  mosaic,  through  the  shameful  con- 
nivance of  the  attendant  vergers. 

Round  this  chapel  are  twelve  other  chapels, 
all  built  by  Henry  III.  They  were  an  after- 
thought, and  formed  no  part  of  the  original  design. 
Before  this  shrine  seem  to  have  been  offered  the 
spotia  opima.  The  Scotch  regalia^  and  the  sacred 
chair  from  Scone^  were  offered  here ;  and  Alphon^ 
sOf  third  son  to  Edward  I.  who  died  in  his  child- 
hood, presented  the  golden  coronet  of  our  unfortu- 
nate prmce  the  last  Llewelyn. 

*  Funeral  Monuments,  485. 
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Anotrek,        This  is  not  the  only  specimen  of  CaoaKnii 

BY  THB  SAVB 

Artist,  skill,  which  we  possess  in  this  kingdom*  Mr. 
JValpok^  has,  at  his  beautifiil  villa  near  town, 
another  shrine  of  his  workmanship,  brought,  in 
1768,  from  the  church  oi  Santa  Maria  Maggiore, 
in  Rome;  and  placed  in  a  chapel  m  his  gardens. 
It  was  erected,  in  1256,  over  the  bodies  of  the 
holy  martyrs  SimpHcius^  Faustina^  and  Beatrix^ 
by  John  James  CapocciOy  and  Vinia  his  wife.  It 
diflfers  in  form  from  the  shrine  of  St.  Edward^  but 
is  formed  of  the  same  materials,  and  adorned  with 
the  same  twisted  columns. 

Along  the  freeze  of  the  screen  of  the  chapel, 
are  fourteen  legendary  sculptures  respecting  the 
Confessor.  They  are  so  rudely  done,  that  we  may 
conclude  that  the  art  at  this  time  was  at  a  very 
low  ebb.  The  first  is  the  trial  of  queen  Emma. 
The  next  the  birth  of  Edward.  Another  is  his 
coronation.  The  fourth  tells  us  how  our  saint 
was  frightened  into  the  abolition  of  the  dane-gelt, 
by  seeing  the  devil  dance  upon  the  money  bags. 
The  fifth  is  the  story  of  his  winking  at  the  thief 
who  was  robbing  his  treasury.  The  sixth  is  meant 
to  relate  the  appearance  of  our  Saviour  to  him. 
The  seventh  shews  how  the  invasion  of  England 
was  frustrated  by  the  drowning  of  the  Danish 
king.     Eighthly  is  seen  the  quarrel  between  the 

*  It  need  scarcely  be  stated  that  the  Mr.  Wdlpole,  so  often  r6. 
fiened  to,  was  the  celebrated  Horace  afterwards  earl  of  Orfard.  £o. 
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boys.  Tosti  and  Harold,  predicting  their  respective 
&tes.  In  the  ninth  sculpture  is  the  Confessor^s 
vision  of  the  seven  sleepers.  Tenthly,  how  he 
meets  St.  John  the  Evangelist  in  the  guise  of  a 
pilgrim.  Eleventhly,  how  the  blind  were  cured 
by  their  eyes  being  washed  in  his  dirty  water* 
Twelfthly,  how  St.  John  delivers  to  the  pilgrims  a 
ring.  In  the  thirteenth  they  deliver  the  ring  to 
the  king*  which  he  had  unknowingly  given  to 
St.  John  as  an  alms,  when  he  met  him  in  the  form 
of  a  pilgrim.  This  was  attended  with  a  message 
from  the  Saint,  foretelling  the  death  of  the  king. 
And  the  fourteenth  shews  the  consequential  haste 
made  by  him  to  complete  his  pious  foundation.* 

In  this  very  chapel  is  a  third  proof  of  the  skill  Heury  hi. 
of  Caoalini  or  some  of  his  pupils.     It  is  an  altar  thb  samb. 


tomb  of  Henry  himself,  enriched  like  the  shrine, 
and  with  wreathed  columns  at  each  corner,  f  The 
figure  of  this  prince,  who  died  in  1S7S,  is  of  brass, 
and  placed  recumbent.  This  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  first  brazen  image  known  to  have  been 
cast  in  our  kingdom.  The  little  book^  sold  at  the 
door  to  the  visitors  of  this  solemn  scenery,  will  be 
a  sufficient  guide  to  the  fine  and  numerous  fune- 

*  All  these  are  accurately  engraven  and  fully  explained,  in  the 
first  volume  of  Mr.  Carters  Antiquities. 

t  See  Sandford't  Genealogies,  92. — Tyart,  tab.  85.  vol,  ii.— - 
GmtgKs  Sepulch.  Mon.  i.  57.  tab.  xx,  xxi. 
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brial  memorials  of  the  place.  Let  me  only  ob« 
serve,  that  here  may  be  read  an  excellent  lecture 
on  the  progress  of  these  efforts  of  human  skill, 
from  the  simple  altar  tomb  to  the  most  ostenta- 
tious proofs  of  human  vanity.  The  humble  re- 
cumbent figure  with  uplifted  hands,  as  if  depre- 
cating the  justice  of  Heaven  for  the  offences  of 
this  mortal  state ;  or  the  proper  kneeling  attitude, 
supplicating  that  mercy  which  the  purest  must 
stand  in  need  of,  may  be  seen  here  in  various  de- 
grees of  elegance.  The  careless  lolling  attitude 
of  heroes  in  long  gowns  and  flowing  periwigs  suc- 
ceeds ;  and  after  them,  busts  or  statues  vaunting 
theif  merits,  and  attended  with  such  a  train  of 
Pagan  deities,  as  would  almost  lead  to  suppose  it  a 
heathen  Pantheon  instead  of  a  Christian  church. 
As  far  as  respects  the  figures  on  the  antient 
tombs,  there  is  a  dull  uniformity.  They  generally 
are  recumbent ;  often  with  their  hands  joined,  and 
erect.  If  their  spouses  are  placed  on  their  side, 
as  a  mark  of  conjugal  aficction,  the  hand  of  one  is 
clasped  in  that  of  the  other.  Frequently  the  legs 
of  the  hero  are  crossed,  in  case  he  had  gained  that 
honorable  privilege  by  the  merits  of  a  crusade, 
and  his  hand  is  employed  in  the  menacing  action 
of  unsheathing  his  sword.  The  sides  of  the  tombs 
are  often  embellished  with  figures  of  the  offspring 
of  the  deceased ;  frequently  with  figures  of  mourn- 
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CIS,  pleureurs^  or  weepers,*  generally  in  monastic 
habits,  as  whole  convents  were  wont  (and  still  are 
accustomed,  in  Catholic  countries)  to  pour  out 
their  pious  inhabitants  to  form  processions  at  the 
funerals  of  the  great.  In  our  capital,  the  frater- 
nity of  Augustine  Papey^  the  threescore  priests  of 
Leaden-hali,  and  the  company  of  parbh-clerks, 
skilled  in  singing  diriges  and  the  fimeral  offices, 
were  accustomed  to  attend  the  solemn  burials. 

Tasteless  as  are  the  figures  of  the  deceased, 
yet  the  ornaments  above  are  often  in  the  richest 
style  that  the  wild  unfettered  genius  of  Gothic 
architecture  could  invent;  fine  and  light  sculp- 
ture  of  foliage,  of  animals,  or  human  forms.  The 
monuments  of  Aymer  de  Valence  earl  of  Pern* 
brokcy  who  was  murdered  in  France  in  IStS,  and 
of  Edmund  Crouchback  earl  of  Lancaster^  are 
ma^ificent  On  the  side  of  these  tombs  are  the 
figures  of  the  pleureursj  or  mourners,  exemplified 
in  numbers  of  other  tombs  in  this  kingdom.  Mr. 
Gough  has  favored  us  with  very  elegant  engrav- 
ings of  both  of  these,  in  his  splendid  work  on  JBri- 
tish  sepulchral  monuments. 

*  See  the  curious  contract,  in  Dugdalei  fFanoickthire,  p.  364, 
between  the  executors  of  Richard  Beauchamp  earl  of  Warwick,  and 
John  Euex,  marbler  ^  JVilliam  Austin,  founder ;  and  Thomas  Stem 
went,  copper-smith  3  for  their  making  xiv  iords  and  ladyes  in  divers 
▼cstures  called  weepers,  and  xiv  images  of  nummeri,  to  be  gilt  by 
Bartholomew  Lambespring,  Dutchman,  a«d  goldsmythe  of  London. 
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Iv  the  reigns  of  queen  EUzabetk^  and  Jamt$  I. 
b^ns  toappeararayof  tasteintfaescolptors.  I 
shall  instance  one  of  the  six  sons  of  Henry  lord 
NarrUf  who  appear  kneeling  roond  his  magni- 
ficAt  cenotaph  (for  he  was  buried  at  Rycoi)  in 
the  chapel  of  St.  Andrea>.  This  figure  has  cme 
hand  on  his  breast,  the  other  a  little  removed 
firom  it;  an  attitude  of  devotion,  inexpressibly 
fine,  in  defiance  of  the  ungraceful  dress  of  the 
time.     Lord  Norris  died  in  1589-* 

Another  proof  is  in  the  moaument  of  Sir 
Francis  VerCj  who  died  in  1608,  distinguished  by 
thirty  years  of  able  service  in  the  Low  Countries 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  He  is  represented  in  a 
gown  recumbent;  over  him,  four  fine  figures  of 
armed  knights,  kneeling  on  one  knee^  support  a 
marble  slab,  on  which  are  strewed  the  various 
parts  of  his  armouh  At  Breda  is  the  tomb  of 
Jngelbert  IL  count  of  NassaUy  who  died  in  1504, 
executed  on  the  same  idea. 

The  figure  of  young  Francis  HoUiSy  son  of  John 
earl  of  Clare^  cut  ofi^  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  in 
1622,  on  his  return  from  a  campaign  in  the  Ne- 
therlandSy  has  great  merit    He  is  placed,  dressed 

•  Dugdales  Baronage,  ii.  404.— i)ar/,  by  mistake*  oJb  this 
nobleman  Francis ;  who  was  grandson  to  Henry,  and  left  only  one 
ehild,  a  daughter.  He  fell  a  suicide,  in  a  fit  of  proud  resentment* 
for  an  imaginaiy  afiiont  on  account  of  a  lord  Scrope,  which  he  had 
not  the  sense*  or  the  courage*  to  accommodate  in  a  proper  manner. 
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like  a  Grecian  warrior,  on  an  altar,  in  a  mann^ 
that  does  great  credit  to  Nicholas  Stone^  or  rather 
to  the  earl,  to  whom  Mr.  fFalpole  justly  attributes 
the  design. 

The  figure  of  Doctor  Busby,  master  of  FVest- 
minster  school,  who  died  in  1695,  is  elegant  and 
spirited.  He  lies  resting  on  one  arm ;  a  pen  in 
one,  a  book  in  the  other  hand :  his  countenance 
looking  up.  His  loose  dress  is  very  favorable  to 
the  sculptor,*  who  has  given  it  most  graceful 
flows  :  the  close  cap  alone  is  inimical  to  his  art. 

I  CANNOT  go  through  the  long  series  of  tombs : 
nor  will  I  attempt,  like  the  Egyptians  of  old,  to 
bring  the  silent  inhabitants  to  a  posthumous  trial, 
or  draw  their  frailties  to  light  I  will  only  men- 
tion the  crowned  heads  who  here  repose,  till  that 
day  comes  which  will  level  every  distinction  of 
rank,  and  shew  every  individual  in  his  proper  cha- 
racter. Qjualis  erat,  says  a  beautiful  and  modest 
inscription,  iste  diesindicabit. 

The  second  of  our  monarchs  who  lies  here,  is  Edward  l 
the  renowned  Edward  I.  in  an  altar  tomb,  as  mo- 
dest and  plain,  as  his  fame  was  great.  A  long 
inscription  in  monkish  lines  imperfectly  records 
the  deeds  of  the  conqueror  of  Scotland,  and  of  the 
antient  Britons.  In  1770,  antiquarian  curiosity 
was  so  urgent  with  the  respectable  dean  of  fVest- 

*  Francis  Bird.    £o. 
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minster,  as  to  prevale  on  him  to  permit  certain 
members  of  the  society,  under  proper  regulations, 
to  inspect  the  remains  of  this  celebrated  hero;  and 
discover,  if  possible,  the  composition  which  gave ' 
such  duration  to  the  human  body.  The  writs  de 
cera  renovanda  circa  corpus  regis  Edwardi prtTm* 
being  extant,  gave  rise  to  this  search. 

In  the  minute  relation  by  that  able  and  worthy 
antiquary  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Aylqffe,  hart,  almost 
y  every  particular  is  given.  On  lifting  up  the  lid  of 
the  tomb,  the  royal  body  was  found  wrapped  in  a 
strong  thicic  linen  cloth,  waxed  on  the  inside :  the 
head  and  face  were  covered  with,  a  sudarium  or 
face-cloth  of  crimson  sarcenet,  wrapped  into  three 
folds,  conformable  to  the  m^kin  used  by  our 
Saviour  in  his  way  to  his  crucifixion,  as  we  are 
'  assured  by  the  church  of  Rome.  On  flinging 
open  the  external  mantle,  the  corpse  was  disco- 
vered in  all  the  ensigns  of  majesty,  richly  habited. 
The  body  was  wrapped  in  a  fine  linen  cere-cloth, 
closely  fitted  to  every  part,  even  to  the  very  fin- 
gers and  fietce.  Over  the  cere-doth  was  a  tunic  of 
red  silk  damask ;  above  that  a  stole  of  thick  white 
tissue  crossed  the  breast,  and  on  this,  at  six  inches 
distance  from  each  other,  quatre-fbils  of  philligree* 
work,  of  gilt  metal  set  with  £dse  stones,  imitating 
rubies,  sapphires,  amethysts,  &c. ;  and  the  inter* 

*  Archaeologia,  iii.  376, 398,  399. — Similar  warrants  were  issued 
on  account  o(  Edward  III.  Richard  II.  and  Henry  IV. 
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vals  between  the  quatre-foils  on  the  stole,  pow- 
dered with  minute  white  beads,  tacked  down  into 
a  most  elegant  embroidery,  in  form  not  miiike 
what  is  called  the  true  lover's  knot.  Above  these 
habits  was  the  royal  mantle  of  rich  crimson  sattin, 
fastened  on  the  left  shoulder  with  a  magnificent 
fibula^  of  gilt  metal  richly  chased,  and  ornamented 
with  four  pieces  of  red,  and  four  of  blue,  trans- 
parent paste,  and  twenty-four  more  pearls.  The 
corpse,  from  the  waist  downwards,  was  covered 
with  a  rich  cloth  of  figured  gold,  which  fell  down 
to  the  feet  and  was  tucked  beneath  them.  On  the 
back  of  each  hand  was  a  quatre-foil  like  those  on 
the  stole.  In  his  right  hand  was  a  sceptre  with  a 
cross  of  copper  gilt,  and  of  elegant  workmanship, 
reaching  to  the  right  shoulder.  In  the  left  hand 
the  rod  and  dove,  which  passed  over  the  shoulder 
and  reached  the  royal  ear.  The  dove  stood  on  a 
ball  placed  on  three  ranges  of  oak  leaves  of  ena- 
melled green;  it  was  of  white  enamel.  On  the 
head  was  a  crown  charged  with  trefoils  made  of 
gilt  metaL*  The  head  was  lodged  in  the  cavity 
oi  the  stone-coffin,  always  observable  in  those  re- 
ceptacles of  the  dead.  I  refer  the  reader  to  the 
Archaeologia  for  the  other  minutia  attendant  on 
the  habiting  of  the  royal  corpse.  It  was  dressed  in 
conformity  to  antient  usage,  even  as  early  as  the 

*  The  dress  is  represented  on  a  seal  of  this  monarch's,  in  Sand- 
ford's  Genealogy,  120,  with  tolerable  accuracy. 
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time  of  the  Saxon  Sebert.  The  use  of  the  cere- 
cloth is  continued  to  our  days :  in  the  instance  of 
our  late  king,  the  two  serjeant-surgeons  had  12S/. 
&f.  9d.  each  for  opening  and  embalming ;  and  the 
apothecary  152/.  for  a  fine  double  cere-clothj  and 
a  due  quantity  of  rich  perfumed  aromatic  pow* 
ders.* 
Elbavor        Eleanor  of  Castile^  the  beautiful  and  affec- 

HisQuBKir.  ^iQjjg^jg  queen  of  Edward^  was  in  1290  deposited 
here.  Her  figure^f  in  copper  gilt,  rests  on  a  ta- 
blet of  the  same,  placed  on  an  altar  tomb  of  Pet- 
worth  marble. 

The  murdered  prince  Edward  II.  found  his 
grave  at  Glocester:  his  son,  the  glorious  warrior 

Edward  III.  Edword  III.  rests  here.  His  figure  at  full  length, 
made  of  copper  once  gilt,  lies  beneath  a  rich  go* 
thic  shrine  of  the  same  material.  His  hair  is 
disheveled,  his  beard  long  and  flowing.  His  gown 
reaches  to  his  feet*  Each  hand  holds  a  sceptre. 
The  figures  of  his  children  in  brass  surrouad  the 
altar  tomb.|  His  worthy  queen  PhiUppa  was  in- 
terred at  his  feet.  §  Her  figure  in  alabaster  repre- 
sents her  as  a  most  masculine  woman.  She  died 
in  1369:  her  royal  spouse  in  1377.  His  latter 
end  was  marked  with  misfortunes ;  by  the  death 
of  his  son  the  Black  Prince ;  by  a  raging  pesti- 

*  Arckaeologia,  iii.  402.  f  Sandfird^  131. 

X  San4ford,  nh .---GougK s  Sepulch.  Mon.  i.  ISQ.  tab,  1?,  Ki. 

§  San4ford,  IJi.-^Gaugh,  i.  63.  tab.  zziii. 
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lence ;  but  more  by  his  unseasonable  love  in  his 
doating  years.  How  finely  does  Mr.  Gray  paint 
bis  death,  and  the  gay  entrance  of  his  successor 

I        into  power,  in  the  bitter  taunt  he  puts  into  the 

>         mouth  of  a  British  bard ! 

Mighty  victor,  mighty  lord, 
liow  on  his  fiineral  couch  he  lies ! 
No  pitying  heart,  no  eye,  tiSotd 
A  tear  to  grace  his  obsequies* 
Is  the  sable  warrior  fled? 
Thy  son  is  gone :  he  rests  among  the  dead ! 
.    The  swoon,  that  in  thy  noon^tide  beam  were  horn  ? 
Gone  to  salute  the  rising  mom. 
Fair  laughs  the  mom,  and  sofjt  the  Zephyr  blows> 
^hile,  proudly  riding  o*er  the  azure  realm. 
In  gallant  trim  the  gilded  vessel  goes; 
Youth  on  the  prow,  and  pleasure  at  the  helm  $ 
Regardless  of  the  sweeping  whirlwind's  sway. 
That,  hAsh'd  in  grim  repose,  expects  his  evening-prey. 

The  tomb  of  the  wasteful  unfortunate  prince  Richard  IL 
Richard  IL  and  his  first  consort  AnnCy  daughter 
of  JVmccslam  king  of  Bohemia^  is  the  next  in 
order.*  It  was  erected  by  Henry  V.  Their 
figures^  in  the  same  metal  as  the  former,  lie  recum- 
bent on  it.  He  had  directed  them  to  be  made  in 
bis  life-time,  by  J?,  and  Godfrey ^  of  JVood-shxety 
goldsmiths :  the  expence  of  gilding  was  four  hun- 
dred marksv  The  countenance  of  Richard  is  very 
unlike  the  beautiful  painting  of  him  on  board;  six  His  Por« 
feet  eleven  inches  high,  by  three  feet  seven  inches 

•  'San4ford,  S03.— Go»gV#  Setralch.  Mon.  i.  l63.  tah.  hd,  bdi. 
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Sroad ;  \n  which  he  is  repreaentjed  sitting  in  a 
chair  of  state,  with  a  globe  in  one  hand,  the 
^sceptre  in  the  other ;  a  crown  on  his  head ;  and 
)U9  dress  extremely  rich  and  elegant;  many  parts 
marked  with  his  initial,  R.  surmounted  with  a 
crown.  His  countenance  remarkably  fine  and 
gentle,  little  indicative  of  his  bad  and  oppressive 
reign.* 

This  picture,  after  tlie  test  of  nearly  four  hun- 
dred years,  is  in  the  highest  preservation;  and  not 
less  remarkable  for  the  elegance  of  the  coloring, 
than  the  excellence  of  the  drawing,  considering 
the  early  age  of  the  performance.  It  was  re* 
touched  by  Vandyke  and  again  about  the  year 
1727*  The  back  ground  is  elevated  above  the 
figure,  of  an  uneven  surface,  and  gilt.  The  cu- 
rious will  find,  in  Mr.  Walpole^s  Anecdotes,  vol.  i. 
an  ingenious  conjecture  respecting  the  method  of 
painting  in  that  early  period,  which  has  given 
such  amazing  duration  to  the  labors  of  its  artists. 
This  portrait  was  originally  huug  up  in  the  choir 
of  the  abby;  but  about  a  dozen  years  ago  was 
removed  to  the  Jerusalem  chamber. 

HbitryV.  Within  a  beautiful  chapel  of  gothic  work- 
manship, of  open  iron-work,  ornamented  with 
various  images,  is  the  tomb  of  the  gallant  prince 

'*'     .     "    Henry  V.-f  a  striking  contrast  to  the  weak  and 
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liixarious  Richard.  This  was  built  by  Henry  VIL  U  ;. 
in  compliment  to  his  illustrious  relation  and  pre* 
decessor.  His  queen  Catherine  had  before  erect* 
ed  his  monument,  and  placed  his  image,  cut  iti 
heart  of  oak,  and  covered  over  with  silver,  on 
^uti  altar  tomb;  the  head  was  (as  our  learned 
guide  told  us)  of  solid  silver,  which,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VII L  was  sacrilegiously  stolen  away. 
The  wooden  headless  trunk  still  remains. 

On  each  side  of  this  royal  chapel  is  a  winding 
staircase,  inclosed  in  a  turret  of  open  iron-work, 
which  leads  into  a  chauntry  founded  for  the  pur- 
.  pose  of  masses,  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  this 
great  prince.  The  front  looks  over  the  shrine  of 
tlie  Confessor.  Here  is  kept  a  parcel  of  human 
figures,  which  in  old  times  were  dressed  out  and 
carried  at  funeral  processions;  but  at  present, 
very  deservedly,  have  obtained  the  name  of  the 
ragged  regiment  More  worthy  of  notice  is  the 
elegant  termination  of  the  columella  of  the  two^ 
staircases,  which  spread  at  the  top  of  the  turrets 
into  roofs  of  uncommon  elegance. 

One  end  of  this  chauntry  rests  against  that  of 
the  chapel  of  Henry  VIL  Among  the  stone 
statues  placed  there  is  the  French  patron  St 
Denys,  most  composedly  carrying  his  head  in  hisr 
hand. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  chauntry,  over  his 
monument,  is  the  representation  of  his  corbnation^ 

H  2  ^ 
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The  face  of  Henry  is  distinguished  by  a  wea 
under  his  chin;  with  which  it  was  probably  mark- 
edy  as  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  sculptor 
would  have  added  a  deformity.* 

His  Queek.  CATHERINE,  his  royal  consort,  had  less  respect 
payed  to  her  remains.  She  had  sunk  from  the 
bed  of  the  conqueror  of  France^  to  that  of  a  com- 
mon gentleman :  yet  gave  to  these  kingdoms  a  long 
line  of  princes.  She  died  in  1437,  and  was  in- 
terred in  the  chapel  of  our  lady  in  this  church. 
When  her  grandson  Henry  VI  I.  ordered  that  to 
be  pulled  down,  to  make  room  for  his  own  magni- 
ficent  chapel,  he  ungratefully  neglected  the  re- 
mains of  this  bis  ancestress,  and  suffered  them  to 
be  flung  carelessly  into  a  wooden  chest,  where 
they  still  rest  near  her  Henry's  tomb. 

Edward  v;  Next  is  the  cenotaph  of  the  two  innocents. 
Brother.  EdwardY.  and  his  brother  Richard  Ank'^  of  York. 
In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  certain  small  bones 
were  found  in  a  chest  under  a  staircase  in  the 
Tower.  These,  by  oixler  of  Charles,  were  re- 
moved here;  and,  under  the  supposition  of  their 
belonging  to  the  murdered  princes,  this  memorial 
of  their  sad  fate  was  erected,  by  order  of  that  hu- 
mane monarch,  after  a  design  by  Sir  Christopher 
Wren.'\ 

*  Mr.  Carter  intends  to  engjniTe  this  in  his  specimens  of  antient 
sealptnre. 
t  PareniaHa,  333. 
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ftnatics,  to  which  he  bequeathed  *'  our  grete  piectf 
*^  of  the  holie  crosse,  which,  by  the  high  provision 
^^  of  our  Lord  God,  was  conveied,  brought,  tuid 
^  delivered  to  us  from  the  isle  of  Cyo^  in  Greece^ 
^  set  in  gold  and  garnished  with  perles  and  pre« 
''  cious  stones ;  and  also  the  preciouse  relique  of 
*^  oon  of  the  le^^  of  St.  George,  set  in  silver 
<<  parcel  ^Ite,  which  came  into  the  hands  of  our 
'*  brodelr  and  cousyn  Lewj/s,  of  France^  the  time 
"  that  he  wan  and  recovered  the  dtie  of  Miliein^ 
**  and  given  and  sent  to  us  by  our  cousyne  the 
-'  cardinal  of  AmboiseJ'* 

Ueee  also  rest,  freed  from  the  cares  of  theif  Qmsv  Eli- 
eventful  reigns,  the  rival  queens,  Elizabeth^  and  mart  Qubbv^ 
the  unhappy  Mary  Stuart.    The  same  species  of  ®'  ^^^'^*' 
monument  incloses  both,  in  this  period  of  the     /^/ 
revival  of  the  arts.    The  figure  of  eadi  lies  under 
an  elegant  canopy  supported  by  pillars  of  the 
Cininthian  order.f   Two  great  blemishes  obscure 
the  characters  of  this  illustrious  pair.    Elizabeth 
will  never  be  vindicated  from  treachery,  hypo* 
crisy,  and  cruelty  in  the  death  of  Mary.    The 
love  of  her  subjects  was  the  pretext :  the  reality^ 
a  female  jealousy  of  superior  charms,  with  the 
s^etiB  ifffuria  Jbmue^  discovered  in  a  letter  of 
passion,  accusing  another  female,  '^  perhaps  equally 

•  Will  oi  Henry  VIL  34.  f  T>^rt,  i.  15S.  171. 

}  See  the  fiunous  letter  of  Mary  Stuart,  in  Burghley's  state 
papers,  d9$. 
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touched  with  the  same  tormenting  passion.  The 
long  and  undeserved  sufferings  of  Mary^  from 
cme  of  her  own  sex,  a  sister  prinoess,  from  whom 
she  had  reason  to  expect  every  relief,  make  us 
forget  her  crime,  and  fling  a  veil  over  the  fault  of 
distressed,  yet  criminal  beauty; 
^AMESTo  The  peaceful  pedant  James  l^  his  amiable 
Henry y  and  the  royal  rakish  Charles,  Ithe  second 
of  tiie  name;  the  sullen  mis-treated  hero  ffil- 
Uam^  his  royal  consort  the  patient  Mary;  Arnie, 
glorious  in  her  generals,  and  George  II.  repose 
within  the  royal  vault  of  this  chapel.  No  monu- 
ment blazons  their  virtues ;  it  is  left  to  history  to 
record  the  busy  and  often  empty  tale  of  majesty. 
George  h  was  buried  at  Hanffoer;  his  son  caused 
a  yault  to  be  made  in  this  for  himself,  his  Caro- 
UnCf  and  family,  and  directed  the  side-board  of  her 
coflin,  and  that  of  his  own  (when  his  hour  came) 
to  be  constructed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
removed,  so  that  their  loving  dust  might  inter- 
mingle. 

I  SHALL  drop  these  subjects  of  mortality,  with 
pointing  out  a  single  monument  of  inferior  note. 
A  very  fine  figure  of  Time^  executed  in  Italy ,  in 
white  marble,  holds  in  his  hand  a  scroll,  with  an 
inscription  of  uncommon  elegance,  written  by 
Doctor  Friendj  to  commemorate  the  premature 
death  of  the  honorable  Philip  Carteret,  younger 
son  of  George  Lord  Carteret,  at  the  age  of  19>  in 
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the  year  17 IX).     Time  thus  seeim  to  address  him- 
self to  him:* 

Qaid  breves  te  delicias  tuorum^ 
Naeniis  Phcebi  chonu  omnia  uiget 
£t  mei  falcis  subitd  recisum 

Yttlnere  plangit ! 

£n  poer  I  Viue  pretium  caducae 
Hie  tuum  custos  vigil  ad  ftviUam 
Semper  adstabo  et  mcmori  tuebor 
Marmore  famam : 

Audies  clams  pietate,  monim 
Integer^  multse  studiosus  ards : 
Hie  firtiquens  olim  1^^  hcc  sequetor  , 
JEmula  pubes. 

Why  flows  the  Muse's  mournful  tear 
For  thee,  cut  down  in  life's  full  prime  ? 

Why  sighs  for  thee  the  parent  dear» 
Cn^  by  the  scythe  of  hoary  Time  ? 

Lol  this,  my  boy^  's  the  common  lot-* 

To  me  thy  memory  entrust; 
When  all  that's  dear  shall  be  forgot, 

m  gua|:d  thy  venerated  dost. 

From  age  to  age,  as  I  proolaim 

Thy  learning,  piety,  and  truth. 
Thy  great  example  shall  inflame. 

And  emulation  raise  in  youth.f 

.  I  SHALL  quit  these  solemn  scenes  |  with  the 

•  Dari,  u.  112. 

f  Thus  translated  in  the  little  historical  description,  &c. 

X  But  I  shall  not  quit  them  without  mentioning  an  error  in  my 
Jeumey  to  London,  p.  389,  in  naming  the  lady,  who  died  by  the 
pricking  her  finger  with  a  needle,  lady  Susanna  Grey :  whereas  the 
fabulists  in  fFettminster  Ahhy  attribute  the  misfortune  to  lady 
EHzabeth  Rustei, 
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beautifiil  reflections  of  Mr.  AddUon,  made  oa  the 
spot :  and  hope  they  may  have  the  same  weight 
with  the  reader,  which  they  have  on  me,  whenever 
I  peruse  the  following  piece  of  instructive  elo- 
quence. "  When  I  look"  (says  the  delightful 
moralist)  **  upon  the  tombs  of  the  great,  every 
**  emotion  of  envy  dies  in  me :  when  I  read  the 
*'  epitaphs  of  the  beautiful,  every  inordinate  desire 
*^  goes  out :  when  I  meet  with  the  grief  of  parents 
^^  upon  a  tomb-stone,  my  heart  melts  with  com- 
*'  passion :  when  I  see  the  tomb  of  the  parents 
"  themselves,  I  consider  the  vanity  of  grieving 
/  ;  **  for  those  whom  we  must  quickly  follow :  when 

I  **  I  see  kings  lying  by  those  who  deposed  them, 

*^  when  I  consider  rival  wits  placed  side  by  side, 
<<  or  the  holy  men  that  divided  the  world  with 
*^  their  contests  and  disputes,  I  reflect  with  sorrow 
'^  and  astonishment  on  the  little  competitions, 
**  factions,  and  debates  of  mankind.  When  I 
**  read  the  several  dates  of  the  tombs,  of  some 
''  that  died  yesterday,  and  some  six  hundred 
"  years  ago,  I  consider  that  great  day  when  we 
^  shall  all  of  us  be  contemporaries,  and  make  our 
"  appearance  together."* 

At  the  dissolution,  this  great  monastery,  the 
second  mitred  abby  in  the  kingdom,  underwent 
the  common  lot  of  the  religious  houses.    In  1534, 

•  Spectator,  vol.  i.  N*  26, 
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the  abbot,  tVUUam  Benson^  subscribed  to  the 
kill's  supremacyi  and  in  1539  surrendered  his 
monastery  into  the  royal  hands,  and  received  as  a 
reward  the  office  of  first  dean  to  the  new  founda^ 
tion,  consisting  of  a  dean  and  twelve  prebendaries. 
It  was  also  erected  into  a  bishoprick,  but  the  only 
bishop  was  Tbamas  Thirleby;  it  being  suppressed 
in  1550,  on  his  translation  to  Norwich. 

When  tiie  protector  Somerset  ruled  in  the  ful« 
ness  of  power,  this  magnificent,  this  sacred  pile 
narrowly  escaped  a  total  demolition.  It  was  his 
design  to  have  pulled  it  down,  and  to  have  applied 
the  materials  towards  the  palace  he  was  then 
erectmg  in  the  Strand^  known  by  the  name  cf 
&mer9etAiaQX.  He  was  diverted  from  his  design 
by  8  bribe  of  not  fewer  than  fourteen  maiiors.--r 
Mortals  should  be  very  delicate  in  pronomicing 
the  vengeance  of  Hfaven  on  their  felk>w-crea-» 
tures :  yet,  in  this  instance,  without  presumption, 
without  superstition,  one  may  suppose  bb  fall  to 
have  beea  marked  out  by  the  Alm%faty,  as  a 
warning  to  impious  men*  He  fell  on  the  scadSold 
OQ  Tower-hiUf  lamented  only  because  fads  over- 
throw was  effected  by  a  man  more  wicked,  more 
ambitious,  and  more  detested  than  himself.  In 
th^  ends  there  was  a  consent  of  justice :  both 
died  by  tbe  ax :  and  both  of  their  headless  bodies 
were  flung,  within  a  very  short  space  of  time,  into 
the  same  place,  among  the  attainted  herd. 
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In  the  reign  of  queen  Mary^  the  former  reli- 
gion of  the  place  experienced  a  brief  restoration. 
She  with  great  zeal  restored  it  to  the  antient  am- 
ventual  state :  collected  many  of  the  rich  habits 
and  insignia  of  that  splendid  worship ;  established 
fourteen  mopks,  and  appointed  for  their  abbot 
John  Feckenham^  a  man  of  great  piety  and  learn- 
ing, whoy  on  his  expulsion  in  the  succeeding  reign, 
finished  his  days  in  easy  custody  in  fVisbeck 
castle. 

In  1560  it  was  changed  into  a  collegiate 
churchy  consisting  of  a  dean,  and  twelve  secular 
canons,  and  thirty  petty  canons,  and  other  mem- 
bers, two  school-masters,  and  forty  king's  or 
queen's  scholars,  twelve  almsmen,  and  many  offi- 
cers and  servants.*  But  there  seems  to  have  been 
a  school  there  from  the  first  foundation  of  the 
abby.  Ingulphus^  abbot  of  Crcfwland,  speaks  of 
his  having  been  educated  at  it ;  and  of  the  dispu- 
tations he  had  with  the  queen  of  the  Cof^essor^ 
and  of  the  presents  she  made  him  in  money  in  bis 
boyish  days.f 
Cloistbrb.  Besides  the  church,  many  of  the  antient  ap- 
pendages remain.  The  cloisters  are  entire,  and 
filled  with  monuments.  The  north  and  west 
cloisters  were  built  by  abbot  LitiUngtan,  who 
died  in  1386:   he  also  built  the  granary,  which 

•  Tanner.  f  Quoted  by  Siwf,  book  1.  voL  i.  1S3. 
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waff  afterwards  the  dormitory  of  the  king's  scho- 
lars; of  later  years  rebuilt 

The  entrance  into  the  chapter-house  (built  in   Chapter- 

U0U8B 
1S50)  is  on  one  side  of  the  cloister,  through  a 

most  rich  and  magnificent  gothic  portal,  the 
mouldings  most  exquisitely  carved :  this  is  divided 
into  two  gothic  doors.  The  room  is  an  octagon, 
each  ride  of  which  had  most  superb  and  lofty 
wizxiows,  which  beitig  now  filled  up,  it  is  lighted 
by  smaller  ones.  The  opening  into  this  room  is 
as  noble  as  that  from  the  cloister.  The  stone  roof 
h  destroyed,  and  one  of  plank  is  substituted. 
The.  central  pillar  remains^  light,  slender,  and  ele- 
gant, surrounded  by  eight  others;  bound  by  two 
equidistant  y^ctV^,  and  terminated  in  capitals  of 
beautiful  simplicity.  By  consent  of  the  abbot,  in 
1377,  the  commons  of  Great  Britain  first  held 
their  parlements  in  this  place ;  the  crown  under- 
taking the  repairs.  Here  they  sat  till  the  year 
1547,  when  Edward  VI.  granted  the  chapel  of 
St.St^hen  to  their  use.  It  is  at  present  filled 
with  the  public  records,  among  which  is  the  origi- 
nal Dormsday  book,  now  above  seven  hundred 
years  old :  it  is  .in  as  fine  preservation  as  if  it  was 
the  work  o|  yesterday. 

Beneath  the  chapter-house  is  a  very  singular    Crtft. 
crypt.    The  roof,  which  forms  the  floor  of  the 
former,  is  supported  by  a  short  round  pillar,  quite 
hollow.    The  top  spreads  into  massy  plain  ribs, 
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the  supports  of  the  roof.  The  walls  are  not  less 
than  eighteen  feet  thick,  and  form  a  most  firm 
base  to  the  superstructure.  They  had  been  pierced 
with  several  small  windows,  which  are  now  lost 
by  the  vast  mcrease  of  earth  on  the  outside;* 
one  is  just  visible  in  the  garden  belonging  to  Mr. 

Jbrusalbm  The  Jerusalem  chamber  formed  a  part  of  the 
abbot's  lodgings;  and  was  built  by  Littlington. 
It  is  noted  for  having  been  the  place  where  Henry 
IV.  breathed  his  last:  he  had  been  seized  with  a 
swoon  while  he  was  praying  before  the  shrine  of 
St.  Edward:  and,  being  carried  into  this  room, 
asked,  on  recovering,  where  he  was?  Being  in- 
formed, he  answered,  (I  will  give  his  reply  in  the 
words  of  Shakespeare^  borrowed  from  history) 

Laud  be  to  God !— even  there  my  life  must  end. 
It  hath  been  prophesied  to  me  many  years 
I  should  not  die  but  in  Jerusalem, 
Which  vainly  I  suppos'd  the  Holt  Lakd  I 

The  devil  is  said  to  have  practised  such  a  delusiod 
on  pope  Sylvester  11.  having  (on  consultation) 
assured  bis  holiness  that  he  should  die  imJerusa- 
km;  and  kept  his  word,  by  taking  him  off  as  he 
was  saying  mass,  in  1003,  in  a  church  of  that 
name  in  Rome.l^ 
I  OMITTED  to  mention  the  revenues  of  this 

*  This  crypt  is  only  accessible  through  the  house  of  Mr.  Barrow* 
t  BrowfCs  Pksciculw,  i.  83.  88, 
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gcent  house,  which,  in  its  monaBtic  state,  Speed 
pnakes  to  amount  to  3977/.  per  ann.  Dugdak  to 
3471/. 

Not  far  from  the  abby  stood  the  Sanctuary^  Sanctuart. 
the  place  of  refuge  absurdly  granted,  in  old  times, 
to  criminals  of  certain  denominations.  The  -^ 
church  belonging  to  it  was  in  form  of  a  cross, 
and  double ;  one  being  built  over  the  other.  Such 
IS  the  account  that  Doctor  Stukely  gives  of  it, 
for  he  remembered  it  standing:*  it  was  of  vast 
strength ;  and  was  with  much  labor  demolished. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  work  of  the  Con^ 
Je9ior.  Within  its  precincts  was  bom  Edward  V. ; 
and  here  his  unhappy  mother  took  refuge,  with  her 
younger  son  Richard^  to  secure  him  from  his  cruel 
uncle,  who  had  already  possession  of  the  elder 
brother.  Seduced  by  the  persuasions  of  the  duke 
of  Buckingham^  and  Thomas  Scott  alias  Rother- 
homy  archbishop  of  York^  she  surrendered  the  lit" 
tie  innocent,  who  was  instantly  carried  to  his  bro* 
ther  id  the  Tower y  where  they  were  soon  after  in* 
yolved  in  one  common  fate. 

To  tb%  west  of  the  sanctuary  stood  the  Eke-  Elbbmost- 
mo9jfnarjf  or  Almory,  where  the  alms  of  the  abby 
were  wont  to  be  distributed.  But  it  is  still  more 
remarkable  for  having  been  the  place  where  the 
first  printing  press  ever  known  in  England  was 
erected.    It  was  in  the  year  1474,  when  fViltiam 
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ST.  MARGARET'S  CHURCH. 

Caxtofi^  probably  encouraged  by  the  learned  Tho^ 
mas  Milting^  then  abbot,  produced  The  Game  and 
Play  of  the  Chesse^  the  first  book  ever  .printed  in 
these  kingdoms.  There  is  a  slight  difFerence  about 
the  place  in  which  it  was  printed,  but  all  agree 
that  it  was  within  the  precincts  of  this  religious 
bouse.  Would  the  monks  have  permitted  this, 
could  they  have  foreseen  how  certainly  the  art 
would  conduce  to  their  overthrow,  by  the  exten* 
sion  of  knowledge,  and  the  long-concealed  truths 
of  Christianity  ? 

BfKEATH  the  shadow  of  the  abby  stands  the 
church  of  St.  Margaret^  built  ori^nally  by  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor.  The  parish  church  had  been 
in  the  abby,  to  the  great  inconveniency  of  the 
monks.  It  was  rebuilt  in  the  time  of  Edward  L 
and  again  in  that  of  Edrvard  IV.  This  church  is 
honored  with  the  remains  of  the  great  Sir  IValter 
Raleigh,  who  was  interred  here  on  the  same  day 
on  which  he  was  beheaded  in  Old  Palace  Yard. 
It  was  left  to  a  sensible  churchwajpden  to  inform 
us  of  the  fact,  who  inscribed  it  on  a  boarti  about 
twenty  years  ago. 

Th£  ettt  window  is  a  most  beautiful  compo- 
sition. It  was  made  by  order  of  the  magistrates 
of  Dorty  and  by  them  designed  as  a  present  to 
Henry  VII. ;  but  he  dying  before  it  was  finished, 
it  was  put  up  in  the  private  chapel  of  the  abbot  of 
fFaltham  at  Co^t-hall:  there  it  remained  till  the 
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dissolution ;  when  it  was  removed  to  Newhall  in  ;  •" 
Es^Xj  afterwards  part  of  the  estate  of  general 
Manky  who  preserved  it  from  demolition.  In 
1758  it  was  purchased  from  the  then  owner,  hy 
the  inhabitants  of  this  parish,  for  four  hundred 
guineas.  By  a  most  absurd  and  tasteless  oppasi* 
tion,  this  fine  ornament  ran  a  great  risque  of  being 
pulled  down  again.  The  subject  is  the  cruci- 
fixion :  a  devil  is  carrying  off  the  soul  of  the  harr 
dened  thief;  an  angel  receiving  that  of  the  peni- 
tent. Silly  enough !  but  the  other  beauties  of  the 
piece  might  surely  have  moved  the  reverend  zea- 
lot to  mercy.  The  figures  are  numerous,  and 
finely  executed.  On  one  side  is  Hfnry  VI. 
kneeling;  above  him  his  paitron  saint,  St.  George. 
On  the  other  side  is  his  queen  in  the  same  atti- 
tude, and  above  her  the  fair  St.  Catherine  with 
the  instruments  of  her  martyrdom.  This  charm- 
ing performance  is  engraved  at  the  expence  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries. 

The  royal  palace  which  clames  seniority  in  our  Palacb  at 
capital,  was  that  of  Westminster^  founded  by  the  stIr.*''' 
Confessor^  who  was  the  first  prince  who  had  it  in 
r^ular  residence.  It  stood  near  the  Thames :  the 
stairs  to  it  on  the  river  still  keep  the  name  of 
Palace  stairs;  and  the  two  Palace  Yards  also 
4>elonged  to  this  extensive  pile. 

The  New  Palace  Yard  is  the  area  before  the 
hall.     In  old  times  a  very  handsome  conduit,  or, 
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as  it  was  called;  fountain,  graced  one  part :  and 
opposite  to  the  hall,  on  the  site  of  the  present 
passage  into  Bridge-street,  stood  a  lofty  square 
tower,  which,  /rom'  its  use,  was  called  the  Clock 
Tower.  This  may  be  seen  in  Hollar's  print,  N*  6, 
and  in  the  old  plan  of  London,  as  it  was  in  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth. 

.  Makt  parts  of  this  adjacent  palace  exist  to 
this  day,  sunk  into  other  uses.     Succeeding  mon- 
WB8TMIW-  ^^^^s  added  much  to  it    The  great  hall  was  built 
stbr-Hall.  by  JVUKam  Rufusj  or  possibly  rebuilt ;  a  room  of 
that  description  being  too  necessary  an  appendage 
;  /  to  a  palace,  ever  to  have  been  neglected.    The 

'/  ''  entrance  into  it  from  New  Palace  Yard,  was 

bounded  oh  each  side  by  towers,*  most  magnifi* 
cently  ornamented  with  numbers  of  statues  in 
rows  above  each  other,  now  lost,  or  concealed  by 
modern  buildings :  a  mutilated  figure  of  an  armed 
man,  supposed  to  have  been  one,  was  discovered 
under  the  Exchequer  staircase  in  1781.t  The 
size  may  be  estimated,  when  we  are  told  that 
Henry  IIL  entertained  in  this  hall,  and  other 
rooms,  six  thousand  poor  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, on  new-year's  day,  1236.  It  became  ruin- 
ous before  the  reign  of  Richard  H.  who  repaired 
it  in  1397,  raised  the  walls  two  feet,  altered  the 
windows,  and  added  a  new  roof,  as  well  as  a 

•  K^  has  ^ven  a  view  of  it,  N*  40. 
t  Cartefi  antient  sculptuies,  N*  1. 
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» 

stately  porch  and  other  buildings«  The  expence 
was  paid  by  a  levy  on  banished  strangers,  or  refu- 
gees, who  had  sought  an  asylum  in  England.^ 
In  1999  he  kept  his  Christmas  in  it,  with  his 
characteristical  magnificenoe.  Twenly-eight  oxen, 
three  hundred  sheep,  and  fowls  without  number, 
were  ilaily  consumed^  The  number  of  his  guests  , 
each  day  were  ten  thousand.  We  need  not  won- 
der t^en,  that  Richard  kept  two  thousand  cooks* 
They  certainly  were  deeply  learned  in  their  -pro- 
fession ;  witness  the  Forme  of  Cury^  compiled 
about«1390,  by  the  master  cooks  of  this  luxurious 
monarch,  in  which  are  preserved  receits  for  the 
most  exquisite  dishes  of  the  time.  This  book 
was  printed  by  the  late  worthy  Gustavus  Brander, 
esq;,  with  an  excellent  preface  by  that  able  anti- 
quary the  reverend  Doctor  Pegge.  Mr.  Brander 
fBivored  me  with  a  copy ;  but  excepting  a  magician 
of  Laputa  could  conjure  up  a  few  of  Richard's 
cooks,  I  despair  of  ever  treating  my  brethren  with 
a  feast  &  r antique. 

This  room  exceeds  in  dimensions  any  in  Eu*  . 
ropCy  which  is  unsupported  by  pillars ;  its  length 
is  two  hundred  and  seventy  feet;  the  breadth 
seventy-four.  Its  height  adds  to  its  solemnity. 
The  roof  consists  chiefly  of  chesnut  wood,  most 
curiously  constructed,  and  of  a  fine  species  of 

•  StQwe*s  Survaie^SS7» 

IS 
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gotkic.  It  is  every  where  adorned  with  ai^ls 
supporting  the  arms  of  Richard  IL  or  those  6f 
Edward  the  Confessor ;  as  is  the  stone  mpulding 
that  runs  round  the  hall/ with  the  hart  couchant 
under  a  tree,  and  other  devices  of  Richard  II. 
Parlembhts     Pa  elements  often  sat  in  this  hall.     In  1397, 

HBLD  IN  IT. 

-  when,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  1 1,  it  was  extremely 
ruinous,  he  built  a  temporary  room  for  his  parle- 
roent,  formed  with  wood,  and  covered  with  til^s. 
It  was  open  on  all  sides,  that  the  constituents 
might  see  every  thing  that  was  said  and  done; 
and,  under  the  pretence  of  securing  freedom  of 
debate,  he  surrounded  the  house  with  four  thou* 
sand  Cheshire  archers,  with  bows  bent,  and  ar^ 
rows  nocked  ready  to  shoot.*  This  fully  answer- 
ed the  intent :  for  every  sacrifice  was  made  to  the 
royal  pleasure. 
COURTS  OF  Courts  of  justice,  even  in  early  times,  sat  in 
this  hall,  where  monarchs  themselves  usually  pre^ 
sided ;  for  which  reason  it  was  called  Curia  D(h 
mini  Regis^  and  one  of  the  three  now  held  in  this 
hall  is  called  the  court  of  king's  bench.  Origi- 
nally the  Communia  placita  followed  the  king's 
court  wheresoever  it  happened  to  be.  The  king 
presided  in  person,  and  was  attended  by  his  judges: 
he  sate  on  an  elevated  seat,  and  the  judges  on  a 
bench  below   to  assist  him  with  their  advioe. 

*  Siwft  Survoie,  888,  889. 
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Madox  enumerates  many  of  the  palaces,*  in  the 
great  ball  of  which  the  monarchs  presided,  and  he 
specifies  the  business  done.  This  was  found  an 
inconveniency  to  the  subjects,  who  were  obliged 
to  follow  the  court  to  great  distances  to  obtain 
justice.  The  Magna  Charta  made  provision 
against  the  grievance  in  the  xxiid  article.  '^  Com- 
'^  munia  placita  non  sequantur  curiam  nostram, 
'^  sed  teneantur  in  aliquo  certo  loco  :'*  and  TVest- 
mimter-hall  was  the  place  appointed,  as  being 
within  the  first  and  chief  palace  of  our  kings. 
But  Edward  I.  in  his  28th  year  obtained  a  sta- 
tute, directing,  in  the  following  curious  leiw Jrenchy 
that  the  law  courts  should  follow  him  wheresoever 
he  went,  that  he  might  receive  the  benefit  of  their 
assistance.  ^'  Dautre  part  le  roi  voet  qe  le 
'^  chaunceliere  e  les  justices  de  soen  banc  lui 
^'  suivent  issint  qil  eit  touz  jours  pres  de  lui 
''  ascuns  sages  de  la  lei,  qui  sachent  les  bu- 
*'  soignes  qe  viegment  a  la  curt,  duement  deli- 
"  verer  a  tote  les  foiz  qe  mester  serra.'*f 

The  most  antient  of  the  courts  now  held  under  c^akcirt. 
this  venerable  roof,  is  that  of  the  chancery ^  where 

*  Antiquities  of  the  Exchequer,  L  6  to  85* 

\  Anglick,  '  And  on  the  other  party  the  king  wills,  that  the 
'  chancellor  and  the  justices  of  his  bench  shall  follow  him^  so  that 
'  be  majrhave  at  all  times  near  unto  him  some  sages  of  the  Jaws, 
'  which  be  able  duly  to  order  all  such  matters  as  shall  come  unto 
*  the  cour^  at  all  timti  when  need  shall  require.' 
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the  lord  high  chjBLQcellor  sits  during  tenn.  We 
have  no  account  of  the  person  who  first  filled  the 
office.  Unwana^  chancellor  to  king  Offay  who 
began  his  reign  in  758,  is  the  first  named.  The 
first  after  the  conquest,  in  1067,  wad  Maurise, 
afterwards  bishop  of  Lonim.  Till  about  155d 
this  high  office  was  mostly  filled  by  churchmeor. 
Their  place  of  sittings  was  at  a  long  marble  tabl^| 
to  which  was  an  ascait  of  five  or  six  stepsf:  the 
chancellor  himself  sat  in  a  marble  chair  fixed  in 
the  wall  opposite  to  the  middle  of  the  marble' ta* 
We.  These  Were  remaining  in  Thtgdak^s  time,* 
blit  even  then  covered  widl  the  courts^  there  erect- 
ed. They  are  now  lost ;  prdbably  removed' wheh 
the  courts  were  in  the  last  reign  altered  i)y  Kent': 
at  present  one  part  is  the  repository  of  the  gowns, 
the  other  of  the  wigs,  of  the  numerous  comisel: 
Kino's  Th£  next  couit  is  that  of  the  kihg^s  ben^hl 
Bbnch.  ^^  antient  Curia  Domini  Regis.  Tbejusticmrius 
Anglias  presided  when  the  king  did  not. ' "  On  thb 
suppression  of  this  office,  in  the  year  l'fi67i  the 
name  was  changed  to  aq)italis  justidaritis;  knd 
the  first  chief  justice  was  Robert  dt  Bms.'f"  '  Let 
me  mention  here  the  high  antiquity  of  monarchs 
themselves  discbai^ging  the  glorious  office  of  at- 
tending in  person  to  the  rights  of  their  subjects, 
jthe  prince  being  the  fountain  of  justice,  as  well  as 

P  Orig.  judiciolet,  :37,    .    .      f  Tbesame^S. 
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of  honor.  Auguitui  is  recorded  to  have  admi- 
nistered justice  in  person^  and  sometimes  to  have 
set  up  all  night  for  that  purpose.  Our  Saxon 
monarchs  continued  the  custom ;  and  after  them 
the  English  for  a  very  long  period. 

Tu£  ammon-pleas  is  the  third  court  of  justice  Cobcmow. 
held  in  this  hall.  The  first  chief  justice  was  GiV*«r/  ^"^•• 
de  Preston^  appointed  in  1233.*  In  respect  to  the 
court  of  exchequer^  it  is  held  in  a  room  adjacent 
to  the  hall.  This  court  was  erected  by  WiUiam 
the  Conqueror,  for  tryals  respecting  the  revenues ; 
but  afterwards  for  all  matters  of  equity  between 
subject  and  subject.  Originaliy  a  certain  numbet 
of  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  sate.  The  supreme 
judge  is  now  called  chief  Baron,  and  the  others 
the  pi^iwie  Barons. 

The  judges  of  the  courts  were  made  knight^ 
bannerets ;  Walter  de  Clopton^  chief  justice  of  the 
lung's  bench,  and  Robert  de  Cherleton,  chief  jus- 
tice of  the  common  pleas,  received  the  honor  of 
knighthood  as  bannerets  at  Windsor  on  the  feast 
of  St.  George,  in. the  year  lS87>t  ^^  ^^  mate- 
rials given  them  for  making  most  sumptuous  ha- 
bits for  the  occasion.  Among  others,  they  had 
for  a  doak  cxx  bellies  of  minever  gross,  i.  e.  the 
ermine,  which  they  retain  to  this  day ;  but  green 
appears  to  be  the  predominant  color  of  their  robes. 

*  Orig.ju^^eUUi,  SQ.  f  The  same,  103. 
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lo  respect  to  furs  I  may  observe,  that  in  1360,^ 
on^  a  like  occasion,  two  judges  of  the  common 
pleas  had  their  cloaks  oi  mneoer  pure.  The 
judges  in  old  times  rode  to  court:  at  first  on 
mules;  but  in  the  reign  of  queen  Mary  they 
changed  those  restive  luiimals  for  easy  pads,  Sir 
John  JVhiddonj  a  justice  of  the  court  of  king's 
bench,  first  setting  the  example. 
Charles  I.  The  solemn  trial  <^  Chm^les  I.  was  held  in  this 
hall,  before  a  packed  court  of  judicature :  during 
the  intervals  of  this  mockery  of  justice,  he  was 
carried  to  the  neighboring  house  belonging  to  Sir 
Thomas  Cotton^  in  which  a  room  was  fitted  up  by 
Mr.  Kinnersley,  a  servant  of  the  king's,  belonging 
to  the  wardrobe."*  This  was  the  residence  of  his 
father  Sir  Robert^  the  famous  antiquary,  and 
owner  of  the  noble  collection  of  manuscripts, 
which,  with  great  public  spirit,  he  got 'together 
and  secured  for  ever  to  the  use  of  his  country. 
They  were  at  first  kept  in  Cottm-house^  which 
was  purchased  by  the  crown.  They  were  after* 
wards  removed  to  another  house  in  IVesttnimtery 
and  finally  deposited  in  the  British  Museum. 
Let  me  add,  that  the  room  in  which  the  books 
were  ori^nally  lodged,  had  been  the  oratory  of 
Edward  the  Confessor. 

In  thb  hall  was  carried  on  the  important  trial 

i*  Berber^  Memoin,  106. 
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of  the  great  earl  of  Strqff'(n'd.  I  mention  it,  to 
shew  the  simplicity  of  one  part  of  the  manners  of 
the  times.  The  commons,  who  had  an  inclosed 
place  for  themselves,  at  a  certain  hour  pulled  out 
of  their  pockets  bread  and  cheese,  and  bottles  of 
ale;  and,  after  they  had  eat  and  drank,  turned 
their  backs  from  the  king,  and  made  water,  muck 
to  the  annoyance  of  those  who  happened  to  be 
below.''^  His  lordship  was  brought  into  the  hall 
by  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

The  house  of  lords f  is  a  room  ornamented  House  op 
with  the  tapestry  which  records  our  victory  over  *^*^*' 
the  Spanish  Armada.  It  was  bespoken  by  the 
earl  of  Nottingham^  lord  high  admiral,  and  com- 
mander in  chief  on  the  glorious  day.  The  earl 
sold  it  to  James  I.  The  design  was  drawn  by 
Cornelius  Froom,  and  the  tapestry  executed  by 
Francis  Spiering.  Vroom  had  a  hundred  pieces 
of  gold  for  his  labor.  The  arras  itself  cost  1628/. 
It  was  not  put  up  till  the  year  1650,  two  years 
after  the  extinction  of  monarchy,  when  the  house 
of  lords  was  used  as  a  committee-room  for  the 
bouse  of  commons.  The  heads'  of  the  naval  he- 
roes who  commanded  on  the  glorious  days,  form  a 


,     *  Pn>v08t  BmlUe  of  Scotlan^t  Letters,  in  l641 , 

f  Since  the  union  with  Ireland  in  1800>  the  Peers  of  the  realm 
assemble  in  the  former  Court  of  Requests,  a  portion  of  which  is 
ivalled  off,  as  a  robing-room,  to  which  the  curious  tapestry  from  the 
Prince's  chamber  has  been  remored.  '£d. 
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matchless  border  round  the  work,  aiumating  pos- 
terity to  emalate  their  illustrious  example ! 

In  the  Pri^ice^^  chamber^  where  his  majesty 
puts  on  his  robes  when  he  comes  to  the  house  of 
lords,  is  a  curious  old  tapestry,  representing  the 
Birth  of  queen  Elizabeth.  Anne  Bullen  in  her 
bed;  an  attendant  on  one  side,  and  a  nurse  with 
the  child  on  the  other.  The  story  is  a  little  broken 
into  by  the  loss  of  a  piece  of  the  Arras,  cut  to 
make  a  passage  for  the  door.  But  beyond  is 
Henry  with  his  courtiers ;  one  of  whom  seems 
dispatched  to  briiig  back  intelligence  about  the 
evient  On  the  south  side  of  this  room  are  tliree 
gotkic  windows. 

The  court  of  requests  is  a  vast  room  nK>dem-» 
ised ;  at  present  a  mere  walking-place.  The  out- 
side of  the  south  end  shews  the  great  antiquity  of 
the  building,  having  in  it  two  great  round  arches^ 
with  zigzag  mouldings,  our  most  antient  species  of 
architecture.  This  court  has  its  name  because 
the  masters  of  it  here  received  the  petitions  of  the 
subjects  to  the  king,  in  which  they  requested 
justice;  and  advised  the  suppliants  how  they 
were  to  proceed.* 

That  court  of  justice,  so  tremendous  in  the 
Tudor  and  part  of  the  Stuart  reign,  the  Star^ 
Chamber,  still  keeps  its  name;   which  was  not 


*  Cbifer*!  Inst.  ir.  c.  9* 
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taken  from  the  9tars  with  which  its  roof  is  said  to 
have  been  painted^,  (which  were  obliterated  even  ''  / 
before  the  reign  oi  a^eexi^Elizabeih^  but  from  the 
Starra^^  or  Jewish  covenants,  which  were  depo- 
sited there  by  order  of  Richard  I.,  in  chests  under 
three  locks.  No  starr  was  allowed  to  be  valid 
except  found  ih  those  repositories :  here  they  re- 
mained till  the  banishment  of  the  Jews  hy' Ed- 
WMrd  L  In  the  reigns  of  Henry  VII.  and  VIII. 
4  new-modelled  court  was  erected  here,  consisting 
of  divers  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  with  two 
jbdges  of  the  courts  of  common  law,  without  the 
intervention  of  a  jury  .|  The  powers  of  this  court 
were  so  shamefully  abiised,  and  made  so  subser- 
vient to  the  revenge  of  a  ministry,  or  the  views  of 
the  crown,  as  to  be  abolished  by  the  reforming 
commons'  in  the  l6th  of  Charles  I.,:{;  to  the  great 
joy  of  the  whole  nation.  I  am  informed  that  it 
was  situated  on  the  south  side  of  New  Palace 
Yardy  in  the  old  building  §  still  remaining  on  the 
bmtks  of  the  7%a^^.  ' 

The  room  notv  called  the  PMnted  Ch^imbery  is    Paintbo 

Chamber. 

*  From  the  Hehrew,  Shetdr. 

f .  BU^chtone,  boo^  Iy*  c.  I9.  Correct^  in  p.  gi  of  the  2d  edition, 
with,  printed  by  inisUke  for  wiihoui. 

I  See  lord  Clarendon* s  curious  account  of  its  abuse,  Eiii.  Rebel. 
book  iy  ii. 

§  The  room  called  the  Star-Chamber  is  supposed  to  have  been 
built  in  the  reign  of  queen  EUzahethy  its  beautiful  cieling  ii  en- 
graved at  p.  Sg  of  SmitKt  Antiquities  of  Westmintter.    £d. 
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used  as  the  place  of  conference  between  the  lordd 
and  commons.  It  makes  a  very  poor  appearance, 
being  hung  with  very  antient  French  or  Arras 
tapestry,"*^  which,  by  the  names  worked  over  the 
iiguresi  seems  to  relate  to  the  Trojan  war.  The 
windows  are  of  the  antient  simple  gothic.  On 
the  north  outside,  beyond  the  windows,  are  many 
marks  of  recesses,  groins,  arms,  on  the  remains  of 
some  other  room. 

Numbers  of  other  great  apartments  are  still 
preserved  on  each  side  of  the  entrance  into  tVest- 
minster-hall,  in  the  law  court  of  exchequer,  and 
adjacent :  and  the  same  in  the  money  exchequer, 
and  the  dutchy  of  Lancaster:  all  th^se  were  por- 
tions of  the  antient  palace. 

At  the  foot  of  the  staircase  is  a  round  pillar, 
having  on  it  the  arms  of  John  Stafford^  lord  trea- 
surer from  142S  to  1424.  On  the  opposite  part, 
are  the  arms  of  Ralph  lord  Botelar,  of  Sudley^ 
treasurer  of  the  exchequer  in  14S3.t 
Gut  Faux'b  Close  to  Mr.  WaghortCs  cofiee-house,  J  in  Old 
Palace  Yard,  is  the  vault  or  cellar  in  which  the 

*  The  tapestry  was  sent  into  a  cellar  in  1800*  when  the  room 
•erved  as  a  temporary  place  of  meeting  of  the  commons,  during 
the  alterations  in  SL  Stephens  chapel.  On  its  removal  the  walla 
were  found  covered  with  paintings^  representing  battles,  and  which 
are  sappos^  to  have  been  executed  towards  the  commencement 
of  the  fourteenth  century.    Smith  Ant.  of  Wettminster,  p.  47.  £s. 

t  Mr.  Carter,  vol.  i.  tab.  i.  p.  1. 

}  This  cofiee-house  wai  taken  down  m  the  geneial  altentions. 
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conspirators  of  1605  lodged  the  barrels  of  gun*  -  ^/ 

powder,  designed  at  one  blow  to  annihilate  the  / 
three  estates  of  the  realm  in  parlement  assembled. 
To  this  day,  the  manner  in  which  Providence 
directed  the  discovery  is  unknown.  The  plot  evi- 
dently was  confined  to  a  few  persons  of  desperate 
zeal  and  wickedness :  they  did  not  dare  to  trust 
so  dreadful  a  design  to  the  multitude.  The  suc^ 
cess,  they  knew,  must  be  followed  with  a  general 
insurrection,  and  completion  of  their  wishes. 
The  opportunity  would  have  been  too  irresistible, 
even  to  those  who,  in  cool  blood,  would  have 
rejected  with  horror  a  plan  so  truly  diabolical. 

The  commons  of  Great  Britain  hold  their  Housb  op 
assemblies  in  this  place,  which  was  built  by  king    once°St!' 
St^heny  and  dedicated  to.  his  namesake  the  proto*  ^chI"  l  * 
martyr.   It  was  beautifully  rebuilt  by  Edwardllh 
in  1347>*  and  by  him  made  a  collegiate  church, 
and  a  dean  and  twelve  secular  priests  appointed.f 
Soon  after  its  surrender  to  Edward  YI.  it  was 
applied  to  its  present  use.    The  revenues  at  that 
period  were  not  less  than  10S5L  a  year. 

The  west  front,  with  its  beautiful  gothic  win-     West 
dow,  is  still  to  be  seen  as  we  ascend  the  stairs  to 

*  Smitk,  in  his  Jntiquities  qf  Westminster ^  has  collected  much 
curioas  information  relative  to  the  re-building  St,  Stephen* s  chapel, 
and  proves  (p.  SS)  that  the  work  comiheBCcd  as  early  as  the  4th  of 
Edward  III.  or  the  year  1330.    £o. 
.  t  Newcourt,  i.  745. 
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the  court  of  requests ;  it  consists  of  tbe  s|iarp* 
pointed  species  of  gothic.    Between  it  and  tbe 
lobby  of  tbe  bouse  is  a  small  vestibule  of  the 
same  sort  of  work,  iand  of  great  elegance.      At 
eacb  end  is  a  got  hie  door,  and  one  in  tbe  middle, 
wbich  is  tbe  passage  into  tbe  lobby.  On  tbe  south 
side  of  tbe  outmost  wall  of  tbe  chapel  appear  tbe 
marks  of  some  great  gothk  windows,  with  abut- 
ments between ;   and  beneath,  some  lesser  win^ 
dows,  once  of  use  to  light  an  under-cbapeL    Tbe 
inside  of  St.  StepherCs  is  adapted  to  its  present 
use,  and  plainly  fitted  up. 
Sub-Chapbl.     The  under-cbapel  was  .a  most  beautiful  build- 
ing: tbe  far  greater  part  is  preserved,  but  frittered 
into  various  divisions,  occupied  principally  by  tbe 
passage  from  IVesimimter-haU  to  Palace  Yanjl* 
Bust  of        I^   the  passage   stood    the    famous  bust  of 
Charles  I.   by  Bermm,  made  by  him  from  a 
painting  by  Vandycky  done  for  the  purpose.    Ber- 
fdni  is  said,  by  bis  skill  in  physiognomy,  to  have 
prcHiounced  from   the  likeness,  that   there  was 
something  unfortunate  in  the  countenance. 

The  far  greater  part  of  the  under-cbapel  of 
St.  Stephen  is  possessed  by  his  grace  the  duke  of 
Newcastle,  as  auditor  of  the  exchequer.*    One 

*  During  the  time  that  Mr.  Addington^  now  viscount  Stdmoutk, 
was  Speaker,  the  commons  Toted  that  most  of  these  afjartmeots 
should  be  appropriated  to  his  use,  and  that  of  his  successors  in  office. 
Various  improvements  have  taken  place,  particularly  unce  the  ho- 
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side  of  the  cloister  is  entirely  preserved,  by  being  Beautiful 
found  convenient  as  a  passage :  the  roof  is  gothxc,  lowtbh. 
so  elegant  as  not  to  be  paralleled  even  by  the 
beautiful  workmanship  in  the  chapel  oiHenryYll. 
Several  parts  are  walled  up  for  the  meanest  uses ; 
a  portion  serving,  with  its  rich  roof,  for  a  coal- 
hole. That  which  has  the  good  fortune  to  be 
allotted  for  the  steward's  room,  is  very  well  kept 

Ok  one  side  of  the  cloister,  projects  into  the  Small  Ora. 
area  a  small  oratory,  as  richly  ornamented  as  Cnl^mKr. 
other  parts  of  this  building:  above  is  a  neat 
chauntry  in  the  same  style.  A  gallery  runs  over 
each  sid^  of  the  cloister,  with  windows  of  light 
stone  tracery,  looking  into  the  court  or  area, 
which  is  deformed  by  a  modern  kitchen  and  its 
appendages. 

From  one  part  of  the  gallery  are  stairs,  which    Avtibut 
lead  to  a  very  antient  square  tower  of  stone,  stand-    towbr. 
ing  almost  close  to  the  side  of  Westminster-haU. 
It  probably  was  a  belfry,  to  hold  the  bells  that 
roused  the  holy  members  of  the  chapel  to  prayer. 

In  what  is  called  the  grotto  room,  are  fine  re-  Sculptures 
mains  of  the  roof  and  columns  of  this  sub-chapeL  ^^  ^^'  ^^'' 


puur. 


noimble  Charles  Abbot  has  been  adyanoed  to  the  chair,  which  he  fills 
so  worthily.  His  eating-room  is  immediately  under  the  chapel. 
The  belfiy  has  been  converted  into  a  handsome  staircase,  leading  to 
tome  spacious  rooms,  two  of  which  are  fitted  up  as  a  gallery  for  the 
reception  of  portraits  of  Speakers  of  the  House  of  Gimmons  from  the 
time  of  Sir  Tkotmu  Mart  in  1693  to  the  present  day.    Ed. 
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The  roof  is  spread  over  with  ribs  of  stone,  wbidi 
rest  on  the  numerous  round  pillars  that  compose 
the  support.  The  pillars  are  short ;  the  capitals 
xx>und  and  small,  with  a  neat  foliage  intervening. 
In  a  circle  on  the  roof  is  a  martyrdom  of  St.  Ste- 
phen^ cut  in  stone.  In  another  circle,  is  a  repre- 
sentation of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  cast  into  a 
cauldron  of  boiling  oil,  by  command  of  the  em- 
peror Domitian. 

I  CANNOT  but  remark  the  wondrous  change  in 
the  hours  of  the  bouse  of  commons,  since  the  days 
in  which  the  great  earl  of  Clarendon  was  a  mem-^ 
ber :  for  he  complains  ^^  of  the  house  keeping 
^'  those  disorderly  fwursj  and  seldom  lising  till 
"  ^herfour  in  the  aftemoon.*** 

Wool-  Nqt  far  from  IVestminster-hally  in  New  Palace 
Yardf  stood  the  staple  of  wool,  removed  to  fFest- 
minster,  and  several  other  places  in  England,  in 

^  1353,  by  Edward  llh     These  had  previously 

been  kept  in  Flanders :  but  their  removal  brought 
great  wealth  into  the  kingdom,  and  a  considerable 
addition  to  the  royal  revenue :  for  the  parlement 
in  those  days  granted  to  the  king  a  certain  sum  od 
every  sack  exported.  Henry  VI.  had  six  wool- 
houses  here,  which  he  granted  to  the  dean  and 
canons  of  St.  Stephen^s.^f  The  concourse  of  peo- 
ple, which  this  removal  of  th^  wool-staple  to 

*  His  life,  i.  80.  octavo  ^.      f  Sirype's  Siow,  ii.  book  vi.  p.  7%  ^ 
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Westmnster  occasioned,  caused  this. royal  village 
to  grow  into  a  cdnsiderablie  town :  such  is  the  su« 
periority  of  commerce.  Pan  of  the  old  gateway 
to  the  staple  was  in  being  as  late  as  the  year  1741, 
when  it  was  pulled  down  to  make  room  for  the 
abutment  of  Westmimter  bridge.* 

The  first  stone  of  that  noble  structure  was  laid  Westmiw- 
on  January  24th,  1739,  hj  Henry  earl  of  Pejw-'™^"'''*'' 
broke^  a  nobleman,  of  whom  Mr.  JValpok  says, 
none  had  a  purer  taste  in  architecture.  It  was 
built  after  the  design  of  Monsieur  Labelye^  an  in* 
genious  architect,  a  native  of  Switzerland.^  The 
last  stone  was  laid  in  November  \74!7y  so  that  it 
was  eight  years  and  nine  months  in  completing,  at 
the  expence  of  389,^00/.  Its  length  is  1S23  feet ; 
the  number  of  arches  fifteen,  that  in  the  center 
seventy-six  feet  wide.  In  this  bridge,  grandeur 
and  simplicity  are  united.  Fault  has  been  found 
with  the  great  height  of  the  balustrades,  which 
deny  to  the  passengers  a  clear  view  of  the  noble 
expanse  of  water,  and  the  fine  objects,  especially 
to  the  east,  which  are  scattered  with  no  sparing 
hand.  I  cannot  agree  with  the  happy  thought  of 
the  French  traveller,:]:  who  assures  us,  that  they 
were  made  so  high  to  prevent  the  suicide  to  which 
the  Engluh  have  so  strong  a  propensity,  particu- 

*  Anderson* $  Did,  i.  184. 

t  Who  died  at  Paris  in  17®?.    Ed. 

X  M,  Grosley*s  tour  to  London,  i.  27,  88. 
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larly  in  the  gloomy  month  of  November  ;  for,  had 
they  been  low,  how  few  totild  resist  the  charanng 
opportunity  of  springing  over !  whereas  at  present, 
the  difficulty  of  climbing  up  these  heights  is  so 
great,  that  the  poor  hypochondriac  has  time  to 
cool;  and  desisting  from  his  glorious  purpose/ 
thinks  proper  to  give  his  days  their  full  length,  and 
end  them  like  a  g6bd  Christian  in  his  peaceful  bed. 

TiDB.  The  tide  has  been  known  to  rise  at  this  bridge 

twenty-two  feet;   much  to  the  inconveniency  of 

y  the  inhabitants  of  the  lower  parts  of  Westminster^ 

for  at  such  times  their  cellars  are  laid  undef 

water ;  but  its  height  depends  much  on  the  foree 

and  direction  of  the  wind  at  the  time  6f  flood. 

Canon  or       Beyond  this  palacc,  to  the  north,  stood  some 

^w^^  streets  and  lanes  by  the  water  side,  distinguished 
in  older  times  by  the  residence  of  some  of  our  no- 
bility. In  Canon  RoWy  so  named  from  being  in- 
habited by  the  canons  of  the  church,  but  corrupted 
into  Channel  RaWy  was  the  stately  house  built  by 
the  termagant  Anne  Stanhope,  wife  to  the  protec- 
tor Somerset;  whose  dispute,  about  some  point 
of  female  precedency,  is  said  to  have  contributed 
in  some  degree  to  her  husband's  fisdh  She  left 
this  house  to  her  son  Edward  earl  of  Hertford. 
Here  William  earl  of  Derby  had,  in  1603,  a  £ur 
mansion;  and  Henry  Clinton  earl  of  Lincoln, 
another;  and  in  this  row,  Amie  Clifford  tells  us, 
that  on  the  first  of  May,  1589,  she  was  begotten 
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covered  two  great  tables,*  (all  of  which  were, 
seized  by  his  cruel  rapacious  master)  are  proo&  of 
bis  amazing  wealth,  splendor,  aud  pride.  Henry 
became  possessed  of  it  about  the  year  15S9>  by 
the  forfeiture  of  his  Mien  servant; :  the  antient  pa- 
lace of  JVestnunsttr  having  some  time  before  suf- 
fered greatly  by  fire.  From  this  time  it  became 
the  residence  of  our  princes,  till  it  was  almost 
wholly  destroyed  by  the  same  element  in  1697. 
.  Henry  was  an  uncommon  composition:  his 
savage  cruelty  could  not  suppress  his  love  of  the 
arts :  his  love  of  the  arts  could  not  soften  his  sa- 
vage cruelty.  The  prince  who  could,  with  the 
utmost  sang  froidy  burn  Catholics  and  Protest- 
ants, take  off  the  heads  of  the  partners  of  his  bed 
one  day,  and  celebrate  new  nuptials  t]^  next,  had, 
notwithstanding,  a  strong  taste  for  refined  plea- 
sures. He  cultivated  architecture  and  painting, 
and  invited  from  abroad  artists  of  the  first  merit 
PiKB  Gatb.  Holbein  designed  the  most  beautiful  gate  BtWhite- 
hallf  built  with  bricks  of  two  cobrs,  glazed,  and 
disposed  in  a  tessellated  fashion.  The  top,  as 
well  as  that  of  an  elegant  tower  on  each  side,  was 
embattled.  On  each  front  were  four  busts  in 
baked  clay,  in  proper  colors,  which  resisted  to  the 
last  every  attack  of  the  weather :  possibly  the  ar- 
tificial stone  revived  in  this  century.  These  I  have 

•  Sec  FidcUss  Life  of  Wolsei/,  497. 
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been  lately  informed,  are  preserved  in  private 
hands.  This  cbarmmg  structure  fell  a  sacrifice  to 
conveniencj  within  my  memory:*  as  did  another 
in  1733,  built  at  the  same  time,  but  of  far  inferior 
beauty,  f  The  last  blocked  up  the  road  to  King- 
'Street,  and  was  called  King's-gate.  Henry  built 
it  as  a  passage  to  the  park,  the  tennis«court,  bowl^ 
ing-green,  the  cock-pit,  and  tilting-yard;  for  he 
was  extremely  fond  of  athletic  exercises;  they 
suited  his  strength  and  his  temper. 

It  was  the  intention  of  fViliiam  duke  of  Cum- 
berlandf  to  rebuild  the  beautiful  gate,  first  men- 
tioned, at  the  top  of  the  long  walk  at  If^ndeor, 
and  for  that  purpose  he  had  all  the  parts  and 
stones  numbered ;  but  unfortunately  the  desi^ 
was  never  executed. :}; 

The  tiltryard  was  equally  the  deligbt  of  queen  Tilt-Yard. 
Elizabeth,  as  singular  a  composition  as  her  father: 

*  It  was  taken  down  in  1750.    Ed. 

f  Both  these  gates  are  engraven  in  plates  ityii.  xviii.  of  the  VeiuS' 
ta  Monumenia,  published  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries — and  also 
by  Kipm 

X  The  editor  of  Smithes  Antiqoi^es  of  fFettminster  stigniatises 
the  above  description  as  "  vague  and  superficial ;"  the  candid  reader 
will  probably  think  it  sufficient  for  a  work  of  a  general  nature. 
This  captious  writer  adds,  however,  little  to  our  information,  except 
that  three  of  the  busts,  supposed  to  represent  Henry  VII.  Henry 
VIII.  (when  a  youth),  and  Fisher  bishop  of  Rvckester,  are  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Wright  at  HatfieUJrPriory  near  fFitham;  and 
that  the  gate  was  composed  of  small  square  stone  and  flint  boulder, 
and  not  of  brick.    En. 
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she  had  vast  violence  of  temper ;  but  with  the 
truest  patriotism,  ttod  mosttlistinguished  abilities, 
were  iaterwoven  the  greatest  vanity,  and  most  ro^ 
Vavitt  of  mantic  disposition.    Here,  in  her  sixty^sixth  year, 
^^mto"'  with   wrinkled   face,   red   perriwig,    little   eyes^ 
hooked  nose,  skinny  lips,  and  black  teeth,  *  she 
could  suck  in  the  gross  flatteries  of  her  favored 
courtiers.     Essej^  (by  his  squire)  here  told  her  of 
her  beauty  and  worth.    A  Dutch  ambassador  as- 
sured her  majesty,  that  he  had  undertaken  the 
voyage  to  see  her '  majesty,  who  for  beauty  and 
wisdom  excelled  all  other  beauties  in  the  world 
She  labored  at  an  audience  to  make  Melvil  ac- 
knowledge that  his  charming  mbtress  was  inferior 
in  beauty  to  herself,  f    The  artful  Scat  evaded 
her  question.     She  put  on  a  new  habit  of  every 
foreign  nation,  each  day  of  audience,  to  attract  his 
admiration.     So  fond  was  she  of  dress,  that  three 
thousand  different  habits  were  found  in  her  ward- 
robe after  her  death.    Mortifying  reflection !  that 
such  alloys  are  found  in  the  greatest  characters. 

She  was  very  fond  of  dancing.  I  admire  the 
humour  she  shewed  in  using  this  exercise,  when- 
ever a  messenger  came  to  her  from  her  successor 
James  VI.  of  Scotland:  for  3ir  Roger  Aston  as- 
sures us,  that  whenever  he  was  to  deliver  any  let- 


*  HetUzners  Traveb,  m  vol.  ii.  p.  873^  of  JRtgiihe  pieees, 
f  Memmrt,  98. 
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ters  to  her  from  his  master,  on  lifting  up  of  the 
hangings,  he  was  sure  to  find  her  dancing  to  a  lit- 
tle fiddle,  afibctedly,  tiiat  he  mi^t  tell  Jamcs^ 
by  her  youthful  disposition,  how  unlikely  he  was 
to  come  to  the  throne  he  so  much  thirsted,  after.* 

Hentzner,  who  visited  this  palace  in  1.598, '  ljJ^"^ 
informs  us  that  her  royal  library  was  well  stpred 
with  Gretk^  Ita&an^  Latin^  and  French  books.       '\ - 
Among  others,  was  a  little  one  in  her  own  hand- 
writing, addressed  to  her  father.    She  wrote  a 
most  exceedingly  fair  hand,  witness  the  beautiful 
little  book,  (prayers,)  sold  at  the  late  dutchess  of 
Portland's  sale  for  106/.,  written  in  five  languages,       Hbr 
twp  in  Englishj  and  one  in  Greek,  Latiny  French, 
and  Italian.    At  the  beginning  was  a  miniature  of 
her  lover  the  Due  d^Anjou,  at  the  end  one  of  her- 
self, both  by  Hilliard:  by  the  first  she  artfully  in- 
sinuated that  he  was  the  primary  object  of  her  de- 
Votions.     Hb  mother,  Catherine  de  Medicis,  had 
been  told  by  an  astrobger,  that  all  her  sons  were 
to  become  monarchs*    Afffou  visited  England,  and 
was  received  with  every  species  of  coquetry.     On     Grbat 
the  first  of  January,  1581,  in  the  tilt-yard  of  this  ment^hbld 
palace,  the  most  sumptuous  tournament  ever  cele-  ^^  ^^Duc 
brated,  was  held  in  honour  of  the  commissioners   »*a»jou. 
sent  from  France  to  propose  the  marriage.    A 

*  Welitm*s  Court  of  KiD{(  James,  h. 
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banquetting^bouse,  roost  superbly  oraamentedy 
i¥as  erected  at  the  expence  of  above  seventeen 
hundred  pounds.  ^'  The  gallerie  adjoining  to  her 
'^  majesties  house  at  Whitehall^**  says  the  minute 
HoUnshedy  ^^  whereat  hir  person  should  be  placed, 
**  was  called,  and  not  without  cause,  the  castell  or 
RoMAKTic  "  fortresse  of  perfect  beautie  /"  Her  majesty,  at 
the  time  aged  forty-eight,  received  every  flattery 
that  the  charms  of  fifteen  could  clame.  ^'  This 
'^  fortresse  of  perfect  beautie  was  assailed  by  Z>e- 
"  drey  and  his  four  foster  children."  The  com- 
batants on  both  sides  were  persons  of  the  first 
rank :  a  regular  summons  was  first  sent  to  the 
possessor  of  the  castell,  with  the  delectable  song,  of 
which  this  is  part : 

*•  Yeeld,  yeeld,  6  yeeld,  you  that  this  fort  doo  hold, 
*'  Which  seated  is  in  spotless  honors  fedd, 

''  Desiret  great  force,  no  forces  can  with  hold ; 
'*  Then  to  Desires  desire  6  yeeld,  6  yeeld." 

Which  ended,  **  two  canons  were  fired  off,  one 
*^  with  sweet  powder,  and  the  other  with  sweet 
"  water :  and  after  there  were  store  of  prettie 
'^  scaling  ladders,  and  then  the  footmen  threw 
^'  floures,  and  such  fansies  against  the  wals>  with 
'^  all  such  devises  as  might  seeme  fit  shot  for  De- 
**  sire.'*  In  the  end  Desire  is  repulsed,  and 
forced  to  make  submission :  and  thus  ended  an 
amorous  foolery ;  which,  if  the  reader  is  endowed 
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with  more  patience  than  I  am,  he  may  find  filling 
nearly  six  great  pages  in  the  historian  aforesaid.  ^ 

Two  principal  heroes  of  the  time  were  Sir  Noble  Band 

•M"^  ^        ,     .  -        ^    ,  ,      ^  •  .  /.  1    ,      o^  Knights 

Henry  Let^  knight  of  the  gaitier,  the  faithful  de*   Tiltbrs. 
voted  knight  of  this  romantic  princess,  and  George    ^^\^^^^ 
earl  of  Cumberland.     The  first  had  made  a  vow  to  ^chammon  * 
present  himself  armed  at  the  Tilt-Yard,  on  the  27th 
of  Ncfoember  annually,  till  he  was  dbabled  by  age. 
This  gave  rise  to  the  annual  exercises  of  arms 
during  the  reign.    The  society  consisted  of  twenty- 
five  of  the  most  distinguished  personages  about  the 
court,  f  Among  them  was  Sir  Christopher  Hatton, 
and  even  the  lord  chancellor,  I  think  Sir  Thomas 
Bromley,  Age  overtook  Sir  Henry  in  the  thirty-third  Disablbd  by 
year  of  her  majesty :  when  he  retired  with  great    signs  in 
ceremony,  and  recommended  as  his  successor  the  ***^^  ^^^' 
famous  hero,  the  earl  of  Cumberland,  of  whom  I 
have,  given  an  ample  account  in  another  place.J 
Sir  Henry y  in  the  year  1590,  invested  his  successor 
with  much  form  ;  and  in  the  true  spirit  of  chivalry 
and  romance,  in  the  presence  of  the  queen  and 
the  whole  court,  armed  the,  new  champion,  and 
mounted  him  upon  his  horse.     His  own  armour  he 
offered  at  the  fi)ot  of  a  crowned  pillar,  near  her 
majesty's  feet :  after  which  he  clothed  himself  in  a 
coat  of  black  velvet  pointed  under  the  arm,  and 

*  From  p.  1316  to  p.  1321. 

t  The  list  is  given  in  the  Appendix. 

t  Tour  in  Scotland,  1772,  vol.  ii.  p.  354. 
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'  instead  of  a  helmet,  covered  his  head  ^ith  a  but^ 

:    >  toned  cap  of  the  country  fashion.*    He  died 

aged  80,  in  the  year  1611,  flnd  was  interred  in 
the  once  elegant  little  church  of  Qmrendon^  near 
Aylesbury.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  that  or 
the  tomb  is  most  ruinous.  The  figure  of  the 
knight  appears  in  armour  reclining,  with  one  hand 
supporting  his  head,  the  other  on  his  sword ;  on 
his  neck  is  a  rich  collar  with  the  George  pendant ; 
his  hair  is  short  and  curled ;  his  face  bearded  and 
whiskered.  He  lies  beneath  a  rich  canopy,  sup- 
ported by  suits  of  armour  like  antient  trophies. 
The  epitaph  tells  us, 

The  warm  abroad  with  honftor  he  did  passe. 
In  courdie  just5  his  sovereigns  knight  he  was. 
Sixe  princes  he  did  serve. 

In  a  work  which  furnished  so  few  architectural 
subjects  for  the  engraver,  I  present  the  reader  with 
the  portrait  of  this  vtoerable  knight,  taken  from 
an  original  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Mrs.  Syd- 
ney LeCy  of  Chester;  who  with  great  politeness 
obliged  me  with  ^  reduced  copy.  He  sprang 
from  a  Cheshire  family,  the  same  whi6h  produced 
the  Lees,  earls  of  Lichfield.  Sir  Henry  has  by 
^him  a  large  dOg,  to  which  he  once  was  indebted 
for  his  life.  By  accident  it  was  left  one  night  in 
his  bed-chamber,  unknown  to  a  faithless  servant, 

*  See  Mr.  WttipoWt  MisceliaDeoiw  Annuities,  N*  1.  p.  41. 
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who  entered  the  room  with  aa  intent  to  rob  and 
murder  bis  master,  but  was  seized  on  bis  entrance 
by  the  affectionate  animal.  At  Ditchly^  the  for- 
mer seat  of  the  Lees^  earls  of  Lkhfieldy  is  a  fine 
full  length  of  Sir  Henry,  and  his  trusty  dog.  At 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Pivafs,  in  JVarcester^  is  another 
portrait  of  this  lcnight»  in  a  bonnet,  and  rich  chain 
and  dress.  The  motto,  Fi^  et  Constantia.  The 
date  1600.  ^t.  ma  68. 

The  other  print  is  one  of  Sir  Henry^s  associates 
in  the  gallant  society,  Robert  earl  of  Leicester, 
dad  for  the  tilt-yard,  in  complete  armour. ''^ 

Rowland  Whepb  has  left  us  a  curious  account     Othbr 
of  the  amusements  of  this  reign,  and  with  what    mbvts^f 
spirit  her  majesty  pursued  her  pleasures  as  late  as  E*-'^*'™. 
her  siity-seventh  year.     ^^  Her  majesty  says  she  is 
"  very  well.    This  day  she  appoints  a  Frenchman       / 
**  to  doe  feates  upon  a  rope  in  the  conduit  court. 
^^  To-morrow  she  hath  commanded  the  bears, 
*^  the  bull,  and  the  ape  to  be  bay  ted  in  thetilt- 
**  yard.    Upon  JVednesday  she  will  have  solemne 
**  dawndng/'t 

In  the  time  of  James  I.  Whitehall  was  in  a 
most  ruinous  state.      He  determined  to  rebuild  it 

*  The  knights  of  this  g^lant  band  were  drawn  at  the  time  in 
their  proper  armour.  The  book  was  in  possession  of  the  late  dutchess 
dowager  of  Portland,  who,  with  her  usual  condescension  and  friend- 
ship,  permitted  me  to  hare  any  copies  I  chose. 

t  Sidney's  State  Vvpm,  i.  194- 
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Orioiv  of  in  a  very  princely  manner,  and  worthy  of  the  resi- 
Bawqubt-  dence  of  the  monarchs  of  the  British  empire.     He 
began  with  pulling  down  the  banquetting-rooms 
built  by  Elizabeth.  That  which  bears  the  name  at 
present  was  begun  in  1619,  from  a  design  of  In^o 
JoneSf  in  his  purest  manner ;  and  executed  by  -^i- 
cholas  StonCy  master-mason  and  architect  to^  the 
king :  it  was  finished  in  two  years,  and  cost  seven- 
teen thousand  pounds ;  but  was  only  a  small  part 
of  a  vast  plan,  left  unexecuted  on  account  of  the 
unhappy  times   which    succeeded.     The  note* 
will  shew  the  small  pay  of  this   great  architect. 
The  magnificent  design  is  shewn  in  a  large  print 
engraved  by  Foudrinier.     It  was  to  consist  of 
four  fronts,  each  with  an  entrance  between  two 
fine  square  towers :  within,  a.  large  central  court 
and  five  lesser:  between  two  of  the  latter,  a  beau- 
tiful circus  with  an  arcade  below :  the  intervening 
pillars  ornamented  with  caryatides.    The  length 
of  this  palace  was  to  have  been  1 152  feet,  the 
depth  874. 
CiELiNG.       The  cieling  of  this  noble  room  cannot  be  suffi- 
ciently admired.     It  was  painted  by  Rubens^  who 
had  three  thousand  pounds  for  his  work.   It  is  said 
that  he  was  assisted  in  the  execution  by  his  scholar 


•  To  Inigo  Jonesy  surveyor  of  the.  works  done  about  the  king's 
houses,  8f.  4i.  per  diem,  and  46/.  per  ann.  for  house-rent,  a  clerk, 
and  other  incidental  expences.— Mr.  Walpole, 
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Jordaens.  The  subject  is  the  iij)o^Aeom  of  Jiime^L; 
it  forms  nine  compartments ;   one  of  the  mid* 
die,  represents  our  pacific  monarch  on  bis  earthly 
throne,  turning  with  horror  from  Mars^  and  other 
of  the  discordant  deities,  and  as  if  it  were  giving 
himself  up  to  the  amiable  goddess  he  always  culti- 
vated, to  her  attendants,  Commerce  and  all  the 
fine  arts.    This  fine  performance  is  painted  on 
canvass,  and  is  in  good  preservation ;  but,  a  few 
years  ago,  it  underwent  a  repair  by  Mr.  Cipriani^ 
who,  as  I  am  told,  had  two  thousand  pounds  for 
his  trouble.    The  present  altar-piece  (which  is 
yery  ill  suited  to  the  style  of  the  place)  was 
brought  thither  firom  Whitehall^  having  escaped 
the  fire,  and  was  the  gift  of  queen  Anne.    Near 
the  entrance  is  a  bust  of  the  royal  founder. 

Little  did  Jame^  think  that  he  was  erecting  a 
pile  from  which  his  son  was  to  step  firom  the 
throne  to  the  scaffold.  He  had  been  brought,  in 
the  morning  of  his  death,  from  St  Jameses  across 
the  park,  and  from  thence  to  Whitehall^  where,  as- 
cending the  great  staircase,  he  passed  through  the 
long  g^lery  to  his  bed-chamber,  the  place  allotted 
to  him  to  pass  the  short  period  before  he  received 
the  fatal  blow.  It  is  one  of  the  smalle^  rooms 
marked  with  the  letter  A,  in  the  old  plan  of  White- 
hall.  He  was  from  thence  conducted  along  the 
galleries  and  the  banquetting-house,  through  the 
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walli  in  which  a  passage  was  broken,*  to  his  last 
earthly,  stage.  This  passage  still  remains,  at  the 
north  end  of  the  rocmi,  and  is  at  present  the  door 
to  a  small  additional  building  of  late  date.  At  the 
time  of  the  king's  death,  contiguous  to  the  ban- 
quetting-house  was  a  large  buildmg  with  a  long 
roof,4md  a  small  cupola  rising  out  of  the  middle.t 
The  late  datcbes^oi  Portland  did  me  the  honor 
of  shewing  to  me  a  rich  pearl  surmounted  with  a 
crown,  which  was  taken  out  of  the  ear  of  the  mur- 
dered monarchy  after  his  head  was  struck  oflf. j; 
•  The  banqud;ting*hou8^  has  been,  many  years 
past,  c(mYerted  into  a  chapel.  George  I.  ap- 
pointed a,  salary  pf  30/.  a  year  to  be  paid  to  cer- 
tain select  preachers^  to  preach  here  every  Sunday. 
Cabinet  of  The  collection  of  paintings  formed  by  this  most 
accomplished  prince,  'Was  esteemed  the  first  in 
.  Europe.  They  were  kept  in  a  room  called  the 
Cabmet-room,  in  this  palace ;  which  was  built  by 
order>  of  ^priace  Henry  f,  from  a  design  of  Inigo 
Jones^.l  have,  a  view  of  it,  and  of  some  of  the 
antient  parts  of  JVhitehall  which  stood  next  to  St. 
JamtiM  park.  This*  building  is  distinguished  by 
the  Venetian  window.     It  stood  on  the  site  of  the 

*  Htrherfi  Memmi%  135.— JFiinmci'i  Memom,  334. 
t  Represented  in  one  of  Hollar's  prints. 
{  This  is  figured  in  one  of  tbe  private  plates  engraven  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  her  Grace. 
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<l^e  t>f  YorVs  houses  Vmderdort  waa  appointed 
keeper,  with  a  salary  of  50/.  a  year.  On  the 
death  of  Hemry  it  was  Gonfirmed  to  him  by 
Charles  J  at  the  reduced  salary  joi  forty.  The  view 
is  taken  from  a  drawing  by  LeomeSj  an  artist  who 
had  worked  under  Rembrandt^  This  I  owe  to  tha 
Uberdlity  of  Dr.'C&m^e. 

The  pictures  were  disposed  of  ky  order  of  the 
ruling  powers;  As  a  proof  of  his  majesty's  judg« 
ment  in  collecting,  several  were  *sold  for  a  thou-^ 
sand  pounds  apiecd;  a  price  seldom  known  in 
these  days;  when  money  bears  sc^  &r  less  a  valuer 

Iir  1680  a  complete  plan  of  4li]s  great  pftlace  was  p^ait  of 
taken  by  John  Ihher,  and  enlgraven  by  Fertue,  in  Whitbhali.. 
1747.  It  appears  that  it  extended  along  the 
river,  aoad  in  front  along  the  present  Parkment 
and  ffliitehall-streft,  BS  far  as  SaUUmd  Yard; 
«Eid  on  the  other  side  of  those  streets  to  the  tump- 
ing' into  S^ing  Gnrdeny,  beyond  the  Admiralty, 
kxddng  into  St.  James'i^  Vtixk.  The  merry  king, 
his  queen,  the  royal  brother,  prinqe  Rupert^  the 
duke  of  Monmouth,  and  all  the  great  officers,  and 
all  the  courtly  traii^  had  their  lodgings  within 
these  walls ;  and  all  the  royal  family  had  their  dif- 
ferent offices,  such  as  kitchens,  cellars,  pantries, 
spiceries,  cyder-house^  bake-house,  wood-yards 
and  coal-yards,  and  slaughter-house.  We  see 
among  the  fair  attendants  of  queen  Catherine, 
many  names  which  make  a  great  figure  in  Gram- 
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rnontf  and  other  chronicles  of  the  time :  sucb  a^ 
the  countess  of  CastkmainCj  Mrs.  Kirky  and  Mrs* 
Nell  Killegrew.  I  did  not  imagine  that  Nell  Gwytmc 
could  have  any  establishment  so  near  to  the  in- 
jured Catherine^  till  Mr.  Pegge^s  CuriaUa,  part  i, 
p.  5S.  set  me  right  I  shall  give  the  discovery  ia 
his  own  words :  '^  I  am  ashamed  to  confess  I  find 
"  Mrs.  Eleanor  Gwynne  (better  known  by  the 
'^  name  of  Nell  Gwynne)  among  the  Ladies  of 
^^  the  Privy  Chamber  to  queen  Catherine. 
'^  Thb  was  bare-faced  enough  to  be  sure !  Had 
^^  the  king  made  a  momentary  connection  with  a 
'^  lady  of  that  denomination,  the  offence  might 
^^  have  been  connived  at  by  the  queen ;  but  the 
^^  placing  one  of  the  meanest  of  his  creatures  so 
**  near  the  queen's  person  was  an  insult  that  no- 
^^  thing  could  palliate  but  the  licentiousness  of  the 
'^  age,  and  the  abandoned  character  of  the  lasci- 
**  vious  monarch."  Charles  thought  fit  to  dignify 
her  (most  improperly  it  must  be  allowed)  with  this 
office :  but  her  residence  was  in  Pall-mally  in  the 
first  good  house  on  the  left  side  of  St.  Jameses 
Square,  as  we  enter  from  Pall-mall.  The  back 
room  on  the  ground  floor  was  (within  memory) 
entirely  of  looking-glass ;  as  was  said  to  have  been 
the  cielmg.  Over  the  chimney  was  her  picture ; 
and  that  of  her  sister  was  in  a  third  room.  This 
celebrated  favorite  died  in  169 1,  a  true  penitent 
for  the  frailties  of  her  past  life.    At  the  period  I 
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mention,  this  house  was  the  property  oi  Tlumas 
Brandy  e^q ;  of  the  Hoo^  in  Hertfordshire. 

The  other  royal  iavorites  had  the  sanction  of 
offices,  such  as  maids  of  honor  and  the  like,  which, 
in  all  ages,  like  charity,  were  sure  to  cover  a  mul- 
titude of  sins.  In  our  days  we  may  remember 
the  naked  Iphigema  placed  near  an  exalted  per- 
sonage, but  her  attendance  was  dispensed  with; 
as  I  doubt  not  was  the  case  with  the  lady  in  the 
reign  of  the  profligate  Charles. 

I  MUST  not  omit,  that  from  the  palace  into  the 
Thames  were  two  stairs,  one  public,  the  other  the 
privy  stairs  for  the  use  of  majesty  alone ;  the  for- 
mer are  still  in  use,  the  latter  are  made  up  in  the 
old  wall  adjacent  to  the  earl  of  Fif£s  house  at 
Whitehall,  but  the  arch  of  the  portal  remains  en* 
tire.  Henry ^  and  his  daughter  Elizabeth,  made 
all  theur  parties  by  water  or  on  horseback ;  but  the 
princess  was  occasionally  mounted  on  a  litter,  car- 
ried on  men's  shoulders.  Coaches  had  been  in- 
troduced into  England  by  Henry  Fitzalan  earl  of 
Arundel,  one  of  her  admirers:  but  the  spirited 
princess  seems  to  have  disdained  the  use.  She 
rode  in  a  dress  of  form  and  magnificence  equal  to 
what  she  appeared  in  at  the  drawing-room;  but 
never  put  on  breeches  or  boots,  like  the  late  Cza- 
rina; nor  yet  the  equivocal  dress  of  the  ladies  of 
the  present  age. 

No  one  is  unacquainted  with  the  noble  mid 
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commodious  improvements  which  succeeded.  The 
space  occupied  by  the  former  palace,  olost  part  of 
Privtf  Garden,  is  covered  with  the  houses  of  no- 
bility or  gentry,  commanding  most  beautiful  views 
of  the  river.  Among  the  first  (on  the  site  of  the 
small-beer  cellar,  of  which  a  view  is  preserved  in 
N*  4.  of  Hollar's  prints  of  Whitehalt)  is  the 
Earl  OF  house*  of  the  earl  of  life.  From  his  judicious 
^""  *'  embankment,  is  a  matchless  view  of  its  kind,  of 
the  two  bridges  with  the  magnificent  expanse  of 
ifrater,  Somerset-house,  St.  PauFs,  and  multitudes 
of  other  objects  less  magnificent,  but  which  serve 
to  complete  the  beautiful  scene. 

In  the  great  room  is  some  very  fine  Gobelins 
tapestry.  I  never  can  sufficiently  admire  the  ex- 
t)ression  of  passions,  in  two  of  the  subjects ;  the 
fine  history  of  Jos^h  disclosing  himself  to  his 
brethren,  and  that  of  Susanna  accused  by  the  two 
elders.  Here  are  also  great  numbers  of  fine  paint- 
ings by  foreign  masters ;  but,  as  I  confine  myself 
to  those  which  relate  to  our  own  country,  I  shall 
Only  mention  a  small  three-quarters  of  Mary 
Stuart,  with  her  child,  an  infismt,  standing  on  a 
table  before  her.  This  beautiful  performance  ia 
on  marble. 

A  HEAD  of  Charles  I.  when  prince  of  Wales, 
done  in  Spain,  when  he  was  there  in  1685,  on  hjiji 

*  Sold  in  1809^  after  Ae  death  dUnAFife,  to  the  aarl  otLwePf 
pool,  for  ISyOOO/.    Eo. 
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romantic  expedition  to  court  the  Infanta.    It  i» 
supposed  to  be  the  work  of  Velasquez. 

A  PORTRAIT  of  William  earl  of  Pembroke^  lord 
high  chatnberiain  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  I. ;  a  small  fulMength  in  black,  with  his 
white  rod  in  one  hand,  his  hat  in  the  other,  stand* 
ing  in  a  room  looking  into  a  garden.  Such  is  the 
merit  of  this  piece,  that,  notwithstanding  it  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  performance  of  Jameson  ^ 
the  Scotch  Vamfyck;  yet  it  has  been  oiien  attri- 
buted to  the  great  Flemish  painter.* 

In  the  vacant  part  of  Privy  Garden  is  still  to  Statub  of 
be  seen  a  noble  statue  in  brass  of  our  abdicated 
monarch,  executed  by  Grinlyn  Gibbons^  the  year 
before  he  deserted  his  throne.    The  artist  received 
300/.  for  his  performance. 

Tuis  statue  was  placed  to  the  east  of  a  most  Curious 
curious  dial,  constructed  by  Francis  Hall,  alias 
Line^  a  Jesuit,  and  set  up  in  1669*  It  stood  on  a 
pedestal,  and  consisted  of  six  parts  rising  one 
above  the  other,  with  multitudes  of  planes  cut  on 
each,  which  are  so  many  dials  subservient  to  the  ^ 

purposes  of  geography,  astrology,  and  astronomy. 
To  four  of  these  parts  are  globes  placed  on  a 
branch  like  a  chandelier.  The  description  sur- 
passes my  powers.  I  must  leave  the  readei'  to 
consult  the  very  scarce  book  printed  by  the  in- 

•  Mr.  JFaipole. 
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f4S  HORSE  GUARDS.    ADMIRALTY-OFFICE. 

veafor,  at  LiegCy  in  1673,  in  which  are  plates  of 
the  several  parts,  and  their  various  uses  explained. 
H0R8B-  Xh£  horse-guards  had  their  stables  in  the  place 
they  occupy  at  this  time;  but  the  present  building 
was  erected  in  the  re^  of  his  late  majesty,  after 
a  design,  I  think,  by  Vardy:  it  cost  above  thirty 
thousand  pounds.  I  have  ^ven  a  print*  of  the 
Horse-guards  as  they  were  in  the  time  of  Charles 
II.  In  it  is  the  merry  monardi  and  his  dogs; 
and  in  the  back  vieifr,  the  banquetting-house,  one 
of  the  gates,  the  treasury  in  its  antient  state,  and 
the  top  of  the  cockpit. 
AosmuLTT-  The  Admiralty-<^oe  stood  originally  in  Duke- 
street^  Westminster;  but  m  the  reign  of  king 
William  was  removed  to  the  present  spot,  to  the 
house  then  called  Wallin^ord-house^  I  believe 
from  its  having  been  inhabited  by  the  KnoUys's^ 
viscounts  Wallingford.  From  the  roof,  the  pious 
Usherf  archbishop  of  Armagh,  then  living  here 
with  the  countess  of  Peterbaroughj  was  prevaled 
on  to  take  the  last  sight  of  his  beloved  master 
Charles  I.  when  brought  on  the  scaffold  be- 
fore WhitehalL  He  sunk  at  the  horror  of  the 
sight,  and  was  carried  in  .a  swoon  to  his  apart- 
ment 

The  present  Admiralty-office  was  rebuilt  in  the 
lato  reign,  by  Ripley:  it  is  a  clumsy  pile,  but 

^  From  a  painting  in  posaesium  of  the  carl  oiBardufkk. 
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properly  veiled  from  the  street  by  Mr.  Adami^ 
handsome  screen."* 

A  LITTLE  farther  to  the  north  stood,  .in  the  Palacb  for 
place  now  occupied  by  SeotUmd-yardy  a  magnifi-  scotlam. 
cent  palace  built  for  liie  reception  of  the  Scottish 
monarcbs,  whenever  they  visited  this  capital.  It 
was  originally  given  by  king  Edgar  to  king  Ken- 
nsth  IIL  for  the  humiliating  purpose  of  his  making 
to  this  place  an  annual  journey,  for  the  purpose  of 
doing  homage  for  the  kingdom  of  Scotland^  and  in 
after  times  for  Cumberland  and  Huntingdon,  and 
other  fiefs  of  the  crown.  Here  Margaret ,  widow 
of  James  IV.  of  Scotlandj  and  sbter  to  HenryVlll. 
resided  for  a  considerable  time  after  the  death  of 
her  husband :  and  was  entertained  with  great 
magnificence  by  her  royal  brother,  as  soon  as  he 
was  reconciled  to  her  second  marriage  with  the 
earl  of  Angus. 

A  LITTLE  above  stood  one  of  the  celebrated  Charwo- 
memorials  of  the  affection  of  Edward  I.  for  his 
bdoved  Eleanor,  being  the  cross  erected  on  the 
last  spot  on  which  the  body  rested  in  the  way  to 
the  abby,  the  place  of  sepulture.  T))is  atid  all 
the  others  were  built  after  the  designs  of  Caoalim. 
This  was  destroyed  by  the  religious  fury  of  the 
reformers.  From  a  drawmg  copimunicated  to  me 
by  Doctor  Combe,  it  appears  to  have  been  of  an 

'    •  Mr. /Fajp«£r. 
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octlBigohal  form,  and  in  an  upfm*  dtage'ornaamited 
with  eight  figures :  but  the  gothicpeJt»  appear  Isif 
from  being  rich. 
Fm  Status  The  cfosB  was  in  the  next  century  replaced  by 
Charlbs  I.  A  Boost  beautiful  and  animated  equestrian  sfestile  io 
brass,  of  Charles  1.  east  in  1633»  by  Le  Skgur^  for 
the  earl  of  Arundel.  It  was  not  erected  till  tiie 
year  1678,  when  it  was  placed  on  the.  present  pe-. 
destal,  the  work  of  Grinh/n  Gibbons.  The  parle- 
tuent  had  ordered  it  to  be  sold  and  broke  to  pieces : 
but  John  River^  the  brazier  who  purchased  i^ 
having  more  taste  or  more  loyalty  than  hb  masters, 
buried  it  unmutilated,  and  shewed  to  them  some 
broken  pieces  of  brass  in  token  of  bis  obedience. 
M.  d^Archcnholz  gives  a  diverting  anecdote  of  this 
brazier :  he  says,  that  he  cast  a  vast  num^r  of 
handles  of  knives  and  forks  in  brass,  which  he 
sold  as  made  of  the  broken  statue^  They  were 
bought  with  great  eagerness ;  by  the  loyalists, 
from  afiection  to  their  monarch ;  by  the  rebels,  as 
a  murk  of  triumph  over  the  murdBred  sovereign.* 
St.  Mart  Ok  the  Mte  of  part  of  Northumberland-houe. 
stood  the  chapel  of  o^  Mary  Rounctvaiy  a  cell  to 
!  the  prioiy  of  Rounceoaujp,  in  Navarre.    It  was 

j ' '  founded  by  JVilliam  Marshal  earl  of  Pembrohe, 
in  the  time  of  Henry  III.,  and  suppressed  by 
Henry  V.  among  the  alien  priories,  but  rebuilt  by 

*  See  M.  Jrckenkoh's  Tableau  tt  Angleterre,  i.  l63. 
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Ei»ar4  lY*  who  $ared  a  ftatem&ty  in  it*    In  ^         ( 
wigA  (tf  lS4w^d  VL  a  grant  was  made  of  the  site 
lo  Sir  Tiomas  Caxoarden.f 

.Not  iar  froqn  brace,  opposite  to  Ckarmg-Crost^  Hbrmitaoi. 
nfss  an  hwnijtage,  5^h  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St. 
Cafherine.X .  This,  in  126S,  belonged,  to  the  see 
^iMfidaff;  for  I  £nd  in  that  jear  that  WiUmn 
4c  lUidnor,  then  bishop,  had  leave  from  the  king 
to  hdgd  in  th^  cloister  of  bis  hermitage  at  Ciarmg, 
vbonever  he  came  to  London.^ 

On  .theporth  side  of  Charing-Cross  stand  the  Mbws. 
royal  s1:abls9,.  called  from  the  original  use  of  the 
l>n))di<ig|i  pf^  tbeir  site,  the  Mews;  having  beep 
Hg«d  for  HfiQpipg  the  king's  falcons,  at  leat  frpqi 
the  :time  of  J^hard  XL  In  that  reign  the  aceoo)^ 
plished  Sir  Smfin  Burky^  kpight  of  the  gai^iert 
wfts  keeper  of  the  king's  falcons  at  ;U)e  Mcme^ 
near  CharingrCross.  Thia  ofl^ce  was  by  iCbarkf 
H.  granted  to  his  son  by  NeU  Grmffme^  Chark$ 
duke  of^i^.  Albans^  and  the  h^s  male  of  hbtbody. 
In  therqign  oi Henry  VIIL  the  king's  horses  wore 
kept  here.  In  1 534  a  fire  destroyed  the  bailding^ 
with  a  great  quantity  .of  hay,  and  several  great 
horses.  It  was.rebuilt  in  the  rei^s  oi  Edward  VL 
and  queen  Mary.  In  the  year  1792  the  present 
handsome  edifice  arose. 
.  St.  Jahes's  palace  was  ofigiaally.a  hospitali  ST.JAMBi'« 

Palacb* 
•  Newcowrt,  i.  6g^  f  Tanner, 

t  Stcw*$  SunaU,  SSQ.  {  -WiUii^s Landaff,  6U 
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founded  and  dedicated  to  St  James,  by  some 
pious  citizens,  before  the  Conquest,  for  fourteen 
leprous  females :  and  eight  brethren  were  added 
afterwards,  to  perform  divine  service.  It  was  re- 
built in  the  time  of  Henry  III.  The  custody  was 
given  to  Eton  college,  by  a  grant  of  the  28th  of 
Henry  VI.  but  I  am  told  that  the  living  of  Chat- 
,tiskafn/m  Suffolk,  was  exchanged  for  it ;  the  col- 
lege^ on  this  consideration,  having  resigned  it  to 
Henry  VIII.  At  that  time  its  revenue  was  valued 
at  100/.  per  annum.  On  the  quarrel  between  the 
great  earl  of  IVarwick  and  lord  Cromwel,  about 
the  cause  of  the  first  battle  of  St.  Aibans,  lord 
Cromwel,  fearing  the  rage  of  that  violent  peer,  was 
at  his  own  desire  lodged  here,  by  way  of  security, 
by  John  Talbot  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  at  tiiat  time 
lord  treasurer  of  England.*  It  was  surrendered 
to  the  king  in  15S1,  who  founded  on  its  site  the 
present  palace,  wl»ch  Stow  calls  a  goodly  manor. 
St.  Jambs's  His  majesty  also  inclosed  the  park,  which  was 
subservient  to  the  amusement  of  this  and  the  pa- 
lace of  IVhitehalL  Charles  II.  was  particularly 
fond  of  it,  planted  the  avenues,  made  the  canal, 
apd  the  aviary,  adjacent  to  the  Bird-cage-walk, 
which  .took  its  name  from  the  cages  which  were 
hung  in  the  trees.  Charles^  says  Cibber,  was  often 
3MQhere|  aQiidst  crowds  of  spectators,  feeding  his 

*  JRpnn'jLetiea,  i.llO. 
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duck8^  and  playing  with  his  dogs,*  and  passing  his 

idle  moments  m  afiability  even  to  the  meanest  of 

his  subjects,  which  ibade  him  to  be  adored  by  the 

^oommon  people;  so  fascinating  in  the  great  are 

-the  habits  of  condescension ! 

-    DucK'IsLAND  was  cFCCted  into  a  government,      Duck* 

4md  had  a  salary  annexed  to  the  office,  in  favor  of 

M.  St^  Ewemondf  wha  was  the  first  and  perhaps 

ibe  last  governor  :t  and  the  island  itself  is  lost  in 

the  late  improvements. 

At  the  south  end  of  Duke^^treetj  adjacent  to 
-tbis^  part  of  the  park,  is  a  large  house  once  used 
for  the  Admiralty-office  (see  p.  14S).  It  was  first 
l>uilt  for  lord  chancellor  Jefftries^  and  is  easily 
khown  by  a  large  ffight  of  stone  steps  which  his 
royal  master  permitted  to  be  made  into  the  park 
&Nr  the  accommodation  of  his  lordship ::{:  they  ter^ 
minate  above  in  a  small  court,  on  three  sides  of 
which  stands  the  house.  On  the  left  is  the  chapel 
Slow  calle  dDuke^street  chapel!  In  the  time  of 
J^erieSj  it  was  the  hall  in  which  his  lordship  heard 
causes,  whenever  it  was  inconvenient  for  him  to  go 
to .  Westrnfmier-hall  or  to  Lincolris-imi. 

Not  £lr  from  hence,  where  the  h-on  gates,  at 
ihe  bottom  of  that  noble  street  George-street^  are 
fiaced,  stood  a  storehouse  for  the  ordinance  in  the 
time  of  queen  Mary.    I  remember  a  dirty  dark 

*  Apology  for  the  life  of  Cottey  Ghher,  26. 

t  S.  Ptgge,  esq.        ]  StowU  Limdon,  ii.  book  ▼!.  p.  64. 
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^pass^ge  leadiiig  into  tte  park,  wUch  preserver 
inemory,  but  was  corruptly  called  Story's  Gate. 

It  does  not  appear  that  this  palace  was  intia* 
bited  by  any  of  our  monarcbs  till  after  the  fire  aft 
WhitehalL  Jame$  I.  presented  it  to  fab  accont- 
^pUshed  son  &nry,  who  resided  here  till  his.  la- 
mented  death  in  161Z.  Charles  J.  was  brouglbft 
Jiere  from  JVhuisor^  on  January  19th/  by  th^ 
ipower  of  the  army,  which  had  determined  on  his 
death.  Some  of  the  eleven  days  which  he  waa 
(permitted  to  live  were  spent  m  JVestmfnster-kali, 
pad  of  the  nights  in  the  house  of  Sir  Thomas  Cat^ 
jfoM,*  ocljaoent  to  his  place  of  trial.  On  the  S7th 
be  was  carried  back  to  St.  James%  t^here  he  passed 
bis  thiee  last,  days  in  exemplary  piety.  On  the 
jMHh  he  was  brought  to  the  place  of  execution'; 
and  walked,. unmoved  at  every  insult,  with  a  firm 
mnd  jquick  pace,  supported  by  the  most  lively  8C&- 
timents  of  religion. 

Uis  son,  the  bigoted  James^  sent  to  the  prince 
ti.Orange^  when  he. had  approached  in  fprce  near 
$o  tthe  capital,  a  most  necessitated  invitation  to 
take  his  lodgbgs  .in  this  palace.  The  prince  ao^ 
iiepted  it:  but  .at  the  same  time  hinted  to  the 
firightened  monaarch  that  he  must  leave  fFhitehaiL 
Jt  was  customary  to. mount  guard  at  both  the  par 
laces.    The  old  hero  bed  CVmvft  was  qn  duty  at 
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THE  PRETBNDER  BORN  THERE.        i^ 

the  time  when  tbe  Dutch  guards  were  marchii^ 
(hrottgh  the  park  to  relieve^  by  order  of  their 
master.  From  a  poiot  of  honor  he  had  detert 
mined  not  to  quit  iiia  stMioo,  and  was  preparing 
to  maijitaiD  his  post;  but,  receiving  Hie  command 
of  his. sovereign,  he  reluctantly  withdrew  his  party 
and  marched  away  with  sullen  dignity »* 

During  the  reign  :of  king  fFilUafhy  St.  Jamei^         •    / 
was  fitted  up  for  tbe  residence  of.  the  princesi      // 
itfmtai  (afterwards  queen)  and  her  spouse  princQ 
George  of  Denmark.     From  that  time  to  ii» 
present  it  has  bosn  regularly  the  court  of  oqr 
monatchs. 

•  Jahbs,  the  son  ^i  James  IL,  who  so  long  ma4e 
pfeteosions  to  the  British  throne,  was  born  in  the 
i]oom  now  called  the  old  bed-chamber ;  at  preseqt 
the  anti^chamber  to  the  levee  room.  The  be4 
stood  close  to  the  door  of  a  back-stairs,  which 
Ascended  to  an  inner  court  It  certainly  was 
Tdty  convenient  to  carry  on  any  secret  design,; 
and  nugbt  favor  the  siUy  warmiog*pan  story,  had 
not  the  bed  been  surrounded  by  twenty  of  the 
privy-council,  four  other  men  of  rank»  twenty  la* 
dies,  besides  pages  and  other  attendants.  The 
laie  was  adopted  by  party,  end  firmly  believed  by 
its  aealots.  But,  as  James  proved  false  to  his  hi^ 
tnriity  and  his  son  shewed  every  symptom  of  folr 
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lowing  bis  example,  there  was  certainly  no  such 
pretence  wanting  for  exclnding  a  family  mimical 
to  the  interests  of  the  oreat  wholk. 

Uncreditable  as  the  outside  of  St.  Jameses 
may  look,  it  is  said  to  be  the  most  commodious  for 
regal  parade  of  any  in  Europe.  Every  one  knows 
that  the  furniture  of  this  palace  is  unbecoming  the 
place.  Yet  in  a  ramble  I  once  made  throu^  the 
apartments,  I  saw  several  portraits  of  personi^^ 
P0RTSAIT8.  remarkable  in  their  day.  Among  others  (in  erne  of 
the  rooms  behind  the  levee  rooms)  is  a  small  full* 
length  of  Henry  prince  of  JValeSj  son  of  James  I. 
He  is  dressed  in  green,  standing  over  a  dead  sta^ 
drawing  a  sword,  probably  to  cut  off  its  head,  ac* 
cording  to  the  custom  of  the  chace.  A  youth, 
Robert  earl  oi  Essex^  afterwards  the  parlementa- 
rian  general,  is  kneeling  before  him ;  each  of  them 
have  hunting  horns ;  and  behind  the  prince  is  a 
horse;  and  on  the  bough  of  a  tree  are  the  arms  of 
England;  and  belmid  the  young  lord,  on  the 
ground,  are  his  own.  These  are  the  bearings  of 
the  Devereuxesj  and  prove  the  mistake  of  Mn 
Granger^  and  of  Mr.  WartoTi^  who,  in  his  Life  of 
Sir  Thomas  Pope,  I  am  told,  attributes  them  to 
lord  Harrington  ;  but  his  arms  were  a  Jret  on  a 
field  sahk.*  Both  these  young  noblemen  were 
honored  with  the  friendship  of  that  accomplished 
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PORTRAITS.  157 

prince,  and  both  educated  with  him.  At  Wroxt(m^ 
the  seat  of  the  earl  of  Gmldfordy  is  another  picture 
of  the  same  subject.^ 

Here  is  another  small  piece,  of  Arthur j  elder 
brother  to  Hmry  VIIL,  painted  very  young,  with  . 
a  bonpet  on  hb  head.  Henry  stands  by  him,  and 
his  sbter  Margaret^  of  infant  ages.  This  picture 
is  by  Mabuse,  who  visited  England  in  the  reign  of 
their  fiithen 

Hekry  VII.  and  YIIL  full-lengths,  and  each 
of  them  with  his  queen  before  an  altar.  The  for- 
tunate Jane  Seymour  (who  died  in  her  bed)  is  the 
consort  of  the  son,  here  represented.  Thb  is  a 
copy  from  Holbem,  in  small,  by  Van  Lemputj  in 
1667>  taken  by  order  oi  Charles  II.  The  ori^al 
was  painted  on  the  wall  in  the  privy  chamber  of 
WhitehaUy  and  destroyed  in  the  fire  of  1697. 

Two  half-lengths,  by  Lely^  of  the  dutchess  of 
York^  and  her  sister. 

A  CHILD  in  the  robe^  of  the  garter:  perhaps 
the  youngest  knight  known.  He  was  the  second 
son  of  James  11.  while  duke  of  York,  by  Anne 
Hydsy  his  dutchess.  On  December  3d,  1666,  he 
was  elected  knight  of  the  garter,  at  the  age  of  three 
years  and  five  months.    The  sovereign  put  the 

*  Oq  this  picture,  engrayed  by  HarcRng  in  the  Biogprephical  Mir« 
rour,  ii.  p.  53,  are  the  Harringtom  anw,  op  a  shield  near  the  prince's 
young  atiociate.    En. 
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George  round  his  neck ;  and  prince  Rvperty  the 
garter  round  his  little  leg.  Death,  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  prevented  his  installation.^ 

Th£  diminutive  manhood  of  the  dwarf  Geoffry 
Hudson^  is  to  be  seen  in  another  picture.  He 
appears  less  by  being  represented  walking  under 
some  very  tall  trees. 

Ik  the  lords  old  waiting-room  is  Henry  Dttm-- 
ky,  in  black,  tall  and  genteel.  His  hand  is  rest- 
ing on  his  brother  Charles  Stuart,  earl  of  Lenox, 
dressed  in  a  black  gown. 

In  another  room  is  Chdrles  11.  of  Spain^  at  the 
age  of  four,  in  black,  with  a  sceptre  in  his  hand, 
strutting  and  playing  the  monarch.  He  was  in- 
augurated in  1665.  His  reign  was  unhappy.  Spam 
at  no  period  was  in  so  low,  so  distressful  a  condi- 
tion. His  dominions  were  parcelled  out  in  his 
life-time:  but  he  disappointed  the  allies,  and, 
after  some  struggle,  the  designation  of  his  will  in 
iavor  of  the  house  oi  Bourbon  took  place. 

Here  is  to  be  seen  the  famous  picture  by  Ma-* 
buse,  of  Adam  and  Eve.  Mr.  Evelyn  justly  re^ 
marks  the  absurdity  of  painting  them  with  navels, 
and  of  introducing  a  fountain  with  rich  imagery 
amidst  the  beauteous  wilds  of  paradise.  Raphael^ 
and  Michael  Angelo,  made  the  same  mistake  with 

•  Sknd/ard,  677- 
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regard  to  the  navel,  on  whic^  the  learned  Sir  Tluh 
mas  Brown*  wastes  a  long  page  and  a  half  to  dis^ 
prove  its  possibility. 

In  the  queen's  library  (built  by  queen  Caroline,  Qubbm's  Li. 
and  ornamented  by  Kent)  now  a  lumber-room,  I 
saw  a  beautiful  view  from  Greenwich  park,  with 
Ckarks  I.,  his  queen,  and  a  number  of  courtiers, 
walking.  .  And  two  others,  of  the  same  prince  and 
his  queen  dining  in  public.  And  another  of  the 
elector  palatine  and  his  spouse  at  a  public  table ; 
with  a  carver,  looking  most  ridiculously,  a  monkey 
having  in  that  moment  reared  from  the  board  and 
seized  on  his  beard.  Possibly  this  feast  was  at 
Gtdldhally  where  Frederic  was  most  nobly  enter* 
tained  by  the  hospitable  city,  in  1612,  when  he 
made  the  match  with  the  daughter  of  our  monarch, 
which  ended  so  unhappily  for  both  parties. 

To  the  east  of  St.  Jameis  palace,  in  the  reign  Marlbo* 
of  queen  Anne,  was  built  Marlboraugh-housej  at  Housb. 
the  expence  of  the  public.  It  appears  by  one  of 
Kip's  views  of  St.  James\  published  before  the 
existence  oif  this  house,  that  it  was  erected  in  part 
of  the  royal  gardens,  granted  for  that  purpose  by 
her  majesty.  The  present  duke  added  an  upper 
story,  and  improved  the  ground  floor,  which  ori« 
^nally  wanted  the  great  room.  This  national  com* 
pliment  cost  not  less  than  forty  thousand  pounds. 

♦  Vulgar  Erron,  p.  IQ*. 
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Pall-Mall.  .  Iix  Pall-maU  the  duke  Schomberg  had  hhho\x$e. 
It  was  id  my  jdme  possessed  by  Jstley  the  painter^ 
who  divided  it  into  three,  and  fitted  up  the  center 
most  whimsically  for  his  own  use. 

AS8AS8IVA.  In  this  street  was  committed  the  horrid  assassi- 
Thtmki.  nation  of  Thomas  Thyfrne,  esq.,  of  Longkat,  in 
Februafy  1681-8,  at  the  instigation  of  count  Qh 
fAngitnarky  a  Swedish  nobleman  of  the  first  rank 
and  fortune,  in  hopes  of  gaining  lady  Elizabeth 
Ogkj  the  rich  heiress,  daughter  to  Josceline,  last 
earl  of  Northumberland  of  the  name  of  Percy ^  and 
widow  to  Henry  Cavendish  earl  of  Ogle^  son  to 
Henry  duke  of  Newcastle.  Thynne  was  either 
married  or  contracted  to  the  lady.  The  count 
hoped  by  the  removal  of  his  rival  to  attain  his 
purpose.  He  had  been  in  England  and  made  his 
addresses  to  her;  but  not  with  the  success  he  ex- 
pected :  left  the  kingdom  for  a  short  time,  and  then 
returned  to  put  his  horrid  design  in  execution. 
He  arrived  incognito^  and  kept  himself  concealed 
till  the  murder  was  committed.  He  employed 
three  foreign  ruffians  whom  he  had  in  bis  service. 
Thynne  was  shot  by  one  of  them  in  his  carriage. 
They  were  all  apprehended.  The  three  assassms 
were  tried  as  principals,  were  convicted,  and  exe- 
cuted on  the  spot  on  which  the  murder  was  com- 
mitted. The  count  was  tried  as  accessary,  and 
acquitted,  as  was  said,  by  the  mfmag^ment  of  the 
court — ^tbe  most  profligate  of  its  time. 
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The  gallant  earl  of  Devonshire  would  have 
avenged  the  death  of  his  friend.  Coningsfnark 
accepted  the  challenge,  but  his  conscience  pre- 
vented him  from  meetmg  the  earl.  Thyrme  was  a 
most  contemptible  character,  and  passed  through 
the  world,  as  is  frequent  even  to  this  day,  by  the 
merit  of  a  great  fortune.  He  was  called  from  that 
accident  Tarn  o/*  10,000,  from  his  revenues.  His 
lady  must  have  detested  him,  for  she  fled  from  him 
into  Holland^  even  before  they  were  bedded.  She 
afterwards*  married  Charles^  sixth  duke  of  Sa^ 
tnerset  In  JVestminster  abby  is  a  vast  but  ill  ex- 
ecuted monument  in  memory  of  Mr.  Thynne.  He 
is  represented  recumbent:  and  in  front,  beneath 
him,  is  sculptured  the  manner  of  his  assassination. , 
On  this  mass  of  marble  is  only  a  very  brief  in- 
scription, merely  telling  that  circumstance.  An- 
other, not  inelegant,  was  designed;  but  Sprat^ 
then  dean  of  fVestmmtery  would  not  suffer  it  to 
be  used,  as  containing  parts  deemed  offensive  to 
the  reigning  powers. 

The  space  between  the  palace  and  Charing'- 
Cross,  about  the  year  1560,  appears  to  have  been 
fields ;  there  being  no  buildings  at  that  time,  ex- 
cept three  or  four  houses  on  the  east  side  of  the 
present  PaU-mall:  and  a  littie  farther,  on  the  op- 

*  Withm  three  months  after  the  assassination  of  Mr.  7%yiiii#| 
En. 
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posite  side,  a  small  church,  the  name  of  which  I 
cannot  discover. 
CocKSPUR.      By  the  year  1572,  Cockspur-street  filled  up  the 
space  between  those  houses  and  Charing-Cross. 

Pall-Mall.  PalUmall  was  also  laid  out  as  a  walk>  or  a  place 
for  the  exercise  of  the  MaUy  a  game  long  since 
disused.  The  north  side  was  also  planted  with  a 
row  of  trees.  On  the  other  side  was  the  wall  of 
St.  James  9  park.  Charles  11.  removed  it  to  its 
present  place,  planted  the  park,  and  made  all  those 
improvements  which  we  now  see.  It  was  Lc 
Notre,  the  famous  French  gardener,  the  directixr 
of  taste  under  Louis  XIV.,  who  planned  the  dis- 
position of  the  trees.  Of  late,  the  French  have 
endeavoured  to  borrow  taste  from  us.   In  ^e  days 

Hatmarkbt.  of  Charles,  the  Haymarket,  and  Hedge-lane,  had 
Lave.'  names ;  but  they  were  literally  lanes,  bounded  by 
hedges  s  and  all  beyond,  to  the  north,  east,  and 
west,  was  entirely  country.  In  the  fine  plan  of 
London,  published  by  Faithome  in  1658,  no  traces 
of  houses  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  former,  except 
a  single  one,  named  the  Gaming-house,  at  the  end 
next  to  Piccadilly.  fVindmill-street  consisted  of 
disjoined  bouses;  and  a  windmill,  standing  in  a 
field  on  the  west  side,  proves  from  what  its  name 
wqjs  derived.  All  the  space  occupied  by  the  streets 
radiating  fi^om  the  Seven  Dials,  va$  at  that  period 
open  ground. 
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The  Opera-house  in  the  Haymarket  was  built  Opbra- 
firat  by  Sir  John  Vanburgh,  but  has  been  much 
altered  and  repaired  at  subsequent  periods.  The 
last  alteration  was  made  by  Mr.  Adams,  who  en- 
tirely departed  from^  the  original  plan ;  and  the  in- 
convenience arising  from  another  change  was  so 
great,  that  the  late  fire  has  happily  given  occasion 
of  removing  it  in  a  most  effectual  manner. 

LEICBSTER-square  was   also  tinbutlt;  but  the  Leicester* 

house  of  that  name  is  found  in  tlie  same  plan,  and 
on  the  site  of  the  present  It  was  founded  by  one 
of  the  iSydnies  earls  of  Leicester.  It  was  for  a 
short  time  the  residence  of  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
James  L  the  titular  queen  of  Bohemia,  who,  on 
February  13th,  1661,  here  ended  her  unfortunate 
life.*  It  was  successively  the  pouting-place  of 
princes.  The  late  king,  whai  prince  of  JVales, 
after  he  had  quarrelled  with  his  father,  lived  here 
several  years.  His  son  Frederick  followed  his  ex- 
ample, succeeded  him  in  his  house,  and  in  it  finish- 
ed his  days.  No  one  is  ignorant  of  the  magnifi- 
cent and  instructive  museum  exhibited  in ,  this 
house  by  the  late  Sir  Ash  ton  L£V£R.t  It  tvas 
the 'most  €tetonishing  collection  of  the  subjects  of 
natural  history  ever  collected,  in  so  short  a  space, 
by  any  individual.  To  the  disgrace  of  our  king- 
dom, after  the  first  burst  of  wonder  was  over,  it 

•  San^ord,  566.  f  Who  died  Janmr^  aiK^  1788. 

M  8 
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became  neglected :  and  when  it  was  offered  to  the 
public,  by  the  chance  of  a  guinea  lottery,  only 
eight  thousand,  out  of  thirty-six  thousand,  tickets 
were  sold.  Finally,  the  capricious  goddess  frowned 
on  the  spirited  possessor  of  such  a  number  of  tick- 
ets, and  transferred  the  treasure  to  the  possessor 
of  only  two,  Mr.  Parkinson;  who,  by  his  great 
attention  to,  and  elegant  disposition  of  the  Museum, 
well  merited  her  ftivor.* 
Tnb  Mill  Behind  Ldcester-koust  stood,  in  1658,  the 
TART   ARJD.  j^jiit|^ry.yiu.d^  fouudcd  by  Henry  prince  oilValeSy 

the  spirited  son  of  our  peaceful  James.  M.  Fou-- 
bert  afterwards  kept  here  his  academy  for  riding 
and  other  gentleman-like  exercises^  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II. ;  which,  in  later  years,  was  removed 
into  SwalloW'Streetj  opposite  to  the  end  of  Can- 
duit'Street.  Part  is  retained  for  ihe  purpose  of  a 
riding-house;  the  rest  is  converted  into  a  work- 
house for  the  parish  of  St.  Jameses. 
Gerard-  A  LITTLE  beyond  stood  Gerard-housej  the  ha- 
bitation of  the  gallant  Gerard  earl  of  Maccksfieldf 
It  is  lost  in  the  street  of  the  same  name.  The 
profligate  Lord  Mohun  lived  in  this  street,  and  his 
body  was  brought  there  after  he  was  killed  in  the 

*  This  noble  collection^  ^hich  it  is  said  was  ofered  to  the  BriHik 
Museum  for  a  moderate  sum,  was  sold  by  auction  in  1806.  The 
«ale  lasted  thirty-four  days.  The  number  of  lots,  many  containing^ 
several  articles,  amounted  to  four  thousand  one  hundred  and  ninet]^ 
lour.    £j>. 

t  See  Journey  to  London,  cd.  18U .  p.  543. 
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duel  with  the  duke  of  Hamilton.  I  have  heard 
that  his  good  lady  was  vastly  dbpleased  at  the 
bloody  corse  being  flung  upon  the  best  bed. 

CorSNTBY'fiouse  stood  near  the  end  of  the  CoYBimtT* 
Haymarketj  and  gave  name  to  Coventry -street.  ^^"' 
It  was  the  residence  of  lord  keeper  Coventry;  and 
Henry  Coventry ^  secretary  of  state,  died  here  in 
1686.  This  house  is  said  to  be  on  the  site  of  one 
called,  in  the  old  plans  of  Lot^don^  the  Gaming* 
house. 

Lord  Clarendon  mentions  a  house  of  this  name,  Piccadillt* 
in  the  following  words :  ^^  Mr.  Hyde  (says  he,  / 
'^  speaking  of  himself)  going  to  a  house  called 
^^  Piccadilly f  which  was  a  fair  house  for  entertain- 
^^  ment  and  gaming,  with  handsome  gravel-walks 
^^  with  shade,  and  where  were  an  upper  and  lower 
**  bowling-green,  whither  very  many  of  the  nobi- 
'^  lity  and  gentry  of  the  best  quality  resorted  for 
*^  exercise  and  conversation."*  This  seems  to 
have  been  the  same  house  with  that  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Garrard  in  his  letter  to  the  earl  of  Strafford, 
dated  June,  16$5 ;  in  which  he  says,  '^  that  since 
'^  Spring  Gardens  was  put  down,  we  have,  by  a 
'^  servant  of  the  lord  chamberlain's,  a  new  Spring 
*^  Gardens  erecVed  in  the  fields  beyond  the  Meuse; 
^^  where  is  built  a  fair  house,  and  two  bowling- 
<<  greens  made  to  entertain  gamesters  and  bowlers, 

•  CkarentMs  Hist  Oitford  edit.  1705,  i.  S41,  tiUf  anno  l640. 
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**  at  an  excessive  rate,  for  I  believe  it  hath  cost 
^^  him  above  four  thousand  pounds :  a  dear  un- 
^^  dertaking  for  a  gentleman-barber.  My  lord 
**  chamberlain  much  frequents  this  place;  where 
"  they  bowl  great  matches/'* 

Where  Sackoille-street  was  afterwards  built, 
stood  PiccadiUa-hall,  where  Piccddillas  or  Turn- 
overs  were  sold,  which  gave  name  to  that  vast 
street,  called  from  that  circumstance  Piccadilly. 
This  street  was  completed,  in  1642,  as  far  as  the 
present  Berkeley-street.  The  first  good  house 
Burling-   which  was  built  in  it  was  Burlington-house:  the 

T0N»H0U8B. 

noble  founder,  father  to  the  late  earl  of  Burling- 
ton, said  he  placed  it  there  **  because  he  was  cer- 
"  tain  no  one  would  build  beyond  him."  No- 
body is  ignorant  of  the  vast  town  that,  since  that 
period,  has  extended  itself  beyond  this  palace. 
After  this  rose  Clarges-house,  and  two  others  ad- 
jacent, inhabited,  says  Strype,  by  lord  Sherbourne 
and  the  countess  of  Denbigh. 

The    Pest-house-Jield   was    surrounded    with 

buildings  before  the  year  1700,  but  remained  a 

Carnabt-   dirty  waste  till  of  late  years,   when  Cama^- 

JVIarilet*  •/  w^ 

market  occupied  much  of  the  west  part.  The 
Pest-house  was  erected  for  the  reception  of  the 
infected  in  the  great  plague  of  1665,  and  the 
Jield   the    place  of  the    numerous    interments. 

•  Earl  oiStrqfford^s  Letters^  i.  435. 
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Goldenrsquare^  of  dirty  access,  was  built  after  the  Goldbv- 
Revolution,  or  before  17OO.  It  was  originally  ^^^^^ 
called  Gelding-square^  from  the  sign  of  a  neigh- 
boring inn ;  but  the  inhabitants,  indignant  at  the 
vulgarity  of  the  name,  changed  it  to  the  present.^ 
In  these  fields  was  the  lazaretto^  during  the  period 
of  the  dreadful  plague  of  the  year  1665.  It  was 
built  by  that  true  hero  lord  Craven,  who  stayed 
in  London  during  the  whole  time ;  and  braved  the 
fury  of  the  pestilence,  with  the  same  coolness  as 
he  fought  the  battles  of  his  beloved  mistress  EU- 
zabeihj  titular  queen  of  Bohemia;  or  mounted  the 
tremendous  breach  at  Creutznach.  He  was  the 
intrepid  soldier,  the  gallant  lover,  the  genuine 
patriot. 

In  170d  Bond-street  was  built  no  farther  than  Bond- 
the  west  end  of  Clifordrstreet.  It  took  its  name  ^*'*^' 
from  the  proprietor,  a  baronet  of  a  family  now 
extinct.  New  Bond-street  was  at  that  time  an 
open  field,  called  Conduit  Mead,  from  one  of  the 
conduits  which  supplied  this  part  of  the  town 
with  water :  and  Condmt-street  received  its  name 
for  the  same  reason. 

GBOBGB-itreetf  Hanover-square,  and  its  church,  St. George's 
rose  about  the  same  time.    The  church  was  built    Square. 
by  John  James,  and  finished  in  1724.    Its  portico 
would  be  thought  handsome  were  there  space  to 

*  This  anecdote  was  communicated  by  the  late  earl  of  Bath  to  a 
friend  of  mine. 
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admire  it  It  now  looks  BroMignagian.  This 
was  one  of  the  fifty  new  churches,  and  the  parish 
stolen  out  of  that  of  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields.  It 
is  the  last  in  this  part  of  fVestminster^  excepting 
the  dbtant  Marybarme.  Every  part  besides  was 
open  ground  covered  with  dunghills,  and  all  sorts 
Mat-Faik.  of  filth.  May  Fair  was  kept  about  the  spot  now 
covered  with  May-Fair  chapel,  and  several  fine 
streets.  The  fiedr  was  attended  with  such  dis- 
orders, riots,  thefts,  and  even  murders,  that,  in 
1708,  it  was  presented  by  the  magistrates.  It 
revived  again,  and  I  remember  the  last  celebra- 
tions: the  place  was  covered  with  booths,  tem- 
porary theatres,  and  every  enticement  to  low 
pleasure. 

At  the  time  of  Sir  Thomas  Wiafs  insurrection, 
mFehruaryy  1554,  part  of  the  army  marched  to 
make  their  attack  on  London^  over  tiiis  tract,  then 
an  open  country  as  far  as  Charing-Crass.  On  the 
spot  called  Hay-hill^  near  the  present  Berkeky- 
square^  there  was  a  skirmish  between  a  party  of 
the  insurgents  and  another  of  the  royal  army,  in 
which  the  former  were  repulsed.  After  the  exe- 
cution of  Sir  Thomasy  his  head  (on  that  account) 
was  set  up  on  a  gallows,  at  that  place,*  and  his 
parboiled  quarters  in  different  parts  of  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  capital.    Three  of  the  insurgents 

*  Strypet  Memorials,  iii.  ISO. 
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were  also  hung  in  chains  near  the  head  of  their 
leaden 

This  extensive  tract,  at  present  a  vast  seat  of 
the  most  elegant  population,  is  far  from  being 
destitute  of  places  of  devotion  :  but  chapels  arose 
instead  of  churches,  subordinate  to  their  respective 
rectors.  In  this  enlightened  age  it  was  quiclc;ly 
discovered  that  "  Godliness  was  profitable  to 
"  many."  The  projector,  the  architect,  the  ma- 
son, the  carpenter,  and  the  plasterer,  united  their 
powers*  A  chapel  was  erected,  well- pe wed,  well- 
warmed,  dedicated,  un-endowed,  un-c(Misecrated. 
A  captivating  preacher  is  provided,  the  pews  are 
filled,  and  the  good  undertakers  amply  repayed  by 
the  pious  tenantry. 

The  history  of  Conduit-street  chapel,  or  Trinity  Cokduit- 
chapel,  is  very  remarkable.    It  was  originally  built    chapbl. 
of  wood  by  James  XL  for  private  mass,  and  was 
conveyed  on  wheels,  attendant  on  its  royal  master's       ^ 
excursions,  or  when  he  attended  his  army.   Among 
other  places,  it  visited  Hounslow  heath,  where  it 
continued  some  time  after  the  Revolution.     It 
was  then  removed,  and  enlarged  by  the  rector  of 
the  parish  of  St.  Martin%  and  placed  not  far 
fi*om  the  spot  on  which  it  now  stands.     Dr.  Ten* 
nisMy  when  rector  of  Saint  Martin%  got  permis- 
sion from  king  JViUiam  to  rebuild  it :  so  after  it 
had  made  as  many  joumies  as  the  house  of  Lo- 
rettOy  it  was  by  Tennison  transmuted  into  a  good 
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buildiDg  of  brick,  and  has  rested  ever  siace  on  the 
present  site.  All  parochial  duties  have  been  per- 
formed from  that  time  without  intermission ;  and 
it  continued  annexed  to  the  parish  of  Saint  Mar- 
tin\  which  sold  it  about  fifteen  yeafs  ago  to  Mr. 
James  Robson,  the  present  proprietor,  who  has 
modernized  the  building  with  a  new  front,  and 
fitted  up  the  inside  with  great  neatness  and  pro- 
priety. 

The  late  Carew  Mildmai/y  esq;  who,  after  a 
very  long  life,  died  a  few  years  ago,  used  to  say, 
that  he  remembered  killing  a  woodcock  on  the  site 
of  Conduit-street  J  at  that  time  an  open  country. 
He  and  general  Oglethorpe  were  great  intimates, 
and  nearly  of  the  same  age ;  and  often  produced 
proofs  to  each  other  of  the  length  of  their  recol- 
lection. 

Hakover       In    1716,    Hanover-sfuare,    and    Cmendish- 
Cavendish  Square,  were  unbuilt:   but  their  names   appear 

Square*.  Jjj  ^^  plaxis  of  London  of  1720.  Oaford-street, 
from  Princes-street  eastward  as  far  as  High- 
street  St.  Giles  Sy  had  only  a  few  houses  on  the 
north  side.  I  remember  it  a  deep  hollow  road, 
and  full  of  sloughs :  with  here  and  there  a  ragged 
house,  the  lurking-place  of  cut-throats :  insomuch 
that  I  never  was  taken  that  way  by  night,  in  my 
hackney-coach,  to  a  worthy  uncle's,  who  gave 
me  lodgings  at  his  house  in  George-streety  but  I 
went  in  dread  the  whole  way.    The  south  skle 
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was  built  as  far  as  SwalUno-street.  Soho-Square 
was  begun  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  The  duke 
of  Monmouth  lived  in  the  center  house,  facing  the 
statue.  Originally  the  square  was  called,  in  honor 
of  him,  Monmouth-square;  and  afterwards  changed 
to  that  of  King-square.  I  have  a  tradition,  that, 
on  his  death,  the  admirers  of  that  unfortunate  mafc 
changed  it  to  Soho^  being  the  word  of  the  day  at 
the  field  of  SedgemoorJ^  The  house  was  pur- 
chased by  the  late  lord  Bateman^  and  let  by  the 
present  lord  to  the  Comte  de  Guerchy^  the  French 
ambassador.  After  which  it  was  let  on  building 
leases.  The  form  of  the  house  is  preserved  by 
Mr.  Nathanael  Smithy  in  the  first  numbers  of  the 
Illustrations  of  London.  The  name  of  the  unfor- 
tunate duke  is  still  preserved  in  Monmouth-street. 

I  AM  sorry  to  degrade  the  neighboring  Greek- 
street  into  Grig'Street :  but  authority  for  doing  so, 
may  be  found  in  a  date  of  an  old  letter  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  late  Mr.  Edmondson.  The  mistake  ought 
to  be  retained,  as  a  most  happy  one.  Mr.  Wedge- 
wood  vindicates  the  propriety,  by  making  it  the 
repository^  of  his  figuline  ware,  founded  on  the 
chastest  Grecian  models,  and  executed  in  the 
truest  Attic  taste. 

In  the  church-yard  of  St.  Anris  Soho^  is  a  mar- 

*  Sf.  Pegge,  esq;  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  several  interesting 
remarks. 
t  Now  removed  to  York'Street,  St.  James's'square.    Ed. 
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ble  erected  near  the  grave  of  that  remarkable  per- 
sonage Theodore  Antony  Newhoff^  king  of  Corsica, 
who  died  in  this  parish  in  1756,  immediately  after 
leaving  the  King't-bench  prison,  by  the  benefit  of 
the  act  of  insolvency.  The  marble  was  erected, 
and  the  epitaph  written,  by  the  honorable  Ho- 
race Walpole. 


The  grave^  great  teacher,  to  a  level  brings 
Heroes  and  beggars,  galley-elares  and  kings. 
But  Theodore  this  moral  ]eam*d  ere  dead. 
Fate  pour*d  its  lessons  on  his  living  head : 
Bestow*d  a  kingdom,  and  denied  him  bread 


] 


Berkeley.      After  this  digression,  let  me  return  into  Pic- 

H0U3B«  ,  ° 

cadilly. — Before  the  date  of  Burlington-house^  was 
built  a  fine  mansion,  belonging  to  the  BerkeUes, 
lords,  and  afterwards  earls  Berkeley.  It  stood 
between  the  south  end  of  Berkeley-square  and 
Piccadilly y  and  gave  name  to  the  square  and  an 
adjacent  street.  The  misery  and  disgrace  which 
the  profligacy  of  one  of  the  daughters  brought  on 
the  house,  by  an  intrigue  witli  her  brother-in-law, 
lord  Gra/*  (afterwards  engaged  in  the  Monmouth 
rebellion)  is  too  lastingly  recorded  in  the  State 
Trials,  ever  to  be  buried  in  oblivion. 
Dbvovshirb.  On  the  site  of  this  house,  fronting  Piccadilly, 
stands  Devonshire-house  ;  long  after  the  year  1700 
it  was  the  last  house  in  this  street,  at  that  time  a 
portion  oi  Piccadilly.   In  the  ^tient  house,  Chris- 

•  Created  earl  of  Tankerviile  by  mUiam  III.    £o. 
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tiana  the  old  countess  of  Devonshire  lived,  with 
her  characteristic  splendor  and  hospitality,  and 
died  here  in  1674.  It  was  the  great  resort  of  the 
wits  of  her  days.  Waller  made  it  his  theatre,  and 
Denham  is  said  here  to  have  prated  more  than 
ever.*  I  have  already  celebrated  this  lady.f 
The  succeeding  house,  which  was  erected  by  tha 
first  duke,  was  burnt  in  the  reign  of  George  II. 
It  was  rebuilt  by  the  third  duke,  after  a  design  by 
Kent,  and  cost  twenty  thousand  pounds,  including 
a  thousand  pounds  presented  by  the  duke  to  Kent 
for  his  plans  and  designs.  Here  is  an  excellent 
library,  and  a  very  fine  collection  of  medals.  I 
once  saw  the  house,  by  the  favor  of  my  late 
friend  the  Reverend  Doctor  Lort,  at  that  time 
librarian ;  to  whose  liberal  communications  I  have 
been  invariably  indebted*  The  portraits  are  so 
numerous  in  this  noble  house,  that  I  must  leave 
the  complete  list  to  those  who  have  more  oppor- 
tunities of  forming  it  than  I  had.  Among  others, 
is  a  fine  portrait  of  Marc  Antonio  de  Domnis^ 
the  vain  desultory  archbishop^  of  Spalatro,  who, 
abjuring  the  Roman  catholic  religion,  came  over 
to  England,  and  was  appointed  master  of  the 
Savoy,  and  dean  of  IVindsor.  He  had  not  been 
here  long,  before  he  publicly  retracted  all  he  had 
written  against  the  church  of  Rome.   James  order* 

•  Lord  Lisle  f  letter,  in  Sir  W.  Temple* $  works,  it.  484. 
t  Journey  to  London,  373.  edit.  1811.  p.  473* 
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ed  him  to  depart  the  kingdom  in  three  days.  He 
had  the  folly  to  trust  himself  at  Rome;  Mrhere,  his 
sincerity  being  doubted,  he  was  flung  into  prison, 
in  which  he  ended  his  days*  He  is  painted  by 
IHntoretf  represented  in  his  study,  sitting,  in  black, 
and  with  a  square  ci^. 

Arthur  Goodwinj  the  friend  of  Mr.  Hampdm^ 
and,  like  him,  active  in  the  cause  of  liberty ;  a  fine 
full-length,  by  Vandyck^  1639:  in  long  hair;  his 
dress  a  yellow  cloak  and  jacket,  with  white  boots. 

His  daughter  Jane^  second  wife  of  Philip  lord 
Wharton  ;  in  black,  enriched  with  chains  of  gold. 

A  HEAD  of.  the  favorite  character  of  lord  C&- 
rendofty  the  virtuous  and  accomplished  lord  Falk- 
land. 

Sir  Thomas  Brown,  author  of  the  Religio  Me-- 
dkiy  his  lady,  and  four  daughters,  by  Dobson.  Sir 
Thomas  and  his  lady  are  in  black ;  one  child  is  on 
her  lap,  two  stand  before  him,  on  whom  he  looks 
with  great  affection.  When  I  thought  of  a  passage 
in  his  famous  book,  I  could  not  help  smiling  at 
the  number  of  his  children.  His  sentiments 
on  the  consequences  of  matrimony  are  most  sin- 
gular.^ I  dare  not  quote  the  passage:  but  must 
refer  the  reader  to  the  strangeness  of  his  ideas  on 
the  subject.*  Let  it  be  remembered  that  he  was 
a  bachelor  when  he  wrote. 

^  ReSgkMedici,  part U. sect.  9.. 
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TflE  delightful  portrait  of  the  Jervish  Rabbi, 
by  Rembrandt. 

A  HEAD  of  Titian,  by  himself.  And  another 
of  the  painter  .Cflrfo  Cignani,  also  by  himself. 

The  unfeeling  Philip  IL  by  Titian;  a  full* 
length,  in  armour,  enriched  with  gold.  .  The  only 
time  he  ever  buckled  it  on,  was  when  he  shewed 
himself  to  his  troops  going  on  the  assault  of  St. 
Quintin.  He  merited  to,  be  stripped  of  the  honor- 
able dress :  he  never  appeared  in  the  field ;  and 
carried  on  his  wars  like  an  assassb. 

I  WILL  close  this  very  imperfect  list,  with  the 
famous  countess  of  Desmond;  a  popular  subject 
witb  the  painters :  and  refer  the  reader  to  the 
account  I  have  given  of  her  in  my  visits  to  that 
worthy  peer  the  late  earl  of  Kinnoul,  in  both  my 
tours  in  Scotland. 

The  collection  of  pictures  by  the  great  ItaUim 
masters,  is  by  far  the  finest  private  collection  now 
in  England. 

The  house  of  that  monster  of  treachery,  that 
profligate  minister  the  earl  of  Sunderland,  who,  by 
his  destructive  advice,  premeditatedly  brought  ruin 
on  his  unsuspecting  master  James  IL,  stood  on  or 
near  the  site  of  the  present  Melbourne-house,  oncMELBouRvi- 
of  the  most  magnificent  in  London,  built  by  Sir  ^®^"*  ♦ 
IV.  Chambers.^    At  the  very  time  that  he  sold 

*  MeRxmrne-house  was  miccessiyely  denomiBaUd  Brandenhurg 
and  Tfrk-'housi,  from  the  names  of  its  occupien.    Of  late  yean  it 
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him  to  the  prince  of  Orange^  he  encouraged  his 
majesty  in  every  step  which  was  sure  to  involve 
him  and  his  family  in  utter  rum. 

PiccADiLLT  is  continued  nearly  half  a  mile 
farther  to  the  west:*  but  the  north  side  only 
consists  of  houses,  most  of  them  mean  buildings : 
it  finishes  handsomely  with  the  magnificent  new 
house  of  lord  Bathursty  at  Hyde-park  Corner. 
On  the  south  side  is  the  Green-parky  bounded  by 
a  wall ;  but  in  many  places  are  rows  of  benevolent 
railings,  which  afford  a  most  elegant  view  of  that 
park,  the  trees  in  that  of  St.  James* s^  the  majestic 
venerable  abby  soaring  far  above,  and  the  more 
remote  rural  view  of  the  Surry  hills.  Beyond 
the  Tumpike-housey  stood  the  house  of  a  noble- 
man, celebrated  by  Mr.  Pope  for  his  passion  for 
dancing;  who  demanded  an  audience  from  queen 
Anne^  after  the  death  of  George  prince  of  Den- 
mark,  to  advise  her  majesty  to  dispel  her  grief  by 
applying  to  that  exercise : 

The  sober  Laneshorow  dancing  in  the  gout. 

I  have  heard  it  said,  that  this  was  only  his  coun" 
try 'house;  which  it  might  possibly  have  been,  at 


has  been  much  enlaiged,  and  converted  into  separate  lodging-hooses, 
%rith  sets  of  chambers  in  each  for  the  accoounodation  of  single  men 
or  smaii  &milies.    These  boildings  now  extend  from  PkeadiUy  to 
the  end  of  Samlle  Street,  and  are  called  Alhany.    £o. 
*  All  the  west  part  was  origuiaUy  called  Ptfffi^a^f^fcf. 
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that  time.     His  lordship  certainly  thought  so,  by 
the  curious  distich  he  inscribed  on  the  front 

It  is  my  delight  to  be 
Both  ta  town  and  coimtiy. 

In  1733  arose  on  its  site  that  great  charity  St  ST.GBORGE*t 


George^s  hospital,  founded  by  the  voluntary  con- 
tributions of  the  inhabitants  of  fVestminster.  The 
subscriptions,  in  1786,  were  2,239/.  5s. ;  in  the 
year  1791,  2,262/.  14^.  6d. ;  but  the  benevolence 
of  the  governors,  or  more  numerous  accidents, 
caused  an  increase  of  expence,  which  threatened 
most  serious  consequences,  till  the  house  was  hap- 
pily relieved  by  the  bounty  deceived  from  the 
third  of  the  profits  arising  from  the  musical  enter- 
tainments of  the  abby. — This  hospital  has  dis- 
charged, since  it  was  opened,  on  the  first  of  the 
year  1733,  to  December  the  i9th,  1790,  not  fewer 
than  a  hundred  and  seventy-three  thousand  two 
hundred  and  seventeen  patients.  In  the  year 
1791,  were  admitted  by  recommendations,  1078: 
on  account  of  accidents,  without  recommenda- 
tions, 297.*  • 

Hyde-park  was  in  the  late  century,  and  the  THBRnra. 
early  part  of  the  present,  celebrated,  by  all  our 

*  In  1808^  the  number  which  had  been  discharged  amomited  to. 
;B09,430.  In  1807»  were  admitted  by  recommendations^  g63 ;  on 
account  of  accidents,  487 ;  the  out-patients  1,121.  The  whole  ex- 
pence  the  same  year  amounted  to  5>880/.  Os.  Sd,  the  annual  subscrip* 
lion  to  S,d78/.  99.    (HighfUiort's  Public  CkariHei,  p.  126.)     £0. 
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dramatic  poets,  for  its  large  space  railed  off  in 
form  of  a  drcle,  round  which  the  BeaU'fmmde  drove 
in  their  carriages;  and  in  their  rotation,  exchanging 
as  they  passed  smiles  and  nods,  compliments,  or 
smart  repartees, 
Ks^siKCTov  Adjacent  to  this  park  is  the  palace  of  Ken^ 
sington.  I  have  limited  my  plan :  so  must  not  go 
beyond  the  bounds* 
FoRTXFTCA-  Opposite  to  the  hospital  at  Hyde-park  Comer, 
^Teis!"  stood  a  large  fort  with  four  bastions,  one  of  the 
many  flung  up  in  the  year  1642.  It  is  incredibly 
with  what  speed  the  citizens  raised  a  rampart  of 
earth  round  the  city  and  suburbs  of  London,  also 
round  Southwark  and  Lambeth^  strengthened  with 
batteries  and  redoubts  at  proper  intervals.  This 
was  occasioned  by  the  alarm  of  an  attack  from 
the  royal  army.  Men,  women,  and  childreUp 
assisted  by  thousands.  The  active  part  which 
the  fair  sex  took  in  the  work,  is  admirably  de- 
scribed by  the  inimitable  author  of  Hudi^ras; 
who,  says  he, 

March*d  nmk  and  file  with  dram  and  ensign* 

T  entrench  the  city  for  defence  in : 

Rais*d  rampiers  with  their  own  soft  hands. 

To  put  the  enemy  to  stands ; 

From  ladies  down  to  oyster-wenches, 

Ltboaf  d  like  pioneers  in  trenches, 

Fal'n  to  their  pick-«xes  aad  mob. 

And  help*d  the  men  to  dig  like  moles.  ^ 

Hare  not  the  handmaids  of  the  city 

Ck)^'n  of  their  flMnben  a  ooioiaktee. 
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For  niting  of  a  oommon  pone. 
Qui  of  their  vntg^  to  raise  hon«  ? 
And  do  they  not  as  Triers  sit. 
To  judge  what  officers  are  fit  ? 

There  were  a  few  more  great  houses^  not  re*  Berkshire, 
mote  from  St.  James's  palace,  which  merit  men-  lavd-Housb. 
tion.  Berkshire-Iiousey  belonging  to  the  Howards^ 
earls  of  Berkshire,  stood  very  near  the  royal  resi** 
dence.  It  was  afterwards  purchased,  and  pre-» 
tented  by  Charles  II.  to  that  beautiful  fury  Bar-^ 
bara  dutchess  of  Cleveland,  and  its  honorably 
name  changed  into  that  of  her  dishonored  title. 
It  was  then  of  great  extent  She  sold  part,  which 
was  converted  into  various  houses;  and  erected  ^ 
large  one  for  herself,  which  still  remains,  and  may 
be  distinguished  by  the  row  of  round  windows  iq 
the  upper  story. 

Tart-hall  stood  near  the  present  Bucking--  Taet.Hai.l. 
ham-gate:  it  was  built  in  1638,  by  Nicholas 
Stone,  for  Alathea  countess  of  Arundel,  wife  to 
Thomas  earl  of  Arundel.  After  the  death  of  the 
countess  it  became  the  property  of  her  second 
son,  the  unfortunate  JVilUam  lord  Stafford,  a  most 
gentle  and  amiable  character,  who  fell  an  innocent 
victim  to  the  detestable  violence  of  party,  and  the 
perjured  suborned  evidence  of  the  ever  infamous 
Oates,  Dugdale,  and  Tuberoilk.  Good  men,  who 
had  no  share  in  that  party,  hurried  away  by  in- 
temperate passion,  were  at  the  period  disgraced. 

N  2 
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by  their  rage  against  this  iooffensive  peer.  Even 
the  virtuous  lord  Russtl  committed  in  this  cause 
the  single  opprobrium  of  bis  life :  when  the  un- 
happy lord  was  condemned,  Russel  could  wish 
to  deny  the  king  the  amiable  prerogative  of  taking 
away  the  cruel,  the  disgraceful  part  of  the  penalty. 
Within  three  years,  this  excellent  man  himself 
tasted  the  bitter  cup;  but  cleared,  by  royal  in- 
dulgence, from  the  aggravating  dregs,  with  which 
he  wished  to  agonize  the  dying  moments  of  the 
devoted  Steward. 

Hebe  were  kept  the  poor  remains  of  the  Arun- 
ddian  collection.  They  were  buried  during  the 
madness  of  the  popish  plot.  The  mob  would 
have  mistaken  the  statues  for  popish  saints.  They 
were  sold  in  the  year  1720;  and  the  house  soon 
after  was  pulled  down.  Mr.  JValpoky  who  saw 
the  house  at  the  time  of  the  second  sale,  informed 
me  that  it  was  very  large,  and  had  a  very  venera- 
ble appearance. 

Arliitgtow-     Henry  Ben  net  earl  of  Jrlingtan,  one  of  the 

^^^'''     famous  Cabal,  had  a  house  near  the  site  of  the 

present  Buckingham-kousej   which   went  by  his 

same.      It  was  afterwards  purchased   by  John 

BucKXKG-  Sheffield  duke  of  Buckingham^  who,  after  obtain- 

lUM-HouaB.  jj^  ^^  additional  grant  of  land  from  the  crown, 
rebuilt  it,  in  a  magnificent  manner,  in  1703.  He 
describes  it  most  minutely,  as  well  as  his  manner 
of  living  there,  in  .a  letter  to  the  duke  of  Shrews* 
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hury.*  He  has  omitted  his  constant  visits  to  the 
noted  gaming-house  at  MarybonCj  the  place  of 
assemblage  of  all  the  infamous  sharpers  of  the 
time.  His  grace  always  gave  them  a  dinner  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  season^  and  his  parting  toast 
was.  May  as  many  of  us  as  remain  unhanged  next 
springs  meet  here  again.  I  remember  the  face- 
tious Quin  telling  this  story  at  Bathy  within  the 
hearing  of  the  late  lord  Chesterfield^  when  his 
lordship  was  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  worthies 
of  the  sbme  stamp.  Lady  Mary  fVartley  thus 
alludes  to  the  amusements  of  Marybone : 

Some  dukes  at  Mofyhcne  bowl  time  away. 

The  duke  died  in  1720.  His  dutchess,  daughter  to 
James  II.  by  Catherine  Sedley^  lived  here  till  her 
death.  She  was  succeeded  by  the  duke^s  natural 
son,  Charles  Herbert  Sheffield^  on  whom  his  grace 
had  entailed  it  after  the  death  of  the  young  duke, 
who  died  a  minor.  It  was  purchased  from  Sir 
Charles  by  his  present  majesty ;  is  the  retreat  of 
our  good  king  and  queen ;  and  dignified  with  the 
title  of  the  Queen's  House.  Antiently  there 
was  a  park  at  Marybone :  for  I  find  that  in  queen 
Elizabeth's  time,  the  Russian  ambassadors  were 
entertained  with  the  amusement  of  hunting  within 
its  pale. 

*  Xondbfi  and  its  environi. 
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Claretooh-  The  virtuous  chancellor  the  earl  of  ClaretHi&n, 
had  a  house  facing  the  upper  end  of  St.  Jame^s^ 
street^  on  the  site  of  the  present  Graftan-streei. 
It  was  built  by  himself,  with  the  stones  intended 
for  the  re-building  of  St.  PduVs.  He  purchased 
the  materials  ;  but  a  nation  soured  with  an  unsuc- 
cessful war,  with  fire,  and  with  pestilence,  im- 
puted every  thing  as  a  crime  to  this  great  «cnd 
envied  character :  his  enemies  called  it  Dunkirk'- 
house^  calumniating  him  with  having  built  it  with 
the  money  arising  from  the  sale  of  that  town, 
which  had  just  before  been  given  up  to  the  French^ 
for  a  large  sum,  by  his  master.  Clarendon  was 
so*  sensible  of  his  vanity,  of  his  imprudence,  in 
building  so  large  a  house,  and  of  the  envy  it  drew 
upon  him,  that  he  thinks  fit  to  apologize  for  that 
act;  which  he  declares  so  far  exceeded  the  pro- 
posed expence,  as  to  add  greatly  to  the  embar- 
rassment of  his  aiSfairs.*  It  cost  fifty  thousand 
pounds,  and  three  hundred  men  were  employed  in 
'•'.  building  it  It  was  purchased  from  his  lordship 
by  George  Monk  duke  of  Albemarley  and  after- 
wards by  another  nobleman,  inferior  indeed  in 
Attack  OH  abilities,  but  not  inferior  in  virtues.  In  1670, 
OF  Ormond  James  duke  of  Ormonde  in  his  way  to  Clarendon- 
BT  Blood,   f^^^^  where  his  grace  at  that  time  lived,  was 

*  Continuation  of  the  life  of  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  octa¥0, 
Tol.  iii.  p.  971.— -The  house  is  engraven  by  Dunstal. 
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dragged  out  of  his  coach  by  the  infamous  Bloody 
and  his  associates,  who  intended  to  hang  his  grace 
at  Tyburn,  in  revenge  for  justice  done,  under  his 
administration  in  Ireland,  on  some  of  their  com- 
panions«  This  refinement  in  revenge  saved  the 
duke's  life :  he  had  leisure  to  disengage  himself 
from  the  villain  on  horseback,  to  whom  he  was 
tied;  by  which  time  he  was  discovered  by  his 
iffiighted  domestics,  and  rescued  from  death. 
Blood  was  soon  after  taken  in  the  attempt  to 
steal  the  crown.  The  court  had  use  for  so  com- 
plete a  villain,  and  sunk  so  low  as  to  apply  to 
bis  grace  to  pardon  the  offence  against  him; 
which  the  ^uke  granted  with  a  generous  indigna- 
tion. Blood  had  a  pension  of  five  hundred  a 
year,  and  was  constantly  seen  in  the  presence- 
chamber:  as  is  supposed,  to  shew  to  the  great 
uncomplying  men  of  the  time,  what  a  ready  ia- 
strument  the  ministry  had  to  revenge  any  attempt 
that  might  be  made  against  them  in  the  cause  of 
liberty* 

j£RMTN,  and  St.  Albans  streets  took  their  Jermtv* 
names  from  the  gallant  Henry  Jertnyn  earl  of  St. 
Alban%  who  had  a  house  at  the  head  of  the  latter. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  been  privately  married  to 
the  queen  dowager,  Henrietta  Maria.  By  this 
time  misfortunes  had  subdued  that  spirit  which 
had  contributed  to  precipitate  her  first  husband 
into  the  ruin  of  his  house.    She  was  awed  by  her 
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subject-spouse:*  her  fear  of  him  was  long  ob* 

served  before  the  nearness  of  their  connection  was 

discovered. 

St.  Jambs's      On  the  ground  of  this  gay  peer,  was  built  the 

I  '    present  church  of  St.  James^  founded  in  the  latter 

I  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  and  consecrated  in 

the  first  of  James  11.  and  named  in  honor  of  both 
saint  and  monarch.  London  was  so  vastly  in- 
creased about  this  period,  that  a  new  church  in 
this  place  was  necessary.  Accordingly,  as  much 
was  taken  from  the  parish  of  St.  Martin  in  the 
Fields  as  was  sufficient  to  form  another.  It  is  a 
rectory,  to  which,  at  first,  the  bishop  of  London 
had  a  right  of  two  turns  in  the  presentation.  Lord 
Jermyn^  nephew  to  the  earl,  had  the  third :  but 
the  last  was  fully  resigned  to  the  bishop.  The 
FikbFovt  most  remarkable  thing  in  the  church  is  the  fine 
font  of  white  marble,  the  work  of  Griniin  Gib- 
tons.  It  is  supported  by  the  tree  of  life;  the  ser- 
pent is  offering  the  fruit  to  our  first  parents,  who 
stand  beneath :  on  one  side  of  the  font  is  engraven 
the  Baptist  baptizing  our  Saviour:  on  another 
St.  Philip  baptizing  the  eunuch :  and  on  the  third, 
Noak*s  ark,  with  the  dove  bringing  the  olive- 
branch,  the  type  of  peace  to  mankind.f 
Th£  chancel,  above  the  altar,  is  enriched  with 

•  Rereshy,  4. 

t  See  this  font  engraven  by  Fertue,  toI.  i.  tab.  lii.  of  the  FetusU 
MftnmmerUa. 
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some  beautiful  foliage  in  wood^  by  the  same  great 
artist. 

Iris  melancholy  to  recal  the  memory  of  departed 
iiriendsy  but  here  it  was  inevitable,  when  I  thought 
on  ray  amiable  friend  Bergamn  StilUngfieetf  es- 
quire, whose  mortal  part  is  deposited  in  this 
church.  How  many  happy  hours  have  I  passed 
with  him  in  the  adjacent  Piccadilly!  I  never 
quitted  him  without  improvement  My  gratitude 
prompted  me  to  draw  up,  in  the  preface  of  my 
fourth  volume  of  the  British  Zoology^  the  follow- 
ing inadequate  eulogy  on  my  lamented  friend ;  till  i 
a  better  is  offered,  let  that  serve  as  the  monument 
and  epitaph  of  such  uncommon  merit 

*^  Gratitude  prompts  me  to  mention  a  most 
*^  irreparable  loss  in  my  amiable  friend,  Benjamin 
'^  Stiitingfteet,  esquire,  in  whom  were  joined  the 
'^  best  heart,  and  the  ablest  head.  Benevolence 
^'  and  ianocence  were  his  inseparable  companions. 
'^  Retirement  his  choice,  from  the  most  affection- 
- '  ate  of  motives,  that  of  supporting  a  distressed 
^'  sbter.  How  great,  yet  how  unnecessary  was 
^  bis  diffidence  in  public :  bow  ample  his  instruc- 
*^  tion  in  private!  How  clear  his  information: 
^*  how  delicate  the  conveyance!  The  pupil  re- 
'^  ceived  advantage,  edified  by  the  humility  of  the 
'^  master.  Thoroughly  imbued  in  divine  philo- 
^'  sophy,  he  had  an  uncommon  insight  into  the 
'<  uses  of  every  object  of  natural  history ;  and 
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^  gave  sanction  to  those  studies  which,  by  tri?ial 
^'  observers,  are  held  most  contemptible.  The 
''  end  of  his  labors  was  the  good  of  mankind. 
^  He  attempted  to  destroy  the  false  shame  that 
^^  attended  the  devotee  to  ornithology;  the  chaoo 
^'  of  the  insect;  the  search  after  the  cockle;  or 
''  the  poring  over  the  grass.  He  proved  every 
'^  subject  to  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  the 
'^  worlds  by  the  proper  remarks  that  might  be 
'^  made  on  them:  the  traveller,  the  sailor,  the 
^^  husbandman  might,  if  they  pleased,  draw  the 
''  most  useful  conclusions  from  them."  He  point* 
ed  out  in  the  philosophy  of  nature  the  most  uner<^ 
ring  guide. 

Mek  who  live  in  their  works  never  want  monu* 
ments.  As  none  of  his  are  posthumous,  to  me  it 
is  left  to  say,  that  he  put  on  immortality  on  De^ 
cember  15th,  1771»  at  the  age  of  69  years,  leaving 
a  long  train  of  friends,  selfishly  lamenting  his 
removal  to  a  state  of  bliss.* 
ThbStravd;  The  further  progress  of  this  part  of  the  town  I 
tibktStatb.  B^^^l  d^fer  mentioning  till  I  have  reached  the  nx)St 
eastern  part  of  Westminster.  I  shall  resume  my 
account  at  the  opening  of  the  Strand  into  Charing*- 
Crossy  by  observing,  that  in  the  year  1S53,  that 
fine  street  the  Strand  was  an  open  highway,  with 
here  and  there  a  great  man's  ho  use,  with  gardens 


*  The  Literaiy  Life  of  this  amiable  man,  and  his  select  Works, 
l^ven  to  the  world  in  1811,  by  the  re?eietid  Archdeacon  Cotre*  Eo. 
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to  the  water-side.  In  that  year  it  was  so  iropas- 
Uble,  that  Edward  III.  by  an  ordinance  directed 
a  tax  to  be  raised  upon  wool,  leather,  wine,  and 
all  goods  carried  to  the  staple  at  Westminster^ 
from  TeTfiple-bar  to  Westminster-abby^  for  the 
repair  of  the  road ;  and  that  all  owners  of  houses 
adjacent  to  the  highway,  should  repair  as  much  as 
lay  before  their  doors.^  Mention  is  also  made  of 
a  bridge  to  be  erected  near  the  royal  palace  at 
Westminstery  for  the  conveniency  of  the  said  star 
ple;t  but  the  last  probably  meant  no  more  than 
stairs  for  landing  goods,  which  was  sometimes 
called  a  bridge. 

There  are  several  grants  for  building,  in  this 
extensive  roadi  in  very  early  times.  Edward  I. 
granted  to  Walter  le  Barbur^  a  void  space  in  the 
high-street,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Clement  Danes 
and  St.  Mary  Strand:  and  Robert  k  Spencer  had 
from  the  same  prince  another  grant. 

There  was  no  continued  street  here  till  about  ThbStrbit 
the  year  1533 :  before  that  time,  it  entirely  cut  off  ^^^il^!^ 
Westminster  from  Lmdony  and  nothing  intervened 
except  a  few  scattered  houses,  and  a  village  which 

«  In  the  year  1385,  the  8th  o(  Richard  II.  and  in  1446,  the  24th 
ot  Henry  VI.  tolls  were  granted  for  paving  the  Strand  from  Tem- 
ple-bar to  the  Savoy.    In  1632  an  act  was  passed  for  ''  sufficiently 
''  paving,  at  the  charge  of  the  owners  of  the  lands,  the  street-way  . 
*'  between  Charing-Cross  and  Strand- Cross,**    £d. 
.  t  Rym^'i  Foedira,  v.  jGt. 
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afterwards  gave  name  to  the  whole.  St.  Martinis 
stood  literally  in  the  fields.  But  about  the  year 
1560  a  street  was  formed^  loosely  built;  for  all 
the  houses  on  the  south  side  had  great  gardens  to 
the  river,  were  called  by  their  owners  names,  and 
in  after-times  gave  name  to  the  several  streets  that 
succeeded  them,  pointmg  down  to  the  Thames; 
each  of  them  had  stairs  for  the  cmiveniency  of 
taking  boat,  of  which  many  to  this  day  bear  the 
names  of  the  houses.  As  the  court  was  for  cen- 
turies, either  at  the  palace  at  Westminster  or 
Whitehall^  a  boat  was  the  customary  conveyance 
of  the  great  to  the  presence  of  their  sovereign. 
The  north  side  was  a  mere  line  of  houses  from 
Ckaring'Cross  to  Tempk-har;  all  beyond  was 
country.  The  gardens  which  occupied  part  of 
the  site  of  Covent-Garden  were  bounded  by  fields^ 
and  St.  Giles's  was  a  distant  country  village. 
These  are  circumstances  proper  to  be  noticed,  as 
they  shew  the  vast  increase  of  our  capital  in  little 
more  than  two  centuries. 

In  the  same  century  was  a  second  epoch  re* 
specting  the  buildings  of  this  part  of  the  town« 
The  first  was  at  the  time  we  have  mentioned,  or, 
to  speak  from  strong  authority,  as  they  appear  in 
the  plan  of  London^  made  about  the  year  1562,  by 
Ralph  Aggas.  Our  capital  found  itself  so  secure 
in  the  glorious  government  of  Elizabeth^  that,  by 
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the  year  1600,*  most  considerable  additions  were 
made  to  the  north  of  the  long  line  of  street  just 
described.  St.  Marttn's-lane  was  built  on  both 
tides.  St*  Gileses  church  was  still  insulated :  but 
Broad-street  J  and  Holbam,  were  completely  form- 
ed into  struts,  with  houses  all  the  way  to  Snauh 
hiU.  Covent'gardeny  and  Lincoln* s-inn-JieldSj  were 
built,  but  in  an  irregular  manner.  Drury-lane, 
Clare-streetf  and  Long-acre,  arose  in  the  same 
period. 

The  present  magnificent  palace,  Northumber^  Northum^ 
land-house,  stands  on  the  site  of  the  hospital  of  St.  Hou^m. 
Mary  RouncevaL  Henry  VIII.  granted  it  to  Sir 
Thomas  Cavarden.  It  was  afterward  transferred  to 
Henry  Howard  esLvl  of  Northampton  ;  who,  in  the 
time  of  James  I.  built  here  a  house,  and  called  it  after 
his  own  name.  He  left  it  to  his  kinsman  the  earl  of 
Suffolk,  lord  treasurer;  and,  by  the  marriage  of 
Algemoon  Percy,  earl  of  Northumberland,  with 
Elizabeth  daughter  of  Theophilus  earl  of  Suffolk, 
it  passed  into  the  house  i  of  the  present  noble 
owner.  The  gi'eater  part  of  the  bouse  was  built 
by  Bernard  Jansen,  an  architect  in  the  reign  of 
James  I. ;  the  portal,  since  altered  by  the  late  duke 
of  Northumberland,  by  a  cotemporary  architect, 
Gerard  Christmas,  who  left  on  it  his  mark,  C.  JE.'f 

,    *  See  the  plan  of  Lembn,  as  it  was  in  the  year  1600^  puhlished 
by  John  Bowles. 
t  Mr.  FFaipoh. 
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Id  this  house  is  the  noble  picture  of  the  Comare 
family,  by  Titian*  It  is  very  unfortunate  that  no- 
thing can  be  more  confined  than  the  situation. 
The  noble  front  is  pent  up  by  a  very  narrow  part 
of  the  Strand;  and  at  the  back  by  a  cluster  of 
mean  houseSi  coal-wharfs,  and  other  offensive  ob* 
jects,  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  Fortu- 
nately, by  the  favor  of  governmenti  the  power  if 
now  obtained  of  giving  the  place  the  most  magni- 
ficent improvement.  The  late  duke  received  a 
lease  from  the  crown  of  all  the  intervening  ground 
as  far  as  the  river;  and,  within  these  very  few 
years,  an  absolute  exchaogo  for  certain  lands  in 
Northumberland^  to  erect  batteries  on  against  fo- 
reign invasion,  at  the  period  when  the  project  of 
universal  fortification  prevaled.  In  a  short  time 
all  nuisances  may  be  removed,  and  in  their  stead 
,  may  be  seen  to  arise  a  terrace  emulatmg  that  of 
Somerset-house :  with  a  view  to  which  the  grant  is 
said  to  have  been  solicited. 
HuKGBR.       A  LITTLE  farther  are  Hungerford  stairs  and 

FORD  Stairs,  ^^j^^^^.    ^j^j^  ^^  ^.^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^   ^^ 

family  gf  the  Hungerfords  of  Fairleigh^  in  WUt- 
shire.  Sir  Edward^  created  knight  of  the  Bath  at 
the  coronation  oi  Charles  11.  had  a  large  house  oa 
the  site,  which  be  pulled  down,  and  multiplied 
into  several  others.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
market-house  is  a  bust  of  one  of  the  family  in  a 
large  wig. 
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y  On,  the  other  side  of  the  Strand,  elmwt  oppo^  St.Martixs 
site  to  Hungerford-market^  stands  the  church  of  fields'. 
St.  Martin  in  the  Fields,  once  a  parish  of  vast 
extent;  but  much  reduced  at  present  by  taking 
from  it  the  tract  now  divided  into  the  parishes 
of  St.  James,  St.  Arme,  and  St.  Paul,  Covent- 
garden.  We  cannot  trace  the  time  of  its  founda* 
tion.  It  was  early  bestowed  on  the  abbot  and 
convent  of  St.  Peter,  JVestminster.  In  1222, 
there  was  a  dispute  between  the  abbot  and  the 
city  of  London,  about  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
church.  And  in  1S63,  we  first  find  the  name  of 
a  vicar,  in  the  room  of  Thomas  Shyn^  who  had 
resigned.*  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL  a  small 
church  was  built  here  at  the  king's  expence,  on 
account  of  the  poverty  of  the  parishioners,  who 
probably  were  at  that  period  very  few.  In  1607 
it  was  enlarged,  because  of  the  increase  of  build- 
ings. In  1721  it  was  found  necessary  to  take  the 
whole  down ;  and  in  five  years  from  that  time,  the 
present  magnificent  temple  f  was  completed,  at 
the  expence  of  nearly  thirty-seven  thousand  pounds. 
This  seems  the  best  performance  of  Gibbs^  the  ar- 
chitect of  the  RatcUff  Library. 

A  LITTLE  beyond  Hungerford-market  had  been 
of  old  the  bishop  of  Norwich's  inn ;  but  was  ex- 
changed in  1535,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

•  t^€Wcourt,  i.  Ogl.  t  It  IS  mgnven  by  H.  UuUehergk. 
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YORK- 


for  the  abby  of  St.  Bennet  HolmCj  in  Norfolk^ 
The  next  year  'Charles  Brandon^  duke  of  Suffolk^ 
exchanged  his.  bouse,  called  Swthwark^plmXi  for 
iL     In  queen  Mary's  reign  it  was  purchased  hj 
Heath  archbishop  of  York,  and  called  Yerk^houte. 
Toby  Matthew^  archbishop  in  the  time  ef  James  I. 
exchanged  it  with  the  crown,  and  had  several  ma'^ 
nors  in  lieu  of  it    The  lords  chancellors  Egertai$ 
and  Bacon  resided  in  it :  after  which  it  was  granted 
to  the  favorite  ViUters  duke  of  Buckingham^  wbfl 
made  it  a  magnificent  house.     In  1648  the  parllP 
ment  bestowed  it  on  lord  Fairfax  ;  whose  daugiiiA 
ter  and  heir  marrying  George  VilUerSj  second 
duke  of  Buckingham^  it  reverted  again^to  the  trtt6 
owner,  who  for  some  years  after  the  Restoratioa 
resided  in  it.    On  his  disposal  of  it,  several  streets 
were  laid  out  on  the  site  and  ground  belonging  to 
it    These  go  under  the  general  appellation  of 
York-buildings;  but  his  name  and  title  is  pre* 
Buildings.  ^^^^^  j^  GeorgCj  VillierSj  DukCy  and  Bucking" 
ham  streets,  and  even  the  particle  of  is  not  forgot- 
ten, being  preserved  in  Of-alley. 

The  gate  to  York-stairs  is  the  work  oi  Imgo 
Jones^  and  deserving  of  all  the  praises  bestowed  on 
it  by  the  author  of  the  Critical  Review. 

DuuHAM-TARD  takcs  its  nune  from  a  palace, 
built  originally  by  Anthony  de  Beck^  patriarch  of 
Jerusalem^  and  bishop  of  Durham^  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  I;  designed  by  him  for  his  town  rest- 


YORK- 


YORK- 

Stairs. 


DURHAM- 

Placb. 
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dence  and  that  of  bis  successors.    It  was  rebuilt 
by  bishop  Thomas  de  Hatfield,  who  died  in  1381. 
Bishop  Tunstal  exchanged  it  with  Henry  VIIL 
who  made  it  a  palace.    Edward  VI.  gave  it  for 
life  to  his  sister  Elizabeth :  but  Mary,  consider- 
ing the  gift  as  sacrilege,  granted  the  reversion  to 
the  see  of  Durham.      It  was  called  Durham- 
place,  i.  e.  palace.    Be  it  known  to  all  whom  it 
concerns,  that  the  word  is  only  applicable  to  the 
habitations  of  princes,  or  princely  persons,  and 
that  it  is  with  all  the  impropriety  of  vanity  be- 
stowed on  the  houses  of  those  who  have  luckily 
acquired  money  enough  to  pile  on  one  another  a 
greater  quantity  of  stones  or  bricks  than  their 
neighbors.     How  many  imaginary  Parks  have 
been  formed  within  precincts  where  deer  were 
never  seen!   and  how  many  houses,  misnamed 
HaUs,  which  never  had  attached  to  them  the  privi- 
lege  of  a  manor !  At  this  place,  in  1540,  was  held     Great 
a  most  magnificent  feast,  given  by  the  challengers  umiki^¥>. 
of  England,  who  had  caused  to  be  proclamed, 
in  France,  Flanders,  Scotland,  and  Spain,  a  great 
and  triumphant  justing  to  be  holden  at  fVestmrn- 
ster,  for  all  comers  that  would  undertake  them. 
But  both  challengers  and  defendants  were  En- 
gUsh.    After  the  gallant  sports  of  each  day,  the 
challengers  rode  unto  this  Durham-Chouse,  where 
they  kept  open  household,  and  feasted  the  king 
and  queen  {Anne  of  Clcves)  with  her  ladies,  and 
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all  the  court.  '^  In  this  time  of  their  house* 
*^  keeping,  they  had  not  only  feasted  the  king^ 
^'  queen,  ladies,  and  all  the  court,  as  is  afore* 
'^  shewed ;  but  also  they  cheered  al  the  knights 
*^  and  burgesses  of  the  common  house  in  the  par- 
<<  liament;  and  entertained  the  maior  of  Latuhm^ 
*^  with  the  aldermen  and  their  wives,  at  a  dinner, 
^^  &c.  The  king  gave  to  every  of  the  sayd  chal* 
'^  lengers,  and  their  heires  for  ever,  in  reward  oi 
**  their  valiant  activity,  100  marks,  and  a  house 
''  to  dwel  in  of  yeerely  revenue,  out  of  the  lands 
*^  pertaining  to  the  hospital  of  S.  John  of  Jeru^ 

In  this  and  part  of  the  foUowmg  year,  is  nK>st 
strongly  exemplified  the  unfeeling  heart  of  this 
cruel  prince.  His  sudden  transitions  from  nup* 
tials,  and  joyous  festivities,  to  the  most  tyrannical 
executions,  ofken  for  ofiences  of  his  own  creation. 
In  that  small  space  of  time>  he  married  one  quec», 
and  put  her  away,  because  he  thou^t  her  a 
Fkmders  mare.  He  espoused  another,  and  (not 
wittout  cause)  put  her  and  the  confident  to  her 
incontin^ice  to  death.  He  caused  to  be  executed 
a  hopeful  young  peer,  and  three  young  gentlemen, 
for  a  common  manslaughter  resultii^  from  a  sud- 
den fray.  He  burnt  numbers  for  denying  the  reli- 
^on  of  Rome^  and  inflicted  all  the  barbarous  pe* 

•  Siowt'i  Sunmt,  837. 
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palties  of  hi^  treasoD  od  multitudes^  for  denyiog 
a  prerogative  which  he  had  wrested  from  the 
pope^  the  head  of  that  very  worship  which  he 
supported  with  such  rigour. 

In  the  reiga  of  Edmard  VI.  the  mint  was 
established  in  this  house,  under  the  management 
of  Sir  fVilliam  Sharringtan,  and  the  influence  of 
the  aspiring  Thomas  Seymour y  lord  admiral.  Here 
he  proposed  to  have  money  enough  coined  to  ac- 
complish his  designs  on  the  throne.  His  practices 
were  detected :  and  he  suffered  deaths  His  tool 
was  also  condemned ;  but,  sacrificing  his  master 
to  his  own  safety,  received  a  pardon,  and  was 
again  employed  under  the  administration  of  John 
Dudley  earl  of  Northumberland.  It  afterward 
became  the  residence  of  thafe  ambitious  man; 
who,  in  May  1553,  in  this  palace,  caused  to  be 
solemniced,  wilii  great  magnificence,  three  mar- 
riages ;  his  son,  lord  Guilford  Dudley ^  with  the 
amiable  lady  Jane  Grey:  lord  Herbert,  heir  to 
the  earl  of  Pembroke,  with  Catherine  younger 
sister  of  lady  J4me:  and  lord  Haeiingey  heir  to  the 
earl  of  Huntingdon^  with  hb  youngest  daughter 
lady  Catherine  Dudley.*  From  hence  he  dragged 
the  neloctant  victim,  his  dao^ter*inJaw,  to  the 
Tawery  there  to  be  invested  with  regal  dignity.f 
In  ei^t  short  moiidis  his  ambition  led  the  sweet 

•  Holinthid,  1013.  f  BnMi  Biog,  iii.  p.  1779* 
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innocent  to  the  nuptial  bed,  the  throne^  and  the 
scaffold. 

DuEHAH-HOUSE  was  reckoned  one  of  the  royal 
palaces  belonging  to  queen  Elizabeth ;  who  gave 
tlie  use  of  it  to  the  great  Sir  JValter  Ralegh. 
In  1640  it  was  purchased  of  the  see  by  Philip 
earl  of  Pembroke^  who  pulled  it  down  and  built 
houses  on  the  site. 

On  the  mention  of  Rakighj  let  me  say,  that 
illustrious  character  had  a  house  at  JsUngtan 
(perhaps)  his  *oillaj  now  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Pyed  BuU  Inn.  It  is  still  standing,  but 
makes  a  poor  figure,  compared  with  the  modern 
erections,  its  pert  neighbors,  on  every  side.  The 
apartments  are  said  to  be  full  of  ornaments,  and 
coats  of  arms,*  with  which  I  wish  some  curious 
peripatetic  would  favor  the  public. 

Durham -YARD  is  now  filled  with  a  most  mag- 
Adelpux.  nificent  mass  of  building,  called  the  Adelphi^  in 
honor  of  two  brothers,  its  architects,  purchasers 
of  the  houses  built  by  the  earl  of  Pembroke.  Be^ 
fote  the  firont  to  the  Thames  is  a  terrace,  com- 
manding a  charming  view  towards  the  river,  when 
it  is  not  obscured  by  the  damps  and  poisonous 
fogs  which  too  often  infest  the  air  of  the  lower 
part  of  our  capital. 
TheNbw  .    To  the^  north  of  Durham-place^  fironting  the 

EXCBAVGB. 

*  See  Gent.  Mag.  March  1791. 
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5treet,  stood  the  New  Ej^change,  which  was  built 
under  the  auspices  of  our  monarch,  in  1608,  out 
of  the  rubbish  of  the  old  stables  of  Durham^ 
house,*    The  king,  queen,  and  royal  family,  ho- 
nored the  opening  with  their  presence,  and  named 
it  Britmnes  Bursse.    It  was  built  somewhat  on 
the  model  of  the  itoyal  Exchange^  with  cellars 
beneath,  a  wulk  above,  and  rows  of  shops  over 
that,  filled  chiefly  with  milleners,  sempstresses, 
and  the  like.     This  was  a  fashionable  place  of 
resort.     In  1654  a  fatal  affair  happened  here. 
Mr.  Gerard^  a  young  gentleman,  at  that  time 
engaged  in  a  plot  against  Cronmellj  was  amusing 
himself  in  the  walk  beneath,  when  he  was  insulted 
by  Don  Pantaleon  de  Saa^  brother  to  the  ambas- 
sador of  Portugal^  who,  disliking  the  return  he 
met  with,  determined  on  revenge.    He  came  there 
the  next  day  with  a  set  of  bravos,  who,  mistaking 
another  gentleman  for  Mr.  Gerard^  instantly  put 
him  to  death,  as  he  was  walking  with  bis  sister  in 
one  hand,  and  his  mistress  in  the  other.    Don  . 
Pantaleon  was  with  impartial  justice  tried,  and 
condemned  to  the  axe.    Mr.  Gerard^  who  about 
the  same  time  was  detected  in  the  conspiracy,  was 
likewise  condemned  to  die.     By  a  singular  chance 
both  the  rivals  suffered  on  the  same  scaffold,  with- 
in a  few  hours  of  eath  other;  Mr.  Gerard  with 

•  fFils(m,4B. 
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intrepid  dignity :  the  Portuguese  with  all  the  pu- 
sillanimity of  an  assaBsin.* 
ThbWhitb      Above  stairs  sat,  in  the  character  of  a  mil- 

MiLLEHBR.  j^^^^^  ^  reduced  dutchess  of  Tyrconnel^  wife  to 
Richard  Talbot^  lord  deputy  of  IreUmd  under 
James  II. ;  a  bigotted  papist,  and  fit  instrument 
of  the  designs  of  the  infatuated  prince,  who  had 
created  him  earl  before  his  abdication,  and  after 
that  duke  of  TyrconneL  A  female,  suspected  to 
have  been  his  dutchess,  after  his  death,  supported 
herself  for  a  few  days  (till  she  was  known,  and 
otherwise  provided  for)  by  the  little  trade  of  this 
place :  having  delicacy  enough  to  wish  not  to  be 
detected,  she  sat  in  a  white  mask,  and  a  white 
dress,  and  was  known  by  the  name  of  the  IVhitc 
Widow.t 

This  exchange  has  long  since  given  way  to  a 
row  of  good  houses,  with  an  uniform  front,  en- 
graved in  Mr.  Nicholses  Progresses  of  queen  Elizth 
beth^  which  form  a  part  of  the  street 

Iyt-Bkidgb.  a  little  bcyond  was  J«?y-bridge,  which  cross- 
ed the  Strandy  and  had  beneath  it  a  way  leading 
to  the  Thames.  This  was  the  boundary  between 
the  liberties  of  the  dutchy  of  Lancaster  and  those 
of  JVestminster.  Near  this  bridge  the  earls  of 
Rutland  had  a  house,  in  which  several  of  that 
noble  family  breathed  their  last     The  earls  of 

Worcester.  JVoTcester  had  a  very  large  house  between  Dur- 
H0U8B.  "^      ^ 

•  Clarendon.     JFkUehck,  6§5.  f  Mr.  Wdlpole. 
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ham-place  and  the  Saoay^  with  gardens  to  the  water- 
side. The  great  earl  of  Clarendon  lived  in  it,  before 
his  own  was  built,  and  payed  for  it  the  extravagant 
rent  of  five  hundred  pounds  a  yean  This  was 
pulled  down  by  their  descendant,  the  duke  of  Beau* 
fart;  and  the  present  Beaufort-buildings  rose  on 
its  site.  This  had  originally  been  the  town-house 
of  the  bishops  of  Carlisle.*  Opposite  to  these  was  Coybvt- 
the  garden  belonging  to  the  abbot  of  fTestminster,  Gardeh. 
which  extended  quite  to  St.  Martin's  church :  it 
was  called  the  Convent  Garden,  and  retains  the 
name  to  this  day.  It  was  granted,  after  the  Dis- 
solution, by  Edward  VL  first  to  the  protector 
Somerset;  and  afterward  to  lord  Russely  created 
earl  of  Bedford.  About  1634,  Francis  earl  of 
Bedford  began  to  clear  away  the  old  buildings, 
and  formed  the  present  handsome  square.  The 
arcade  and  the  church  were  the  work  of  Inigo 
Jones.  The  deling,  which  is  now  gone,  was 
painted  by  Edward  Pierce,  sen.  a  pupil  of  Van- 
dyck^s.    Bedford-house,  the  former  town-house  of  , 

the  noble  family,  stood  in  the  Strand,  but  has  long 
since  given  way  to  Little  Bedford-street. 

Great  part  of  the  palace  called  the  Saiooy  is  ThbSavot. 
now  standing  but  is  little  better  than  a  military 
prison.    The  palace  of  the  potent  Sinum  de  Mont- 
ford^  earl  of  Leicester,  stood  on  thb  placcf 

*  Fuller  $  Ch.  Hist,  book  iii.  p.  63. 
t  Strypes  Stow,  u.  book  ir.  104. 
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Henry  III.  granted  to  Peter  of  Savoy ^  uncle  to  hid 
queen  Eleanor^  daughter  of  Berenger  oi  Provence, 
all  the  houses  upon  the  Thames  where  this  build- 
ing now  stands,  to  hold  to  him  and  his  heirs, 
yielding  yearly  at  the  exchequer  three  barbed 
arrows  for  all  services.  This  prince  founded  the 
Savoy y  and  bestowed  it  on  the  fraternity  of  Mont- 
joy.  Queen  Eleanor  purchased  it,  and  bestowed 
it  on  her  son  Edmund  earl  of  Lancaster.  It  was 
rebuilt  in  a  most  magnificent  manner  by  his  son 
Henry.  It  was  made  the  place  of  confinement  of 
John  king  of  France^  in  1356,  after  he  was  taken 
prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Poitiers.  After  hb  re- 
lease he  made  a  visit  to  his  brother  in  1363,  and 
died  in  this  his  antient  prison  the  8th  of  April  fol- 
lowing.  He  was  a  prince  of  the  strictest  honor; 
for  he  came  over  to  apologise  for  the  escape  of 
one  of  his  sons,  whom  he  had  left  a  hostage  for 
the  performance  of  certain  treaties. 
Destroyed  In  1 38 1  it  was  entirely  destroyed  by  JVat  Tykr, 
OTtlbr.  out  of  spleen  to  the  great  owner  John  of  Gaunt. 
He  set  fire  to  it  in  several  places.  The  rebels 
issued  a  proclamation,  that  no  one  should  convert 
any  part  of  the  rich  effects  to  his  own  use,  under 
pain  of  death.  They  actually  flung  into  the  fire 
one  of  their  companions,  who  had  reserved  a  piece 
of  rich  plate.  They  afterward  found  certain  bar- 
rels, which  containing,  as  they  thought,  gold  and 
silver,  they  flung  them  into  the  flames.    The  con- 
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lients  happened  to  be  gunpowder;  which  blew  up 
the  great  hall,  and  destroyed  several  houses.  De- 
volving to  the  crown,  Henry  VII,  began  to  re- 
build it,  with  the  design  pf  forming  it  into  an  hos- 
pital for  a  hundred  distressed  people*  He  says 
in  his  will,  he  intended  by  this  foundation  ^'  to  doo 
*^  and  execute  vi  out  of  the  vii  works  of  pitie  and 
^^  mercy,  by  meanes  of  keping,  susteynyng,  and 
'^  mayntenying  of  commun  hospitallis ;  wherein  if 
^'  thei  be  duly  kept,  the  said  nede  pouer  people 
^'  bee  lodged,  viseted  in  their  sicknesses,  refiressh- 
^^  ed  with  mete  and  drinke,  and  if  nede  be  with 
^^  clothe,  and  also  buried,  yf  thei  fourtune  to  die 
^^  within  the  same;  for  lack  of  theim,  infinite 
'^  nombre  of  pouer  nede  people  miserably  daillie 
'^  die,  no  man  putting  hande  of  helpe  or  remedie.'' 
This  building  was  in  the  form  of  a  cross :  the  walls 
of  which  are  entire  to  this  time.  His  son  con- 
tinued and  completed  the  design.  The  revenues, 
at  the  suppression  by  Edward  VI.  amounted  to 
above  five  hundred  pounds  a  year.  Queen  Mary 
restored  it :  and  her  maids  of  honor,  with  exem- 
plary piety,  furnished  it  with  all  necessaries.  It 
was  again  suppressed  by  queen  Elizabeth.  In 
1618,  the  Prince's  wardrobe  was  at  the  Savoy. 
That  illustrious  nobleman,  George  Clifford  earl  of 
Cumberland^  died  here  in  the  DutchyAxoMse  in 
1605;  as  did  JVilliam  Compton  first  earl  of 
Northampton^  in  1630.     At  present,  part  serves 
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as  lodgings  for  private  people,  for  barracks,  and  m 
scandalous  infectious  prison  for  the  soldiery,  and 
for  transports. 
Church  of      H£R£  is  besides  the  church  of  St.  Mary  le  Sa^ 

St  Mary 

LB  Savoy,  ^oy.  It  was  originally  the  chapel  to  the  hospital ; 
but  was  made  parochial  on  the  impious  destruc* 
tion  of  St.  Mary  le  Strand  by  the  duke  of  Somer- 
set. It  is  engraven  in  tab  xii.  vol.  ii.  of  the  Ve- 
tusta  Manumenta.  The  roof  is  remarkably  fine, 
flat,  and  covered  with  elegant  small  compart- 
ments cut  in  wood ;  and  shields,  containbg  em- 
blems of  the  passion,  surround  each,  with  a  neat 
garland. 

Ahono  the  monuments,  in  the  chancel,  that  in 
memory  of  the  wife  of  Sir  Robert  Douglas  merits 
notice.  The  lady,  who  died  in  16 IS,  is  but  a 
secondary  figure,  and  placed  kneeling  behind  her 
husband,  dressed  in  a  vast  distended  hood.  Be- 
fore her  is  her  husband,  in  an  easy  attitude,  re- 
clined, and  resting  on  his  right  arm;  the  other 
hand  on  his  sword.  He  is  represented  in  armour 
•with  a  robe  over  it;  on  his  head  a  fillet,  with  a 
bead  round  the  edge :  a  motto  on  his  arms,  Totgour 
sans  taches.^  The.  sculptor  has  much  merit  in 
this  figure. 

In  a  pretty  gothic  niche,  on  the  opposite  side 
(occupied  probably  b  old  times  by  the  image  of 

*  SeetheiiucnptummtheNewVMwofXofiiofi,  ii.4Q8.  She 
died  in  l6i9. 
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our  lady)  is  noW  the  figure  of  a  kneeling  female, 
with  a  countess's  coronet  on  her  head*  This  com- 
memorates Jocosa^  daughter  of  Sir  Alan  Apslejfy 
lieutenant  of  the  Tower:  first,  wife  to  Lysta^ 
Blunt  J  esq;  and  Afterwards,  of  JVilliam  Ramsay, 
earl  of  Dalhousk. 

An  other  fine  monument  of  a  recumbent  lady, 
in  a  great  ruff  and  long  gown,  with  her  arms  cut 
on  it»  attracts  our  notice ;  but  unfortunately  the 
inscription  is  lost  ' 

BuRtEiOH-HousK  is  Said  to  have  been  a  noble  Burlbioh, 
pile,  built  by  that  great  statesman  the  lord  trea-  ^  ho?8e!^* 
surer  Burleigh j  who  died  here  in  1598.'  It  was  built 
with  brick,  and  adorned  with  four  square  turrets.  It 
was  afterwards  called  Exeter-house,  from  the  title 
of  his  ^on  and  successor.  On  its  site  was  erected 
Exeter-exchange.  It  was  a  very  handsome  pile, 
with  an  arcade  in  front,  a  gallery  above,  and  shops 
in  both.  The  plan  did  not  succeed ;  for  the  New 
Exchange  had  the  preference,  and  stole  away  both 
tenants  and  customers.  A  part  of  the  old  house 
is  still  to  be  seen.  All  originated  in  sacrilege. 
On  the  site  stood  a  house  belonging  to  the  parson 
oi  St.  Martin's :  Sir  T/ro^nMPtf /mer,  a  creature  of 
the  duke  of  Somerset,  obtained  it  by  composition, 
in  the  time  of  Edward  VL,  atid  be^n  to  build 
there  a  magnificent  house  of  brick  and  timber.* 

•  Stow'i  Survoie,  83fi. 
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This  afterward  came  into  the  hands  of  lord  Bur^^ 
leighj  who  finished  it  in  the  magnificent  manner 
we  have  mentioned. 
Wimble-  A  LITTLE  farther  (where  Doyleys  warehouse 
DOH-HousB.  jj^^  stands)  was  Wimbledon-house^  built  by  Sir 
Edward  Cecily  son  to  the  first  earl  of  Exeter ^  and 
created  by  Charles  I.  viscount  fVitnbledon.  Stow 
in  his  awiales,  p.  1044,  says  that  it  was  burnt 
quite  down  on  November  19th,  1628>  and  that  the 
day  before  his  Lordship  had  the  misfortune  of 
having  part  of  his  house  at  Wimbledon^  in  Surry^ 
blown  up  by  gunpowder.  I  remember  that  when 
I  was  a  boy,  I  was  brought  by  my  mother  into  a 
very  great  glass-shop,  a  little  beyond  fFimbledan- 
house.  The  keeper  of  it  was  an  aged  man  full  of 
the  garrulity  often  attendant  on  the  advanced 
period  of  life.  He  gave  us  the  following  curious 
anecdote  of  the  lively  Nell  Gwynne.  "  When  I 
"  was  an  apprentice,"  says  he,  "Mrs.  Gwyrmc 
"  came  into  our  shop,  she  had  not  been  there 
^'  long,  but  a  violent  noise  was  heard  in  the  street ; 
"  on  enquiry  it  was  found  to  proceed  from  a  bat- 
''  tie  between  Nelfs  footman,  a  country  lad,  and 
"  one  of  the  mob,  in  which  the  lad  got  a  bloody 
"  nose.  His  mistress  asked  him  what  was  the 
"  cause  of  the  quarrel.  Why,  my  Lady,  they 
"  called  your  Ladyship  a  wh— re.  Poh !  Poh ! 
you  fool^  says  Nell,  you  should  never  mind 


it 
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^*  that,  for  many  people  call  me  so.  That  may 
*^  be,  says  her  champion,  but  they  shall  never  call 
"  me  a  wh — re's  man." 

Not  far  from  hence  stood  the  Strand  Bridge,     Strahd 
which  crossed  the  street,  and  reqeived  the  water 
which  ran  from  the  high  grounds,  through  the 
present  Catherine-street,  and  delivered  it  into  the 
Thames. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  Strand  stood  a  num-  Other 
ber  of  buildings,  which  fell  victims  to  sacrilege,  Boildiiig8. 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  St.  Mary  le  Strand, 
was  a  very  antient  church  and  parish,  a  rectory, 
in  the  gift  of  the  bishops  of  fVorcester,  who  had 
near  it  their  inn,  or  town  residence.  The  bishops 
of  Litchjield  and  Coventry  had  another,  built  by 
Walter  de  Langton,  elected  to  that  see  in  19,96. 
It  was  also  called  Chester  Inn,  as  that  bishoprick  Chbstbr 
was  at  the  time  annexed  to  the  former.  The 
bishops  of  LandaffhaA  also  another  house  or  inn. 
Finally,  the  Strand  Inn,  an  inn  of  Chancery,  be- 
longing to  the  Temple.^  I  must  stop  a  moment 
to  say,  that  Occleve,  the  poet  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  V.  studied  the  law  here :  the  place  of  his 
education  is  called  Chestres  Inn;'\  but,  as  that 
was  never  appropriated  to  the  study  of  the  law,  I 
little  doubt  but  it  is  a  mistake  for  this  adjacent 
house.     All  of  these  were  levelled  to  the  ground 

*  Dugdale's  Origines  Judiciales,  S30. 
t  Mr.  Thomas  fFkrton. 
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Somerset-  by  the  protectoT  Swhenet^  to  make  way  ibr  the 
^^^^'  magntiicent  palace,  which  bears  his  name.  T](ie 
architect  is  supposed  to  have  beea  John  of  Padua, 
who  had  a  salary  in  the  preceding  reign,  under 
the*  tiUe  of  dedzor  of  his  nuffestys  buildrngs^^ 
wlttch  was  continued  to  him  in  tiie  reign  of  the 
son.  No  atonement  was  made,  no  compensation 
to  the  owners.  Part  of  the  church  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem,  and  the  tower,  were  blown  up  for  the 
sake  of  the  materials.  The  cloisters  on  the  north 
side  of  iSf.  Paul's  underwent  the  same  fate,  toge^ 
ther  with  the  charnel-house  and  chapel :  the  tombs^ 
were  destroyed,  and  the  bones  impiously  carried 
away  and  flung  into  Unsbury  Fields.  This  was 
done  in  1549^  when  the  building  was  begun: 
possibly  the  founder  never  enjoyed  the  use  of  this 
palace;  for  in  1552  he  fell  a  just  victim  on  the 
scaffold.  The  crime  of  sacrilege  is  never  men- 
tioned among  the  numerous  ardcles  brought  against 
him.  This  is  no  wonder,  since  every  great  man  in 
those  days,  protestant  and  papist,  shewed  equal 
rapacity  after  tiie  goods  of  the  church. 

After  his  death  his  palace  fell  to  the  crown. 
Queen  Elizabeth  lived  here  at  certain  times,  most 
probably  at  the  expence  of  her  kinsman  lord 
Hunsikm,  to  whom  she  had  given  die  use  of  it 
Anne  of  Denmark  kept  her  court  here :  which  was, 

*  Anecdotes  of  Mntiagy  i.  114.  * 
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as  Wihon  says,  ^^  a  contiDued  Mascarado^  where 
^^  she  and  her  ladies,  like  so  many  sea^nymphs  or 
*^  Nereidesy  appeared  in  various  dresses  to  the 
''  ravishment  of  the  beholders !"  Catherine  queen  . 
of  Charles  II.  lived  here  for  some  time  in  the  life 
of  her  unfaithful  spouse ;  and  after  his  death,  till 
she  retired  into  her  native  country. 

The  architecture  of  old  Somerset-bouse  was  that  Aimsn 
mixture  of  Grecian  and  Gothic^  introduced  into 
England  in  the  reign  preceding  its  erectioQ.  The 
back-front,  and  the  water-gate,  were  bailt  from  a 
beautiful  design  oilnigo  Jones^  after  the  year  1683. 
A  chapel  was  begun  by  him  in  that  year,  and 
afterward  finished.  It  was  intended  for. the  use 
of  the  Infanta  of  Spain^  the  designed  spouse  of 
Charks  L  when  prince  of  Wales;  but,  on  the 
fieulure  of  that  romantic  match,  it  served  for  the 
uses  of  the  professors  of  her  religion. 

Thist  palace  was  improved  and  beautified  by 
the  queen  dowager  Henrietta  Maria,  in  ]6tfS, 
when  she  flattered  herself  with  the  hopes  of  pass- 
ing the  remainder  of  her  days  in  England.  Two 
of  our  most  celebrated  poets,  Cowky  and  IVaUer, 
thought  proper  to  offer  their  incense  on  her  ma* 
jesty  s  attention  to  Somerset-house.  One  of  Waller's 
thoughts  is  tender  and  elegant : 

Constant  to  England  in  your  lov«« 
As  birds  are  to  their  wonted  ^ve : 
Tho*  by  rude  hands  their  nests  are  spoiTd, 
Thne,  the  nest  springs  agUD  they  build. 
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As  Charles  IL  did  not  find  it  compatible  with 
his  gallantries  that  his  spouse  Catherine  should  be 
resident  at  fVhitehaU^  he  lodged  her,  during  some 
part  of  his  reign,  in  this  palace*  This  made  it  the 
haunt  of  the  Cathdics ;  and  possibly,  during  the 
phrenetic  rage  of  the  nation  at  that  period  against 
the  professors  of  her  religion,  occasioned  it  to  have 
MuRDBR  OF  been  made  the  pretended  scene  of  the  murder  of 
BURT  Goo^  Sir  Edmmdbury  Godfrey^  in  the  year  1678,  The 
^^^'  infieunous  witnesses  against  his  supposed  murder- 
ers declared,  that  he  was  waylaid,  and  inveigled 
into  the  palace,  under  pretence  of  keeping  the 
peace  between  two  servants  who  were  fighting  in 
the  yard :  that  he  was  there  strangled,  his  neck 
broken,  and  his  own  sword  run  through  his  body : 
that  he  was  kept  four  days  before  they  ventured 
to  remove  him;  at  length,  his  corpse  was  first 
carried  in  a  sedan-chair  to  Soho^  and  then  on  a 
horse  to  Primrose-hill,  between  KilbuYn  and 
Hempstead.  There  it  certainly  was  found,  trans- 
fixed with  the  sword,  and  his  money  in  his  pocket, 
and  his  rings  on  his  fingers.  The  murder  there- 
fore was  not  by  robbers,  but  the  effect  of  private 
revenge ;  yet  it  is  not  probable  that  it  was  com- 
mitted witliin  these  walls ;  for  the  assassins  would 
never  have  hazarded  a  discovery  by  carrying  the 
corpse  three  miles,  when  they  could  have  so  safely 
disposed  of  it  in  the  Thames,  The  abandoned  cha- 
racter of  the  witnesses.  Prance  and  Bedloe  (the 
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former  of  whom  had  been  treated  with  most  horrid 
cruelties,  to  compel  him  to  confess  what  he  de- 
dared  he  never  was  guilty  of)  together  with  the 
absurd  and  irreconcileable  testimony  which  they 
gave  on  the  trial,  has  made  unprejudiced  times  to 
doubt  the  whole.  That  he  was  murdered  is  indis* 
putable :  he  had  been  an  active  magistrate,  and 
had  made  many  enemies.  The  marks  of  strang- 
ling round  his  throat,  and  his  broken  neck,  evince 
the  impossibility  of  his  having  put  an  end  to  his 
own  existence,  as  some  have  insinuated.  But  the 
innocence  of  the  three  poor  convicts  would  not 
avale,  the  torrent  of  prejudice  prevaled  against 
them ;  and  they  were  executed,  denying  the  crime 
in  the  moment  of  death.  One  was  a  Protestant: 
the  two  others  Raman  Catholics^  and  belonging  to 
the  chapel ;  so  probably  were  fixed  upon,  by  the 
instigators  of  the  accusation,  in  order  to  involve 
the  queen  in  the  uncharitable  suspicion.  I  wish 
I  could  exculpate  the  zealots  of  that  reign,  from 
giving  ample  cause  (in  this  and  other  instances)  to 
tlie  Catholics  to  recriminate  on  them  the  unjust 
executions  of  the  period  of  Henry  and  Mary. 

This  tragedy  became  at  the  time  the  subject  of 
many  medals,*  On  one  is  the  bust  of  Sir  Ed-- 
numdbury^  and  two  hands  strangling  him :  on  the 
reverse,  the  pope  giving  his  benediction  to  a  man 

*  See  Evflyn'i  Medals,  171, 172.  173. 
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strangling  another  on  the  ground.  On  a  second, 
.  with  the  same  bust,  is  the  representation  of  the 
carrying  the  magistrate  on  horseback  to  Frimrase* 
kin.  A  thirdy  makes  him  walking  with  his  broken 
neck,  and  sword  buried  in  his  body :  and  on  the 
reverse,  St.  Defzys  with  his  head  in  his  hand,  with 
this  inscription : 

Godfrey  walks  up  hill  after  he  was  dead, 
Dsvis  walks  down  hill  canying  his  head. 

The  present  magnificent  building  is  after  a  de* 
sign  by  Sir  TVilliam  Chambers :  when  completed, 
it  is  to  be  the  station  of  numbers  of  our  public 
offices.  The  Navy  Office,  and  indeed  almost 
every  other,  excepting  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary 
of  Staters,  the  Admiralty,  and  the  War  Office. 

The  Royal  Society,  and  the  Society  of  Antiqua- 
ries, hold  their  meetings  here ;  and  here  also  are 
annually  exhibited  the  works  of  the  British  faint- 
ers  and  sculptors.  The  terrace  on  the  south  side 
is  a  walk  bounded  by  the  Thames,  and  unparalleled 
-^ -^  for  grandeur  and  beauty  of  view. 

Bathes  Inr.  To  the  east  of  Somerset-house,  stXKKi  Bathes  Ifm^ 
inhabited  by  the  bishops  of  Bath  and  WeUs^  in 
their  visits  to  the  capital.  It  was  wrested  from 
them,  in  the  reign  of  EdzcardVI.  by  lord  Thomt^ 
Seymour,  high  admiral,  and  received  the  name  of 
Seymour-place.  This  was  one  of  the  scenes  of  his 
indecent  dalliance  with  the  princess  Elizabeth, 
afterward  queen.    At  first  he  certainly  was  not 
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ARUNDEL  PALACE.  «ll 

ill  received,  notwithstanding  he  had  just  espoused 
the  unhappy  Catherine  Parre.  Ambition,  not 
lusty  actuated  this  wretched  man ;  his  designs  on 
Elizabeth^  and  consequently  on  the  crown,  spurred 
him  on.  The  instrument  of  his  design  was  Thomas 
Parry ty  cofferer  to  the  princess,  to  whom  he  offer- 
ed,  for  her  grace's  accommodation,  his  house  and 
all  the  furniture,  during  her  stay  in  London,^  The 
queen's  death,  and  her  own  suspicions  on  her 
death-bed,  give  just  cause  for  the  foulest  sur- 
mises.f  His  execution,  which  soon  followed,  put 
an  end  to  his  projects,  and  saved  Elizabeth^  and 
the  nation,  from  a  tyrant,  possibly  worse  than  him 
from  whom  they  had,  but  a  few  years  before,  been 
released. 

This  house  in  after-times  passed  to  Thomas  Arumm^ 
Howard  earl  of  ArundeiyOXkd  was  called  Arundel 
palace.  The  Due  de  SuUy^  who  was  lodged  in  it 
during  his  embassy  to  England^  on  the  accession 
oi  James  I.  says,  it  was  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
commodious  of  any  in  London^  from  its  great  num« 
ber  of  apartments  on  the  same  floor :  but  the  prints 
lately  given  of  it  by  Mr.  Thane^  prove  that  the 
buildings,  notwithstanding  they  covered  a  great 
extent  of  ground,  were  both  low  and  mean :  the 
views  from  the  extensive  gardens,  up  and  dowa 

*  BurghUy*s  St^te  Papers,  p.  95. 

t  Bttrg^tfy*#  State  Papers,  p.  103.    The  whole  of  his  infamoiia 
conduct  in  this  a&ir  is  fully  related  from  p.  gs  to  103. 

p2 
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the  river,  were  remarkably  fine.  Here  was  kept 
the  magnificent  collection  of  statues  formed  by  the 
earl.  Howsoever  faulty  the  noble  historian  may 
have  represented  him  in  some  respects^  his  judg- 
ment in  the  fine  arts  will  remain  indisputable.  It 
was  pulled  down  in  the  last  century ;  but  the  family 
name,  and  the  titles,  are  retiuned  in  the  streeb 
which  rose  on  its  site,  viz.  those  of  Hawardy  Nor- 
folky  Arundel^  and  Steny.  There  was  a  desi^  to 
build  a  man^on-house  for  the  family,  out  of  the 
accumulated  rents,  on  that  part  of  the  gardens 
next  to  the  river:  an  act  of  parlement  was  ob- 
tained for  the  purpose,*  but  the  plan  never  was 
executed. 

Aft£r  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  duke 
of  Norfolk  (the  same  who  presented  his  library  to 
the  Royal  Society),,  he  permitted  that  learned  body 
to  hold  their  meetings  in  Arundelrlwuse ;  but  on 
its  being  taken  down,  the  meetings  were  removed 
to  Gresham  colleg^-t 
Aw  Old  OPPOSITE  to  Chester  Inn,  stood  an,  antient 
cross.  According  to  the  simplicity  of  the  age,  in 
the  year  1294,  and  at  other  times,  the  judges  sat 
without  the  city,  on  this  cross,  to  administer  jus- 
tice ;  and  sometimes  they  made  use  of  the  bishop's 
house  for  that  purpose.    We  learn,  firom  RastaWs 

*  Anecdotes  of  the  Howard  fiunily,  by  the  Hon.  Charles  Howard, 
p.  93. 
t  Memoirs  of  the  Howards,  p«  94* 
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statutes,  that  the  Strand^  from  Charing^erass  to 
this  cross,  was  so  very  ruinous  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  that  an  act  was  passed  in  1533,  for 
its  repair. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  some-  May.P4)li. 
what  east  of  the  site  of  the  cross  was  the  rural 
appearance  of  a  May -pole.*  In  1717,  it  fell  to  de- 
cay, and  what  remained  was  be^ed  by  Sir  Isaac 
Newton^  who  caused  it  to  be  carried  to  JVanstead 
in  Essea^y  where  it  was  erected  in  the  park,  and 
had  the  honor  of  raising  the  greatest  telescope  >then 
known.  On  its  site  rose  the  first  of  the  fifty  new 
churches,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  New 
Church  in  the  Strand.  The  first  stone  was  laid 
in  1714.  The  architect  was  Gibbs;  who  loaded 
it  with  ornaments  to  such  a  degree  as  did  very  little 
credit  to  his  own  taste,  or  that  of  his  employers. 

In  Drury-ianej  which  points  towards  the  church, 
stood  Drury-housCj  the  habitation  of  the  great  fa- 
mily of  the  DrurieSj  and,  I  believe,  built  by  Sir 
William  Drury^  a  most  able  commander  in  the 
Irish  wars ;  who  unfortunately  fell  in  a  duel  with 
Sir  John  Boroughs^  in  a  foolish  quairel  about  pre- 
cedency .f    Sir  Robert y  his  son,  was  a  great  patron 

*  Thus  alluded  to  in  the  Dunciad,  Book,  ii.  l.  27. 

"  Amid  that  area  wide  they  took  their  stand, 

"  Where  the  tall  Mcuf^U  once  o'er-look'd  the  Strand; 

**  But  now  (so  Anne  and  piety  ordain) 

"  A  church  collects  the  saints  of  Drury-kmeJ" 
t  See  Kennefs  Hist.  ii.  449>  467*  473*  957. 
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o(  Doctor  Donne f  and  assigned  to  him  i^artments 
in  this  house.^  I  cannot  iearn  into  whose  hands 
it  passed  afterward.  During  the  time  of  the  fatal 
discontents  of  the  favorite  Essex ^  it  was  the  place 
where  his  imprudent  advisers  resolved  on  such 
counsels,  as  terminated  in  the  destruction  of  him 
and  his  adherents. 
Cravev.  We  afterwards  find  the  heroic  fVilliam  lord 
Craceny  in  167 S  created  earl  Craven,  possessed  of 
this  house :  he  rebuilt  it  in  its  present  form,  a  large 
brick  pile  now  concealed  by  other  buildings.  Part 
is  at  present  a  public-house.  In  searching  after 
Craven-hausey  I  instantiy  knew  it  by  the  sign,  that 
of  the  queen  of  Bohemia*s  head,  his  admired  mis- 
tress, whose  batties  he  first  fought,  animated  by 
love  and  duty.  When  he  could  aspire  to  her  hand, 
it  is  supposed  he  succeeded :  for  it  b  said  they 
were  privately  married ;  and  that  he  built  for  her 
the  fine  seat  at  Hampstead  Marshal^  in  the  county 
of  Berks,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire.  I  have 
before  given  an  account  of  this  illustrious  noble- 
man.f  I  may  repeat  the  service  which  he  rendered 
to  this  his  native  city  in  particular.  He  was  so 
indefatigable  in  preventing  the  ravages  of  the  fre- 
quent fires  of  those  days,  that  it  was  said,  that  his 
very  horse  smelt  it  out.  He,  and  the  duke  of  Albe-^ 
marie  (the  noted  Monk)  heroically  stayed  in  town 

•  Sir  J.  Cullum*t  Hist.  ofHawittd,  p.  144. 
t  Journey  to  London,  ed.  1811.  p.  242. 
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DRURY-LANE  THEATRE.  £15 

during  the  dreadfiil  pestilence ;  and,  at  the  hazard 
of  their  lives,  preserved  order  in  the  midst  of  the 
terrors  of  the  time. 

In  the  court  in  Craven-buildings  is  a  very  good 
portrait  of  this  hero,  in  armour,  vfith  a  truncheon 
10  bis  hand,  and  mounted  on  his  white  horse :  on 
each  side  is  an  earl's  and  a  baron's  coronet,  and 
the  letters  W.  C.  It  is  painted  alfresco,  and  is 
in  good  preservation** 

The  theatre  royal,  in  this  street,  originated  on  Drurt-lanh 
the  Restoration.  The  king  pade  a  grant  of  a  patent 
for  acting  in  what  was  then  called  the  Cock-pit,  and 
the  Phcsniv.  The  actors  were  the  king's  servants, 
were  on  the  establishment,  and  ten  of  them  were 
called  Gentlemen  of  the  Great  Chamber,  and  had 
ten  yards  of  scarlet  cloth  allowed  them,  with  a 
suitable  quantity  of  lace.t 

It  is  singular  that  this  lane,  of  later  times  so 
notorious  for  intrigue,  should  receive  its  title  from 
a  family-name,  which,  in  the  language  of  Chaucer, 
had  an  amorous  signification : 

Of  faatallle  and  of  chevalrie. 
Of  ladies  love  and  Druerie, 
Anon  I  wol  you  telL 

Ik  this  neighborhood,  towards  the  Temple,  are 

*  The  lentains  of  Oraven-kou$e  were  taken  down  in  IBOg,  and  a 
small  theatre  for  equestrian  performances  erected  on  its  site.  The 
portrait  of  the  hero  of  the  name,  which  was  preserved  hy  the  late 
carl  with  laudable  attention^  is  now  covered  with  plaister.    £d, 

t  CSi'ifr'i  Apology,  76. 
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several  little  seminaries  of  law,  or  inns  of  Chance* 
ry,  belonging  to  the  Inner  and  Middle  Temple : 

Lioks-Inv.  such  as  Uons-inn^  in  use  as  long  at  lest  as  the 

New-Inw.  reign  of  Henry  V. ;  the  New-inn^  where  the  stu- 
dents of  the  Strand-inn  nestled,  after  they  were 
routed  from  thence  by  the  duke  of  Somerset ;  and 

Clbmevts*  ClementS'inn^  mentioned  in  the  time  of  EdwardlV. 
I  must  not  omit,  that  in  New-inn  the  great  Sir 
Thomas  More  had  the  early  part  of  his  education, 
before  he  removed  to  Lincoln* s-inn.'^ 

Church  of      BETWEEN  Ckments-inn  and  the  Strand,  is  the 

St  d»BiCEVT  *^ 

Daves,  church  oiSt.  Clement  Danes,  called  so  either  from 
i>eing  the  place  of  interment  of  Harold  the  Hare^ 
foot^  or  of  the  massacre  of  certain  Danes  who  had 
taken  refuge  there:  it  was  one  of  the  churches 
built  on  this  tract  before  the  Conquest.  At  the 
time  of  the  insurrection  of  the  unhappy  earl  of 
Essex^  a  piece  of  artillery  was  placed  on  the  top 
of  the  tower,  which  commanded  Esses-house. 
The  present  church  was  rebuilt  in  Id^O.f  Here, 
beneath  a  tomb,  with  his  figure  expressed  in  brass, 
was  buried  John  Arundel,  bishop  of  Easter,  who 

Exeter-    died  in  1503,  at  Exeter-house,  the  town  residence 

^^*"*     of  the  bishops  of  Exeter.    It  was  founded  by 

Walter  Stapleton,  bishop  of  that  see,  and  lord 

treasurer  of  England,  unfortunately  a  favorite 

with  Edward  IL  in  those  factious  days.     He  was 

•  Dugdale*s  Origines,  I87, 230.  f  Neweourt,  i.  &91. 
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ESSEXJIOUSE,  UNDER  VAMOUS  NAMES.  tl7 

seized  by  the  mob,  hurried  to  Cheapside^  where 
they  beheaded  him,  and  carried  his  corpse  before 
his  own  palace,  and  there  buried  it  beneath  a  heap 
of  sand.     The  house  is  said  to  have  been  very 
magnificent     Laofy  bishop  of  Exeter  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VI.  added  a  great  hall.    The  first  lord 
Paget  J  a  good  catholic,  made  no  scruple  of  laying 
violent  hands  on  it,  in  the  grand  period  of  plunder. 
He  improved  it  greatly,  and  called  it  after  his  own 
name.    At  this  house  it  was  alleged  that  the  great     Paget- 
duke  of  Somerset  desired  the  assassination  of  se-       ^^**' 
veral  of  the  council.  This  involved  the  noble  owner 
in  his  ruin.     In  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth^  it 
was  possessed  by  tiie  great  earl  of  LdcesteVy  and 
changed  its  name  to  Leicester-house.    The  earl  Leicister* 
left  it  by  will*  to  his  son-in-law  /JoAert,  earl  of    "^''"' 
EsseXy  the  unfortunate  imprudent  favorite  of  EU-     Essix- 
zabethy  and  it  was  called  after  his  name.    This       ^^^'' 
was  the  scene  of  his  ft*antic  actions ;  from  hence 
he  sallied  on  the  vain  hope  of  exciting  the  city  to 
arm  in  his  behalf  against  its  sovereign ;  to  this 
place  he  forced  his  way  back,  and  after  a  short 
siege  submitted,  and  soon  afterwards  received  his 
due  punishment,  reluctantly  inflicted  by  his  mis- 
tress, hesitating  between  fear  and  unseasonable 
love.    The  memory  of  these  transactions  is  still 
retained  in  the  name  of  Essej^-street,  and  Essex- 

•  Sydney  Fftpen,  i.  73. 
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n^  ^mndatum.  Jitmr  ot^^  lZi!TJSJtU>0  j^UU2M6MS,  h^os  laid  on 
Fruk^,  OctU^iUlSlI,  fy  tht  Dtircivrs'  wr  eaxxutm^  ike  samejlrnn/ 
Swaim,£rtfr2£E Chairman;  uhiheTi:dy'7irst^Rat'of1k€lltufn  of 
EVSTG  0£OnGEtheJn:;andduruifftfitjK^etu^ofBJUI,GE01ljG£, 

7^R1^7CEefJ\c2tLES Jiis  a  weU-pivpoHwned  Jc  luutdsonie  stmri  - 

are,  composed  of nme  arekes  ofet/ual  span  &  elevation ,  supported 
fysione/^enr,  each^  omeunenied  bj^  tn^o  Columns,  3:lht  tr/wle  crown- 
ed by  €m  elefi^antJStdusitnde,  Jlds  underfakin^  was  carried  on  by 
a  joint  StocJc  Cbmpa/iy,  under  dU  auspices  ofJkr&a/nent,  Jb  is 
on£  oftkemost  beauttAdomnments  of  the  ^  Vftropolis  -^'q 

lieTatfdkTfa^^A^ wOk  H^ 
Ike^butmentr  ,^ )    ^ 


Zen^dk  oflkeTSMA^si^poriedoiik^ 
Bndl^Jhdkes  on^Swr^  side,) 

DC  on  die  London  side 40V\ 

Total  b^  i9vm  tie  ^9aa3L\ 
where  tie  imiidu^  begins  t»  ^  (, 
to  tie  spottnlamdeth  where  C 
ttMftotiekvdofiieJhad,  ) 
nTiith  witimtieJSahtst^tuks....     42 
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orlhotn^  on  earirside .         7 
If.  Saiw  it  Carriage  Jtoad .       2d 

Span  ofeach^Jivh J20 

Thickness  of  each  IVer 20 

Clear  Tlater^way  under  the  ) 
MneJrchcs,  which  me  e^md . ) 
TheJTimibei^ofBtidc^hes  i 

on  theSurrey  side ) 

Nkmiber  ofBnchdrches  on  \ 
theTondon  side j 
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THE  TEMPLE-  fil9 

•nimation,  and  od  the  opposite,  those  of  Charles  I. 
and  Charles  11. ;  all  by  John  Bushnel^  who  died 
in  170  L  On  this  gate  has  been  the  sad  exhibi- 
tion of  the  heads  of  such  unhappy  men  who  have 
attempted  the  subversion  of  the  government  of 
their  country.  The  last  (and  may  they  be  the 
last!)  were  of  those  who  fell  victims,  in  1746,  to 
principles  fortunately  extinct  with  the  fieunily  from 
which  they  originated;  This  gate  is  the  western 
limit  oilbrrmgdon  Ward  Without^  or  the  western 
extremity  of  the  city  of  London. 

On  the  right  hand  are  the  entrances  into  the  ThbTbmplb. 
Temple^  one  of  our  celebrated  seats  of  law,  whi6h 
took  it»  name  from  that  gallant  religious  military 
order  the  knights  templars.  They  were  originally 
crusaders^  who  happening  to  be  quartered  in  places 
adjacent  to  the  holy  temple  in  Jerusalem^  in  1 1 1 89 
consecrated  themselves  to  the  service  of  rdigion, 
by  deeds  of  arms.*  Htigo  de  Paganis^  Geoffry  of 
St.  OmerSj  and  seven  others,  began  the  order,  by 
binding  themselves,  after  the  manner  of  the  regu-* 
lar  canons  of  St.  Augustinesy  to  chastity  and  obe- 
dience, and  professing  to  protect  the  pilgrims  to 
the  Holy  Land  from  all  wrong  and  robbery  on  the 
road.  At  first  they  subsisted  on  alms,  and  had 
only  (me  horse  between  two  of  them ;  a  rule  was 
appointed  for  them,  and  they  w<x«  a  white  babil^ 

*  New€mArt*t  Reperhrimm,  i.  580. 
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afterward  distinguished  by  a  red  cross  on  their 
left  shoulder.    By  their  devotion,  and  the  fisune  of 
their  gallant  actions,  they  became  very  popular  in 
all  parts  of  Europe;  and  were  so  enriched  by  the 
favor  of  princes,  and  other  great  men,  that,  at  the 
time  of  their  dbsolution,  the  order  was  found  pos- 
Fall  of  thb  sessed  of  sixteen  thousand  manors.   They  became 
Temflars.  at  last  so  infected  with  pride  and  luxury,  as  to 
excite  general  hatred ;  and  a  persecution,  founded 
on  most  unjust  and  fictitious  accusations,  waa 
formed  against  them  in  France^  under  Phil^  le 
Bel.    Their  riches  seem  to  have  been  their  chief 
crime :  numbers  of  innocent  and  heroic  Icni^ts 
suffered  in  the  flames,  with  the  piety  and  constancy 
of  martyrs ;  some  of  them,  at  the  stake,  summoned 
their  chief  enemies,  Clement  V.  and  Philips  to 
appear  in  a  certain  time  at  the  divine  tribunal ; 
both  of  those  princes  died  about  the  time  pre- 
scribed, which,  in  an  age  of  superstition,  proved 
the  validity  of  the  summons.    This  potent  order 
came  into  England  in  the  reign  of  king  Stephen^ 
and  had  their  first  house  in  Holbom^  which  was 
called  the  Old  Temple.    They  founded  the  Nceo 
Ten^le  in  11 85,  where  they  continued  till  the  sup- 
pression of  the  order  in  1 3 10,  when  they  were  con- 
demned to  perpetual  penance,  and  dispersed  into 
several  monasteries.     Edward  11.  granted  this 
house,  and  all  their  other  possessions  in  London^ 
to  Thomas  earl  of  Lancaster,  and,  after  his  rebel- 
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lion  and  forfeiture,  to  Aymer  de  Valence^  earl  of 
Pembroke;  on  his  death,  they  reverted  to  the 
crown,  and  were  given  to  the  knights  hospitallers 
of  the  order  of  St.  John  qfjentsakmy  a  few  years 
after  they  had  so  valiantly  driven  the  Turh  out 
of  the  isle  oi  Rhodes.  These  knights  again  granted 
the  Temple  to  the  students  of  the  common  law,  in 
the  reign  oi  Edward  III.  to  whose  use  it  has  been 
ever  since  applied. 

The  church  was  fouilded  by  the  templars  in  the  Its  round 
reign  of  Henry  11.  upon  the  model  of  that  of  the  *^*^»- 
holy  sepulchre,  and  was  consecrated  in  1185,  by 
HeracliuSf  patriarch  of  Jerusalem.  The  entrance 
is  through  a  door  with  a  Norman  arch.  Within, 
the  form  is  circular,  supported  by  six  round  arches, 
each  resting  on  four  round  pillars,  bound  together 
by  a  fascia.  Above  each  arch  is  a  window  with 
a  rounded  top,  with  a  gallery,  and  rich  Savon 
arches  intersecting  each  other.  On  the  outside 
of  the  pillars  is  a  considerable  space,  preserving 
the  circular  form.  On  the  lower  part  of  the  wall 
are  small  pilasters  meeting  in  pointed  arches  at 
top,  and  over  each  pillar  a  grotesque  head.  Joined 
to  this  building,  is  a  large  choir  of  a  square  form, 
with  narrow  gothic  windows,  evidently  built  at 
a  different  time.  On  the  outside  is  a  buttress  be- 
tween every  window. 

On  the  floor  of  the  round  church  are  two  groups  MoHUMarra. 
of  knights.     In  the  first  are  four,  each  of  them 
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cross-legged,  three  of  them  in  complete  mail,  in 
plain  helmets  flattened  at  top,  and  with  very  long 
shields.  One.  is  known  to  have  been  Geoffry  de 
MagfUPoilky  created  earl  of  Essca^  in  1 148.  His 
end  was  singular;  for,  driven  to  despair  by  the 
injustice  of  his  monarch  king  Stephen^  be  gave 
loose  to  every  act  of  violence.  He  was  mortally 
wounded  at  an  attack  of  Burwel  castk,  in  Can^ 
bridgeskire;  and,  being  found  by  some  templars, 
was  dressed  by  them  in  the  habit  of  the  order  and 
carried  from  the  spot :  as  he  died  excommunicated, 
they  wrapped  his  body  in  lead,  and  hung  it  on  a 
crooked  tree  in  tlie  Temple  orchard.  On  being 
absolved  by  the  pope  (it  being  proved  that  he  ex« 
pressed  great  penitence  in  his  last  moments)  he 
was  taken  down,  and  buried  first  in  the  cemetery, 
and  afterward  in  the  place  where  we  find  this 
memorial  of  him.* 

One  of  these  figures  is  singular,  bemg  bare- 
headed, and  bald,  his  legs  armed,  his  hands  mail- 
ed, his  mantle  long,  round  his  neck  a  cowl,  as  if, 
according  to  a  common  superstition  in  early  days, 
he  had  desired  to  be  buried  in  the  dress  of  a  monk, 
least  the  evil  spirit  should  take  possession  of  his 
body.     On  his  shield  are  three^tir^  de  lis. 

In  this  group  b  a  stone  coffin  of  a;  ridged  shape, 
conjectured  to  have  been  the  tomb  of  WiUiam 
Plantagenet^  fifth  son  of  Henry  IH. 

*  Mr.  GeugKs  Monum.  i.  S4.  tab.  ▼. 
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In  the  second  group  are  other  figures,  but  none 
of  them  cross-legged,  except  the  outermost :.  all 
are  armed  in  mail.  The  helmets  much  resemble 
the  former,  but  two  are  mailed.  One  figure  is  in 
a  spirited  attitude,  drawing  a  broad  dagger ;  one 
leg  rests  on  the  tail  of  a  cockatrice,  the  other  in 
the  action  of  being  drawn  up,  with  the  head  of  the 
monster  beneath.  None  of  the  eight  figures,  ex* 
cept  that  oiGeoffrydeMagnmiUe^  are  ascertamed ; 
but  Camden  conjectures  that  three  are  intended  to 
commemorate  WtlUam  earl  ofPembrokCj  who  died 
in  12I9>  and  his  sons  William  and  Gilbert,  like- 
wise earls  of  Pembroke,  and  Marshals  of  England.^ 
In  the  first  group,  one  of  the  figures  bears  a  lion 
on  his  shield,  the  arms  of  that  great  family.  Gil- 
bert was  brought  up  to  the  church,  and,  notwith- 
standing he  was  totally  unskilled  in  exercises  of 
chivalry,  would  enter  into  the  gallant  lists ;  but 
mounting  a  fiery  courser,  was  run  away  with,  flung, 
and  killed,  at  a  tournament  at  Ware,  in  1242. 

The  being  represented  cross-legged  is  not  al» 
ways  a  proof  of  the  deceased  having  had  the  merit 
either  of  having  been  a  crusader,  or  having  made 
a  pilgrimage  to  the  lioly  sepulchre.  I  have  seen^ 
at  Mitton  in  Yorkshire,  two  figures  of  the  Sher- 
ic^mej,  thus  represented :  one  died  in  \6i9,  the 
other  in  1689:  who,  I  verily  believe,  could  never 

*  Camden,  i.  389.—- The  othen  are  engraven  in  plate  six. 
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have  had  any  more  than  a  wish  to  enter  the  holy 
land. 

To  these  antient  monuments  may  be  added  that 
of  a  bishop,  in  his  episcopal  dress,  a  mitre,  and  a 
crosier,  well  executed  in  stone. 

Of  illustrious  persons  of  later  date,  is  the  famous 
Plowdeny  a  Shrcpshire  man,  treasurer  of  this  so- 
ciety in  157S,  and  a  lawyer  of  most  distinguished 
abilities.  Camden  says  of  him,  that  in  integrity 
he  was  second  to  none  of  his  profession.  His 
figure  is  represented  recumbent,  and  in  his 
gown. 

Hkre  is  interred  the  celebrated  Selden^  who 
died  in  1654.  He  was  the  best  skilled  in  the  con- 
stitution, and  the  various  branches  of  antiquity,  of 
4my  mfui.  Yet,  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  he 
was  so  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  vanity  of  all 
liunlan  knowledge,  as  to  say^  that  the  11th,  12th, 
13th,  and  14th  verses  of  the  second  chapter  of  the 
epistle  to  Titiu^  afforded  him  more  solid  consola- 
tion than  all  that  he  had  ever  read. 

Sir  John  Vaughany  bom  at  Trawscoedy  in  Car- 
diganshirey  lies  near  his  friend  Mr.  Selden :  the 
principles  of  both  were  anti-monarchical*  After 
the  Restoration,  the  former  declined  preferment 
offered  by  the  chancellor  Clarendony  but  after- 
ward accepted  the  office  of  chief  justice  of  the 
common-pleas,  from  the  enemies  of  that  illustrious 
character.    He  died  in  1674. 
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The  magnifioent  ball  of  the  Middk  Temple  was 
rebuilt  in  tbe  three  years  treasurership  oiPlawdm ; 
after  he  quitted  tbe  office^  he  continued  to  have  tbe 
direction  of  tbe  building,  which  was  not  completed 
in  less  than  seven  years.  The  roof  is  renerably 
constructed  with  timber.  Along  tbe  sides  of  the 
hall  are  the  coats  of  arms  of  the  Readers^  from 
Richard  SwaynCy  dated  1597)  to  William  Graves^ 
esq;  in  1790*  The  office  is  still  preserved,  and 
the  reader  annually  elected ;  but  the  lectures  or 
readings  have  been  long  disused.  The  length  of 
the  hall  (including  the  passage)  is  a  hundred  feet : 
that  of  the  cross  post  at  the  top  sixty-four.  This 
noble  room  escaped  the  great  fire,  which  destroy^ 
ed  most  of  tbe  Temple  which  lay  to  the  east 

The  hall  of  the  Inner  Temple  is  ornamented 
with  emblematical  paintings  by  Sir  James  Tham-^ 
hill:  and  by  two  full-length  portraits  of  those  pil- 
lars of  the  law,  Lyttkton^  who  died  in  1481 ;  and 
his  commentator,  the  able  but  insolent  Coke^  who 
departed  in  1634. 

The  account  of  the  great  feast  given  in  the  ball 
of  the  Inner  Temple^  by  the  Serjeants,  in  1555,  is 
extremely  worth  consulting;*  and  also  of  the 
hospitable  Christmassings  of  old  times.  Dudley 
earl  of  Leicester  once  enjoyed  them,  and,  with  tbe 
romance  of  his  mistress,  styled  himself  Pda^hUos^ 


V15 


Halls. 

MiDDLB 

Tbmplb. 


IirNBR 

Tbmplb. 


*  Ofi^ntM  Judicialei^  128. 
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prince  of  Sophie.  He  was  entertained  here  by  a 
person  representing  a  sovereign  prince.  Pfl&- 
philoSy  on  seeing  him,  calls  LargesSy  and  receives 
instantly  a  chain  of  the  value  of  a  hundred  talents. 
I  must  refer  to  the  Orpines  Judiciaks*  for  the 
relation  of  the  ceremony  of  the  reign  of  the  Lord 
of  Misruky  and  of  his  courtiers,  Sir  Fronds  FlaU 
tereTy  Sir  Handle  Rackabitey  and  Sir  Bartholomew 
Baldbreech  ;  with  the  humour  of  hunting  the  fox 
and  the  cat  round  the  hall  with  ten  couples  of 
houndsi  and  all  the  other  merry  disports  of  those 
joyous  days. 

In  the  parlement  chamber  are  painted  all  the 
arms  of  the  treasurers,  since  the  first  who  possessed 
the  office.  It  is  also  adorned  with  some  of  GUh 
hm's  carving. 

In  the  library  of  the  society  of  the  Itmer  Templty 
which  b  accessible  to  all  its  members,  there  is  pre- 
served in  a  frame  and  glass»  a  memorial,  which 
being  but  little  known,  is  worth  recording  in  this 
place. 

"  1661,  Nm.  3. 

"At  this  parliament  his  Highness  the  Duke 
"  OF  YoRKE,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the 
*^  Earle  of  Dorset,  and  Secretary  MorriSy  who 
^*  were  formerly  especially  admitted  of  this  house, 

are  at  this  parliament  confirmed. 

*  Origines  JufUciaUt,  lb&. 
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'^  His  Highness  the  Duke  of  Verk  is  at  this 
^^  parliament  called  to  the  Bar,  and  also  called  to 
«  the  Bench." 

The  Middle  Temple  gate  was  erected  by  Sir 
Amias  Powlety  on  a  lingular  occasion.  It  seems 
that  Sir  Amias,  about  the  year  1501,  thought  fit 
to  put  cardinal  Wolseyj  then  parson  of  Lymington, 
into  the  stocks.^  In  1515,  being  sent  for  to 
London,  by  the  cardinal,  on  account  of  that  an- 
tient  grudge,  he  was  commanded  not  to  quit  town 
till  ferther  orders.  In  consequence,  he  lodged 
five  or  six  years  f  in  this  gateway,  which  he  re- 
built; and,  to  pacify  his  eminence,  adorned  the 
front  with  the  cardinal's  i:ap,  badges,  cognisance, 
and  other  devices :  .so  low  were  the  great  men 
obliged  to  stoop  to.  that  meteor  of  the  times  !:|: 

Amono  the  eminent  men  who  studied  the  laws 
of  their  country  in  the  Inner  Temple,  were  Chaucer^ 
Gower,  Occteve,  and  Strode.  The  two  first  contract- 
ed here  the  friendship  which  reigned  between  them 
during  life*  Gawer  became  eminent  in  his  pro* 
fession,  and,  in  a  note  to  the  British  Biography, ' 
is  supposed  to  have  risen  to  the  dignity  of  Judge. 

The  library  of  the  Middle  Temple  was  given  to 

•  Fiddeis  Life  of  Cardinal  fFolsey,  7* 

f  Holinshedt  QIB,  who  calb  him  Sir  James.    He  was  ancestor  of 
earl  Pawlet. 
I  This  gate  was  burnt  in  the  great  fire. 

q2 
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the  society  by  the  will  of Astl^^  esq; 

bencher:  and  contains  about  nine  thousand 
lumes.  The  catalogue  was  publbhed  in  quarto^ 
1734,  and  was  continued  from  that  date  to  1766. 
He  also  left  a  set  of  chambers  to  the  Bbrarian, 
which  he  may  either  let  or  occupy 
Thb  Temple  The  garden  has  of  late  been  most  judiciously 
Garden.  ^^^^  ^y  ^  considerable  embankment  extend^ 
ing  into  the  river;  and  part  of  the  filthy  mujddy 
shore  is  converted  into  a  most  beautiful  walk. 
The  view  up  and  down  the  water  is  most  ex* 
tremely  rich.  JS/laci^/mr^-bridge,  part  of  We^^ 
minsterA>x\A^y  the  Adelphiy  and  tlie  elegant  back* 
front  of  Somerset-house^  jival  the  world  in  variety 
and  magnificence  of  objects*  If  elegance  alcme 
were  to  be  consulted,  it  is  heartily  to  be  wished 
that  these  embankments  may  make  a  farther  pro- 
gress; the  want  of  which,  alone,  gives  to  die 
SeinCy  at  Parisy  a  boasted  superiority.  Without 
the  prejudices  of  an  Englishman^  I  will  venture 
to  dare  a  comparison  of  the  bridges;  the  most 
partial  foreigner  will  never  hazard  a  comparison 
of  the  rivers. 

Shakespeare  (whether  from  tradition,  or  his** 
tory,  I  know  not)  makes  the  Temple  Garden  the 
place  in  which  the  badge  of  the  white  and  red  rose 
originated,  the  distinctive  badge  of  the  houses  of 
York  and  Lancaster^  under  which  the  respective 
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partizans  of  each  arranged  themselves,  in  the  fatal 
quarrel  which  caused  such  torrents  of  blood  to 
flow. 

The  brawl  to-day 
Grown  to  thb  (action  in  the  Temple  Garden, 
Shall  stud,  between  the  red  rose  and  the  white, 
A  thousand  aouls  to  death  and  deadly  night.* 

Near  Temple-bar  stood,  till  very  lately,  the  Thb  Devil 
Deoil  Tavern^  so  called  from  its  sign  of  St.  Dun-  '^^^***- 
Stan  seizing  the  evil  spirit  by  the  nose  with  a  pair 
of  hot  tongs.  Ben  Johnson  has  immortalised  it 
by  his  Leges  Convvoiaks^  which  he  wrote  for  the 
regulation  of  a  club  of  wits,  held  here  in  a  room 
he  dedicated  to  Apollo;  over  the  chimney-piece  of 
which  they  were  preserved.  The  tavern  was  in 
his  days  kept  by  Simon  Wadloe  ;  whom,  in  a  copy 
of  verses  over  the  door  of  the  Apollo^  he  dignified 
with  the  title  of  King  of  Skinkers.  It  was  pur- 
chased by  Child's  banking-house ;  and  other  build- 
ings have  been  erected  on  the  site. 

Opposite  to  this  noted  house  is  Chancert/'lane,  Chakcbrt- 
the  most  antient  of  any  to  the  west.  It  was  built 
in  the  time  of  Henry  III.  and  then  called  New- 
lane;  which  was  afterwards  changed  into  its  pre- 
sent name,  on  account  of  its  vicinity  to  the 
courts. 

Serjeants-Inn  is  the  first  which  opens  into  Sbrjeanti* 
the  lane :  it  takes  its  name  from  having  been  in        ^^' 

*  First  part  of  Henrjf  VJ.  act  ii,  tc  iv. 
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old  times  the  residence  or  lodgings  of  the  seijeants 
at  law,  as  early  at  lest  as  the  time  of  Henry  VI. 
It  was  at  that  time,  and  possibly  may  be  yet,  held 
under  a  lease  from  the  dean  and  chapter  of  York. 
In  1442  IVilliam  Antrobus^  citizen  and  taylor  of 
London^  held  it  at  the  rent  of  x  marks  a  year,  un- 
der the  law  Latin  description  of  Unum  mesiua- 
gium  cum  gardino  in  parochia  S.  Dumtanij  in 
Fleet'Streety  in  suburbio  cvoitatis  Lonbini,  quod 
nuperfuit  Johannis  RotCj  Sf  in  quo  Joh.  EUerkar^ 
et  alii  servientes  ad  legem  nuper  inhabitaruntJ* 
Cliptords-  Cliffords-Inn  is  the  next,  so  named  from  its 
*"'  having  been  the  town  residence  of  Robert  de  Clif- 
ford^ ancestor  to  the  earls  of  Cumberland.  It  was 
granted  to  him  by  Edward  II;  and  his  widow 
assigned  it  to  the  students  of  the  law,  in  the  next 
reign,  for  the  yearly  rent  of  ten  pounds.f 

The  Rolls.        FARTHER   up    is   the   RolU.     The  hoUSC   was 

founded  by  Henry  II L  for  converted  Jews,  who 
there  lived  under  a  learned  Christian,  appointed 
to  instruct  and  govern  them.  In  1279^  Edward  L 
caused  about  two  hundred  and  eighty  Jews^  of 
both  sexes,  to  be  hanged  for  clipping.  He  be- 
stowed one  half  of  their  effects  on  the  first  preach- 
ers, who  undertook  the  trouble  of  converting  the 
unbelieving  race ;  and  the  other  half  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  converts :  the  house  was  called  Domus 

*  Originei  Judidales,  386.  f  The  8ame»  187- 
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Comersorum.  I  question  whether  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls  does  not  to  this  day  receive  an  annual 
stipend  at  the  exchequer  as  for  Jewish  converts. 
In  1377,  it  was  first  applied  to  its  present  use: 
and  the  master  was  called  Custos  Rotubrum:  the 
first  was  William  Burstal^  clerk.  The  masters 
were  selected  out  of  the  church,  and  often  king's 
chaplains,  till  the  year  1534,  when  Thomas  Crom-- 
well,  afterwards  earl  of  Essejp,  was  appointed.  It 
was  an  ofiice  of  high  rank,  and  is  next  in  prece- 
dence to  that  of  chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench. 
The  master  has  his  chaplain,  and  his  preacher. 

The  chapel  is  adjacent  to  the  house,  and  was  Chapbl. 
built  by  Inigo  Jones;  begun  in  ]617»  and  finished 
at  the  expence  of  two  thousand  pounds.  It  was 
consecrated  by  George  Mounteigne,  bishop  of 
London,  and  the  sermon  preached  by  the  famous 
Doctor  Donne.  Among  the  monuments  is  one  of 
the  masters,  Sir  Edward  Bruce,  created  by  James  L 
after  bis  accession,  baron  of  Kinloss.  He  is  repre- 
sented lying  reclined,  with  his  head  resting  on  one 
hand.  His  hair  is  short;  his  beard  long,  and 
divided  towards  the  end ;  his  dress  a  long  furred 
robe,  fiefore  him  b  kneeling  a  man  in  armour, 
possibly  his  son  lord  Kinloss,  who  perished  in  the 
desperate  duel  between  him  and  Sir  Edward  Sack- 
ville,  in  16I3;  and  ancestor  to  the  earls  of  Elgin 
and  Aylesbury.    The  sad  relation  is  given  by  Sir 
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Edward  himself.  He  seems  solely  actuated  by 
honor.     Hb  rival  by  the  deepest  revenge.* 

He  was  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  by  James 
to  congratulate  queen  Elizabeth  on  the  defeat  of 
'  Essex^s  insurrection.  He  then  commenced  a  se^ 
cret  correspondence  with  the  subtle  CecU;  and, 
when  James  came  to  the  throne,  was,  besides  the 
peerage,  rewarded  with  the  place  of  master  of  the 
rolls  for  life.     He  died  January  14th,  1610. 

The  monument  of  John  Yonge,  D.  L.  L.  is  the 
work  of  Torr€giano.'\  His  figure  is  recunibent 
on  a  sarcophagus,  in  a  long  red  gown,  and  deep 
square  cap :  his  face  finely  executed,  possibly 
from  a  cast  after  his  death;  his  chin  beardless. 
Above  him  are  the  head  of  our  Saviour,  and 
two  cherubims :  i^esistless  superstitions  of  the  ar- 
tist This  gentleman  was  appointed  master  of  the 
rolls  in  1510,  and  died  in  1517. 

There  is  another  handsome  monument,  of  Sir 
Richard  Allington^  knight  (son  of  Sir  GUes  Al- 
lington^  of  Horseheath^  in  Cambridgeshire,  knight, 
ancestor,  by  his  first  wife,  of  the  lords  Allington), 
who  lies  here,  by  the  accident  of  his  marriage 
with  Jane  daughter  pf  John  Cordall,  esq;  of  Long- 
Melford,  in  Suffolk,  and  sister  and  coheir  of  Sir 

*  See  the  Guardian,  Nos.  189,  133— ^d  CoUim's  Peerage^ 
jK.  195  to  197. 
t  ]^Ir.  FTalpQle. 
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fFiiliam  CardaUf  of  the  same  place,  knight,  and 
master  of  the  rolls.  Sir  Richard,  I  presume,  died 
here:  the  date  of  his  death  is  1561.  His  figure 
18  represented  kneeling,  in  armour,  with  a  short 
beard  and  hair.  His  wife  is  opposite;  and  beneath, 
on  a  tablet,  are  three  female  figures,  also  kneel- 
ing: these  represent  his  daughters.  After  his 
death  bis  widow  lived  in  Holbom,  at  a  house  she 
built,  which  long  went  by  the  name  of  AUrngton 
place.  She  appears,  by  some  of  the  parochial 
records  of  the  capital,  to  have  been  a  lady  of 
great  charity* 

Mr  countryman  Sir  John  Treoor,  whb  died 
master  of  the  rolls,  in  1717»  lies  here.  Wisely 
his  epitaph  is  thus  confined,  "  Sir  /.  71  M.  B. 
**  1717-''  I  will  not  repeat  the  evil,  which  regard 
to  veracity  obliged  me  to  say  of  him  in  another 
place**  Some  other  masters  rest  within  these 
walls.  Sir  John  Strange  (as  I  once  imagined) 
does  not  lie  among  them.  His  worthy  son  in- 
formed me  that  he  was  interred  in  1754,  in  a 
▼auk  in  the  church-yard  of  iMolajftonj  in  Essex^ 
and  I  believe  without  the  quibbling  but  indisputa- 
bly line :  ^ 

Here  lies  an  honest  Lawyer,  that  U  Strange! 

Adjacent  to  Chancery'lane,  the  bishops  ofCiucaBSTBn* 
Chichester  had  their  town-house.     It  waa  built  in 

•  Tour  in  ffales,  I  Sg3^  2d  ed.   lb.  i.  376.  ed.  1810. 
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a  garden,  once  belonging  to  John  Herbertan,  and 
was  granted  to  them  by  Henry  IIL  who  excepted 
it  out  of  the  charter  of  the  Damw  Corwersorum.^ 
At  present  the  site  is  covered  with  houses,  known 
by  the  name  of  Chichester  Rents. 
LivcoLv*8.  The  gate  to  Lmcoln's-Inn  is  of  brick>  but  no 
small  ornament  to  the  street*  It  was  built  by  Sir 
nomas  Lmeli  once  a  member  of  this  inn,  and 
afterward  treasurer  of  the  houshold  to  Henry  VIL 
The  other  parts  were  rebuilt  at  different  times, 
but  much  about  the  same  period.  None  of  the 
original  building  is  left,  for  it  was  formed  out  of 
the  house  of  the  Black  Friars^  which  fronted 
Holbom;  and  out  of  the  palace  of  Ralph  Neml, 
chancellor  of  England^  and  bishop  of  Chichester, 
built  by  him  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  on  a  piece 
of  ground  granted  to  him  by  tbe  king.  It  con- 
^  tinned  to  be  inhabited  by  some  of  his  successcm 
in  the  see.  This  was  the  origmal  site  of  the  Do- 
minicanSy  or  Black  Friars,  before  they  removed  to 
the  spot  now  known  by  that  name.  On  part  of 
the  ground,  now  covered  with  buildings,  Henry 
Lacy,  earl  of  Lincoln,  built  an  Inne,  as  it  was  in 
those  days  called,  for  himself,  in  which  he  died  in 
1312.  The  ground  belonged  to  the  Black  Friars, 
and  was  granted  by  Edward  I.  to  that  great  earl. 
The  whole  has  retained  his  name.    One  of  the 

*  C%«  /.  Brooke,  esq. 
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bishops  of  Chichester  J  in  after  times,  granted 
leases  of  the  buildings  to  certain  students  of  the 
law,  reserving  a  rent,  and  lodgings  for  themselves 
whenever  they  came  to  town.  This  seems  to  have 
taken  place  about  the  time  of  Henry  VI L 

The  chapel  was  designed  by  Inigo  Jones;  it  is  Chapel. 
built  upon  massy  pillars,  and  affords,  under  its 
shelter,  an  excellent  walk.  This  work  evinces 
that  Inigo  never  was  designed  for  a  gothic  archi- 
tect. The  lord  chancellor  holds  his  sittings  in  the 
great  hall.  This,  like  that  of  the  Temple,  had  its 
revels,  and  great  Christmasses.  Instead  of  the 
Lord  of  Misrule^  it  had  formerly  its  King  of  the 
Cocknies.  It  had  also  ,a  Jack  Straxv  ;  but  in  the 
time  of  queen  Elizabeth  he,  and  all  his  adherents, 
were  utterly  banished.  I  must  not  omit,  that  in 
the  same  reign  sumptuary  laws  were  made  to  regu- 
late the  dress  of  the  members  of  the  house ;  who 
were  forbidden  to  wear  long  hair,  or  great  ruffs, 
cloaks,  boots,  or  spurs.  In  the  reign  oi Henry  VIII.    Rbgula- 

-  -  ,  .,  ,       -  ,  ,  -  -       TIOV8  ABOUT 

beards  were  prohibited  at  the  great  table,  under  Bbards. 
pain  of  paying  double  commons.  His  daughter  £/i- 
zabethf  in  the  first  year  of  her  reign,  confined  them 
to  a  fortnight's  growth,  under  penalty  of  3s.  4^. ; 
but  the  fashion  prevaled  so  strongly,  that  the  pro- 
hibition was  repealed,  and  no  manner  of  size  limit- 
ed to  that  venerable  excrescence  1 

Lincoln's-Inn-Fi£lds  would  have  been  one  Livcolk's- 
of  our  most  beautiful  squares,  had  it  been  built  on 
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a  regular  plan.  The  dispositioD  of  these  grounds 
was,  in  1618,  by  a  commission  from  the  king,  in- 
trusted to  the  care  of  the  lord  chancellor  Bacon^ 
the  earb  of  Worcester^  Pembroke^  Arundel^  and 
numbers  of  other  noblemen,  and  principal  gentry. 
In  the  commission  it  is  alleged,  ^^  That  more 
**  public  works,  near  and  about  the  city  of  Lon- 
^^  dan,  had  been  undertaken  in  the  sixteen  years 
^  of  that  reign,  than  in  ages  heretofore :  and  that 
"  the  grounds  called  Lincolnes-Irm-Fields  were 
*^  much  planted  round  with  dwellings  and  lodg- 
"  ings  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  qualitie : 
*'  but  at  the  same  time  it  was  deformed  by  cot- 
'^  tages  and  mean  buildings,  incroachments  on 
^^  the  fidds,  and  nusances  to  the  neighborhood. 
"  The  commissioners  were  therefore  directed  to 
^^  reform  those  grievances ;  and,  according  to  their 
^*  discretion,  to  frame  and  reduce  those  fields* 
(called  in  the  statute  of  the  8th  of  Geo.  IL 
ch.  26.  Cup-Fkld  and  Purs-Field)  "  both  for 
**  sweetness,  uniformitie,  and  comelines,  into  such 
'^  walkes,  partitions,  or  other  plottes,  and  in  such 
*^  sorte,  manner,  and  forme,  both  for  publique 
^*  health  and  pleasure,  as  by  the  said  Inigo  Janes 
**  (recited  in  the  commission)  is  or  shall  be  ac- 
"  cordingly  drawn,  by  way  of  map."*  Thus  au- 
thorized, Inigo  drew  the  ground-plot,  and  g^ve  it 

•  Rymer^xm.  119,120. 
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the  exact  dimensions  of  the  base  of  one  of  the  py- 
ramids of  Egypt.  On  the  west  side  is  Lindesey- 
house,  once  the  seat  of  the  earls  of  Lindesey^  and  of 
their  descendants  the  dukes  of  Jncaster ;  built 
after  a  beautiful  design  of  that  great  architect. 
The  view  of  this  side  of  the  square,  and  of  Lin-- 
coln^s-Inn-gBirdena,  is  very  pleasing,  particularly 
when  the  latter  are  illuminated  by  the  western 
sun.  Here  also  was,  in  the  time  of  king  Williamy 
a  play-house  erected  within  the  walls  of  the  ten- 
nis-court, under  the  royal  patronage.  In  this 
theatre  Betterton^  and  his  troop  of  actors,  excited 
the  admiration  of  the  public,  if  we  may  credit 
Cibber,  as  much  as  Roscius  did  that  of  the  people 
of  Rome,  or  Garrick  of  those  of  England  in  re- 
cent days. 

On  another  stage,  of  a  different  nature,  was  Exbcutiom 
performed  the  sad  tragedy  of  the  death  of  the  vir-  russel!^ 
tuous  lord  Russelj  who  lost  his  bead  in  the  middle 
of  the  square,  on  July  21st,  1683.  Party  writers 
assert  that  he  was  brought  here,  in  preference  to 
any  other  spot,  in  order  to  mortify  the  citizens 
with  the  sight.  In  fact,  it  was  the  nearest  open 
space  to  Newgate,  the  place  of  his  lordship*s  con- 
finement: otherwise  dragging  him  to  Tower-hill, 
the  usual  concludmg  scene  on  these  dreadful  occa- 
sions, would  have  given  his  enemies  full  opportu- 
nity of  indulging  the  imputed  malice. 
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Nbwcasti^  In  the  same  square,  at  the  comer  of  Queen-' 
H006B.  ^f^^f^  stands  a  house  formerly  iobabited  by  the 
well  knowct  minister,  the  late  duke  6iNewqa9tk. 
It  was  built  about  the  year  I686,  by  the  iiian}Qi5 
of  FowUf  and  called  Pawis^housey  and  afterward 
sold  to  the  late  noble  owner*  The  architect  was 
captain  fViUiam  fVinde.  It  is  said,  that  govern-* 
ment  had  it  once  in  contemplation  to  have  bought 
and  settled  it  officially  on  the  great  seal.  At  Ihat 
time  it  was  inhabited  by  the  lord  keeper,  Sir  Na* 
than  Wright. 
OuBBK-  In  the  last  century  Queen-street  was  the  resi* 
TRBBT.  j^jj^  ^f  many  people  of  rank.  Among  others 
was  Comvay-house^  the  residence  of  tiie  noble 
family  of  that  name ;  Paulet-kouse^  belonging  to 
the  marquis  of  Winchester ;  and  the  house  in 
which  lord  Herbert^  of  Cherhury^  finished  his 
romantic  life.  The  fronts  of  certain  houses,  pos- 
sibly of  those,  or  others  of  the  nobility,  are  distin- 
guished by  brick  pilasters,  and  rich  capitals. 
Clarje-  On  the  back  part  of  Portugal  Row^  is  Ciare^ 
market;  close  to  which,  the  second  John  earl  of 
Clarey  had  a  palace  of  his  own  building,  in  which 
he  lived  about  the  year  1657,  in  a  most  princely 
manner.* 

I  SHALL  pursue,  from  Queen-street,  my  journey 
westward,   and   point  out  the  most  remarkable 

*  Howeft  Hist  London,  345. 
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ST.  GILES'S  IN  THE  FIELDS.  2S9 

places  which  rose  into  being  between  the  years 
1562  and  1600,  and  incidentally  some  others  of 
later  date.  I  have  before  mentioned  the  streets 
which  rose  in  that  period.  Let  me  add,  that 
Lang-acre  was  built  on  a  piece  of  ground,  once  Long-Acrs. 
belonging  to  IVestminster-abby^  called  the  seven 
acres,  which,  in  1552,  was  granted  to  John  earl  of 
Bedford. 

St.  Giles's  church,  and  a  few  houses  to  the  St.  Giles's 
west  of  it,  in  the  year  1600,  were  but  barely  sepa-  FwIds. 
rated  from  Broad-street.  The  church  is  sup* 
posed  to  have  belonged  to  an  hospital  for  lepers, 
founded  about  the  year  1 117,  by  Matilda^  queen 
to  Hairy  I.  Over  the  entrance  to  the  church- 
yard is  a  curious  piece  of  sculpture,  representing 
the  last  day,  containing  an  amazing  number  of 
figures,  set  up  about  the  year  1686. 

In  antient  times  it  was  customary  to  present  to 
malefactors,  on  their  way  to  the  gallows  (which, 
about  the  year  1413,  was  removed  from  Smitkfield, 
and  placed  between  St.  Gileses  High-Street,  and 
Hog-lane)  a  great  bowl  of  ale,  as  the  last  refresh* 
ment  they  were  to  receive  in  this  life.*  Such  a 
custom  prevaled  at  Vorky  which  gave  rise  to  the 
saying,  that  the  sadler  of  Bawtry  was  hanged  for 
haoing  his  liquor.  Had  he  stopt,  as  usual,  his 
reprieve,  which  was  actually  on  tlie  road,  would 
have  arrived  dme  enough  to  have  saved  him. 

*  Newcwrt,  i.  6l  1 . 
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Here  was  executed,  in  the  most  barban>a» 
manner,  the  famous  Sir  John  Oldcastk^  baron 
Cobham.  His  crime  was  that  of  adopting  the 
tenets  of  JVycRffe.  He  was  misrepresented  to 
our  heroic  prince  Henry  V.  by  the  bigoted  cleigy, 
-  as  a  heretic  and  traitor ;  and  to  have  been  actu- 
ally at  the  head  of  thirty  thousand  Lollards^  in 
these  very  fields.  About  a  hundred  inoffensive 
people  were  found  there :  Cobham  escaped ;  but 
was  taken  some  time  after  in  Wales.  He  suffered 
death  on  this  spot :  was  hung  on  a  gallows,  by  a 
chain  fastened  round  his  body,  and,  thus  suspend- 
ed, burnt  alive.  He  died,  not  with  the  calm  con- 
stancy of  a  martyr,  but  with  the  wildest  effusions 
of  enthusiastic  ravings. 
Church.  This  church  was  rebuilt  in  1625.  Owing  to 
the  ground  around  it  being  raised  by  filth  and 
other  adventitious  matter;  the  floor  was  eight 
feet  below  the  level  which  it  had  acquired  in  the 
year  1730.  This  alone  made  it  necessary  to  re- 
build  the  church  in  the  present  century.  The  first 
stone  was  laid' in  1730;  it  was  finished  in  1734, 
at  the  expence  of  ten  thousand  pounds,  in  a  man- 
ner which  does  great  credit  to  its  architect,  Mr. 
Henry  Flitcraft. 

In  this  church  was  interred  the  famous  lord 
Herbert,  of  Cherburyj  who  died  in  1648.  Lord 
Offord  says,  that  he  had  erected  an  allegoric 
monument  to  himself  in  the  church  in  Mont-^ 
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gomtry*  I  must  have  overiooked  it,  or  it  never 
was  put  up.  There  is  in  that  church  a  fine  one  to 
his  father  Richard  Herbert ^  who  died  in  1597. 

In  the  church-yard  I  have  observed  with  horror  Church- 
a  great  square  pit,  with  many  rows  of  coffins  pilied 
one  upon  the  other,  all  exposed  to  sight  and  sm6ll. 
Some  of  the  piles  were  incomplete,  expecting  the 
mortality  of  the  night.  I  turned  away  disgusted 
at  the  view,  and  scandalized  at  the  want  of  police, 
which  so  little  regards  the  health  of  the  living  as  to 
permit  so  many  putrid  corpses,  tacked  between 
some  slight  boards,  to  disperse  their  dangerous 
effluvia  over  the  capital.  Notwithstanding  a  com- 
pliment paid  to  me  in  one  of  the  public  papers, 
for  having  occasioned  the  abolition  of  the  horrible 
practice,  it  still  remains  uncorrected  in  this  great 
parish.  The  reform  ought  to  have  begun  in  the 
place  first  stigmatized ! 

Near  this  church  was  the  house  of  Alice 
dutchess  Dudley,  who  died  here  in  1669,  aged 
ninety.  She  was  the  widow  of  the  great  Sir  Robert 
Dudley  f  son  to  Robert  earl  of  Leicerter,  who,  by 
various  untoward  circumstances,  was  denied  legi* 
timacy,  and  his  piEiternal  estates.  He  was  created 
a  duke  of  the  empire,  had  assumed  the  title  of 
duke  of  Northumberland^  and  lived  and  died  in 
great  esudaation  in   Tmcany.      This   lady  was 

*  Noble  Authors,  i.  818.  The  monument  is  deicriUdby  Z>/oyi; 
in  his  State  Worthies,  ii.  p.  340. 
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advanced  to  the  title  of  dutchess  by  Chatks  I. 
but  without  any  entail.  She  merited  the  honor  by 
the  greatness  of  her  mind  and  extent  of  her  chari« 
ties.  Her  body  was  interred  at  Sttmefy^  in  ffar- 
mckskire^  the  place  of  her  family,  she  being  the 
third  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Ldgh^  of  Sfonefyy 
ancestor  of  the  late  lord  Zieigfu  A  fine  monu* 
ment  was  erected  to  her  honor  at  Stanefy^*  and 
there  is  a  grateful  memorial  of  her  in  this  church. 
Th£  mention  of  St.  GUu^i  bawly  naturally  leads 
to  that  of  tiie  late  place  of  the  conclusion  of  bus- 
man laws.    It  was  called  in  the  timeof  Edwardllh 

^  when  the  gentle  Mortimer  finished  his  days  then^ 

7%e  Elms;  but  the  original  name,  as  is  the  pre* 

Ttboqutb.  wn%  was  Tybourne;  not  from  tye  and  bum,  as  if 
it  was  called  so  from  the  manner  of  capital  pu- 
nishments, but  from  Bourne,  the  Siuvon  word  for 
a  brook,  and  Tye  its  proper  name;  which  gave 
name  to  a  manw  before  the  Conquest,  when  it 
was  hdd  by  the  abbess  of  Berchinges,  or  Bcrkmg, 
in  EsseA\  Here  was  also  a  village  and  church 
denominated  St.  J&hn  the  EwngeUst,  which  fell 
'  to  decay,  and  was  succeeded  by  that  of  Mary 
kowtnSj  corrupted  into  Mary-ia-iomm.  About 
the  year  1BJ8|»  this  brook  furnished  nine  conduits 
fyr  supplying  the  citf  with  waMr :  but  the  intRK 
duction  of  the  New  River  superseded  the  use  of 

•  &e  DugdMt  tFiurufkkMrt,  i.  S60)  in  whith  isa  pitat  of  the 
tomb,  and  a  lUt  of  her  great  charitits. 
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them.  Here  the  lord  m»yor  had  %  btoquettisig* 
houset  to  which  his  lordahip  and  brethren  were 
vfQot  to  repair  on  horseback,  attended  by  their 
ladies  in  waggpns:  and,  after  viewing,  the  cox^ 
duits,  they  returned  to  the  city,  where  they  were 
magnificendy  entertained  by  the  lord  mayor.* 

Jv  1626,  queen  Hmrietta  Maria  was  compel- 
led by  her  priests  to  take  a  walk,  by  way  of  pe- 
nance, to  Tyburn.  What  her  offi^ce  wa6  we  are 
not  told ;  but  Charles  was  m>  disgusted  at  this  ia* 
solence,  that  be  soon  after  sent  them,  aad  all  her 
majesty's  French  servants,  out  of  the  kingdom^f 

I  SHALL  return  through  the  mile  aad  a  quarter 
of  country,  at  this  dme  formed  into  Osfard-streety 
as  handsome  a  one  as  any  in  Europe^  and,  I  be- 
liere,  the  longest.  After  passing  througjb  BhnuU 
street  J  and  gettbg  into  Holbom^  is  Blaonubury^ 
the  antient  manor  of  Lofnesbury,  in  which  our 
kings  in  early  times  had  their  stables:  all  the 
3|)aoie  is  at  present  covered  with  handsome  streets, 
and  a  £oe  square.  This  was  first  called  Soutb-^ 
amptm^square  ;  and  the  great  house  j:  which  forms 
one  side,  buihafteradesignof  J^^o  Ja;ief,.^S!MtfA- 
amptOH  (jBnom  Bedford)  house.  Ytobi  hence  the 
amiable  r^ct  of  fVHUam  lord  Russd  dates  her 


249 


Oxford- 
Street. 


Bedvokd- 
House. 


X  Beclford'hause  was  taken  dowD^  and  the  lite  occupied  by  Bed* 
ford-place,  which  leads  into  the  magnificent  opening  of  Russ^U 
square,    £d. 
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letters;  this  being  ber  residence  till  her  deattl^ki 
1723.  The  late  duke  fitted  up  the  gaHery^  and 
bought  the  cartoons,  copied  by  Sir  James  Thmit- 
hill,  at  the  sale  of  that  eminent  artist 
MovTAGUB-  Montague-House  (now  the  British  Museiitn) 
was  built  on  a  French  plan,  by  the  first  duke  oi 
Montague,  who  had  been  abibassador  in  France. 
The  staircase  and  ceilings  were  painted  by  Bj^oms^ 
seaii  and  La  Fosse ;  the  apotheosis  of  Iris,  andlfae 
as^mbly  of  the  gods,  are  by  the  latter.  >Ifis 
grace's  second  wife  was  the  mad  dutchess  a(  Albe- 
mark,  widow  to  Christopher,  second  duke  of  tbat 
title*  She  married  her  second  husband  as  empe- 
ror of  Chitia,  which  gave  occasion  to  a  scene  in 
Cibber's  play  of  the  Skk  Lady  cured.  She  wm 
kept  in  the  ground  apartment  during  bis  graoe^s 
life,  and  was  seryed  on  the  knee  to  the  day  of  her 
death,  which  happened  in  1734,  at  Newcastier> 
house,  Clerkenwelly*  at  the  age  of  9^«  The  second 
duke  and  dutchess  lived  only  in  one  of  the  wings, 
till  their  house  etlVkiteball  was  completed. 
.  I  MUST  mention,  that  to  the  east  oiBhomsbury^ 
square,  in  Great  Ormond-street,  stood  in  my  me- 
Powis-  mory  Powis-house,  originally  built  by  the  macquis 
^^^^  of  PofBois,  in  the  last  century.  When  it  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Due  d^Aumont, .  ambassador  from 
Louis  XIV.  ill   1712,  it  was  burnt  down,  and 

•  /.  C  Brooke,  esq. 
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rebuilt  at  the  expence  of  Umt  magnificent  monarch. 
The  front  was  ornamented  with  fluted  pilasters. 
On  the  top  was  a  great  reservoir,  as  a  guard 
against  fire,  and  it  also  served  as  a  fish-pond. 
This  house  has  been  pulled  down,  and  the  ground 
granted  on  building  leases. 

I  SHALL  just  mention  Red-lum-squarCy  not  fiu*  IUd-Liov. 
to  the  south  of  this  house,  merely  for  the  sake  of 
some  lines  written  on  the  occasion  of  the  erection 
of  the  clumsy  obelisk  lately  vanished  : 

Obtosum 
Obtusiorts  Ingenii 
Monumentum, 
Qaid  me  lespicis^  viator? 
Vade. 

Bedford-row,  in  this  neighborhood,  took  its  Bedford- 
name  from  the  uses  to  which  those  lands,  and 
others  adjacent,  were  bequeathed  by  Sir  fVilliam 
Harpur^  son  of  William  Harpur^  of  Bedford; 
viz.  to  found  a  free  and  perpetual  school,  in  that 
his  native  place;  for  portioning  poor  maidens; 
for  supporting  poor  children  ;  and  for  maintaining 
the  poor  with  the  surplus ;  all  of  them  inhabitants 
of  the  said  town.  Part  of  the  lands  were  of  his 
own  inheritance ;  part  belonging  to  the  Chaj^treiuv^ 
at  that  time  lately  dissolved.  Some  of  the  lands 
were  lost,  others  granted  to  Sir  Thomas  Fisher, 
baronet,  for  x>ther  lands  belonging  to  him;  thie 
remainder  granted,  in  the  year  1668,  upon  lease. 


Row. 
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by  the  eorporatioii  of  Bedford^  trustees  to  the 
charity,  for  the  purposes  of  building,  for  the  term 
of  for ty*one  years,  at  the  yearly  rwit  of  ninety- 
nine  pounds :  and  in  1684,  the  reversion  to  Nkhth 
las  Barton^  D.  D.  for  the  further  term  of  fifty-tone 
years,  at  the  rent  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds, 
cm  the  expiration  of  the  first  lease.  Bedford- 
street,  Bedford-row  and  court,  Princes-street, 
Tkiobald's-rcrv,  Nwth^street,  East-street,  LamVs- 
conduit-street,  Queen-street,  Eagle-street,  Bostvel^ 
court,  and  several  other  streets,  rose  in  conse- 
quence, by  which  the  rents  were  most  considerably 
increased.  A  suit  arose,  about  the  year  172«5, 
between  the  warden  and  fellows  of  ]^ew  College, 
and  the  corporation  of  Bedford,  concerning  the 
right  of  appointing  the  masters  to  the  school,  and 
their  salaries.  The  same  was  decided,  in  17B5, 
in  favor  of  the  college ;  the  corporation  was  to  pay 
the  head-master  thirty  pounds  a  year,  and  the 
usher  twenty ;  and  the  other  charities  to  be  paid 
proportionably  to  the  revenues  of  the  estate. 

On  the  expiration  of  the  two  leases,  in  1760, 
the  annual  revenues  arising  from  the  rents  amount«> 
ed  to  3,336/.  \7s.  and  the  bouses  at  will  to  273/. ; 
and  it  was  found  that  improvements  might  be 
ntMnde  which  would  increase  the  revenue  so  fat 
as  to  make  the  whole  amount  to  3,000/.  a  year. 
In  fact,  in  1788,  they  did  amount  to  2,917/.  17*. 
V     Amoko  other  regulations,  in  conaequenee  of 
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the  ipcreBsed  revenue^  by  m  act  made  about  the 
year  I76i,  new  boiifles  were  directed  to  be  built 
£br  the  schoolmaster,  mher,  and.  writiogi-maBter. 
The  head*master*s  salay  to  be  augmented  to 
SO0/.  perann.;  the  utber'sto  100/. ;  the  writings 
master's  to  60^  -Towards  the  portioning^ of  the 
poor  maidens,  800/.  was  to  be  annually  given; 
600/.  to  be  annually  given  towards  apprenticing 
poor  children.  And  I  might  add  several  oti^er 
particulars,  which  I  omit,  as  not  relative  to  the 
city,  the  subject  of  these  sheets. 

Not  far  from  Holbom,  is  the  church  of  St.  St.Gsorob's* 
GeargCf  in  Blo^mtbury^  which,  with  its  magnifi**'  ^urt.^* 
cent  porch  supported  by  pillars  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  placed  before  a  plain  body,  and  its  won- 
^vods  steeple,  I  cannot  stigmatize  more  strongly 
than  in  the  words  of  Mr.  fValpoiCf  who  styles  it; 
a  masterpiece  of  ^ibaurdity.  On  the  tower  is  a 
pyramid,  at  each  comer  of  which  are  the  supportp 
em  p(  England,  a  Hon  and  an  unicorn  alternate, 
the  £rst  with  its  heek  upwards:  the  pyranud 
jSnishes  with  the  statue  of  George  h  The  archi- 
tect was  Nicholas  Hawhmoor.  The  church  was  ^ 
eonsecrated  in  17S1 :  and  is  a  parish  taken  out  of 
t^  of  St.  Giks.  Bkamshunf'Square  was,  in  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  liie  residence  of  many 
of  our  nobility ;  in  later  tisies,  that  of  the  jnoiie 
wrealthy  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe. 

We  now  enter  again  on  the  stormy  latitude  of 
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the  law.    Lincoln' s-Inn  is  left  a  litHe  to  the  south. 
Chancery-lane  gapes  on  the  same  side,  to  receive 
the  numberless  malheureuxj  who  plunge  unwarily 
on  the  rocks  and  shelves  with  which  it  abounds. 
Gray's-Imit.  The  antient  seminary  of  the  law,   GrayV-/«», 
stands  on  the  north  side.     It  was  originally  the 
residence  of  the  lord  GraySy  from  the  year  1315, 
when  John^  the  son  of  Reginald  de  Grey,  resided 
here,  till  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 
when  it  was  sold,  by  Edmund  lord  Grey  of  ff^lton, 
to  Hugh  DennySj  esq;  by  the  name  of  the  manor 
oi  Portpole;  and  in  eight  years  afterward  it  was 
disposed  of  to  the  prior  and  convent  of  Shene^  who 
again  disposed  of  it  to  the  students  *of  the  law. 
Not  but  that  they  were  seated  here  much  earlier, 
it  appearing  that  they  resided  here  under  a  lease 
from  the  lord  Grays  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward  III*     It  is  a  very  extensive  building,  and 
has  large  gardens  belonging  to  it    Gray's^Inn- 
Lane  is  to  the  east.     I  there  observed,  at  a  stone- 
mason's, a  manufactory  of  stone  coffins  quite  <2 
tantique^^w^ti  as  we  sometimes  dig  up  in  con- 
ventual ruins,  or  old  churches.     I  enquired  whe- 
ther they  were  designed  for  any  paiticular  per- 
sons, but  was  told  that  they  were  only  for  chance 
customers,   who   thought  they  should  lie  more 
securely  lodged  in  stone  than  in  wood. 

*  Or^'nef /ttdSctoZfi^  978. 
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Near  the  entrance  into  Chancery-lane  were 
the  bars  :*  adjacent  stood  the  Old  Tempk^  found-  Thb  Old 
ed  in  1118,  the  first  seat  of  the  knights  templars,  ***'  "' 
before  they  removed  to  the  New  Temple.  About 
the  year  1595,  one  Agaster  Roper^f  who  was  en- 
gaged in  beilding  on  the  spot,  discovered  the  ruins 
of  the  old  church,  which  was  of  a  circular  form, 
and  built  of  stone  brought  from  Caen  in  Nor- 
mandy. 

Between  Chancery-lane  and  Turnstile  is  to 
be  seen  a  sign  which  I  thought  only  existed  in 
one  of  the  prints  of  the  humorous  Hogarth  ;  I 
mean,  that  oiSt.  Johns  head  in  a  charger,  inscrib- 
ed Good  Eating  Within  :  but  here,  instead  of 
the  inviting  inscription  of  the  droll  artist,  the  pub- 
lican blunts  the  oddity  of  his  sign  by  the  two 
words,  Calverfs  Entire. 

A  little  beyond  are  Southampton-Buildings^  southamp- 
on  the  site  of  Southampton-house,  the  mansion  of  ton-Housb. 
the  IFriothesleys  earls  of  Southampton.      The 
King^S'head  tavern,  facing  Holborn,  is  the  only 
part  of  it  which  now  remains :  the  chapel  to  the 
house  was  lately  rented  by  Mr.  Lockyer  Davis, 

*  In  1533  {Henrici  VIll.  25.  cap,  8)  it  was  enacted,  that  the 
High-street  between  Holborn-bridge  and  the  barrsBt  the  west  end  of 
the  said  street,  shall  be  paved  on  both  sides  with  paving  stone,  at 
the  expence  of  the  tenant  in  fee-simple,  fee-tail,  or  for  life ;  and  like 
order  shall  be  observed  for  paving  the  streets  in  Soulhwark,    £d. 

f  Siow't  Survaie,  824. 
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as  a  magazine  for  books.  Here  ended  his  days 
T^amaSf  the  last  earl  of  that  title,  the  faithful  vir- 
tuous servant  of  Cltarks  I.  and  lord  treasurer  in 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  the  ungrateful  son. 
He  died  in  1667,  barely  in  possession  of  the  white 
rod,  which  his  profligate  enemies  were  with  diffi- 
culty dissuaded  from  Cresting  out  of  his  dying 
hands.  He  had  the  happiness  of  marrying  his 
daughter  and  heiress  to  a  nobleman  of  congenial 
merit,  the.  ill-fated  lord  Russel.  Her  virtues  un- 
derwent a  fiery  trial,  and  came  out  of  the  test,  if 
possible,  more  pure.  I  cannot  read  of  her  last 
interviews  with  her  devoted  lord,  without  the 
strongest  emotions.  Her  greatness  of  mind  ap* 
pears  to  uncommon  advantage.  The  last  scene  is 
beyond  the  power  of  either  pen  or  pencil.  In  this 
house  they  lived  many  years.  When  his  lordship 
passed  by  it  in  the  way  to  execution,  he  felt  a 
momentary  bitterness  of  death  in  recoUectbg  the 
happy  moments  of  the  place.  He  looked  towards 
Satiikampton-house :  the  tear  started  into  his  eye, 
but  he  instantly  wiped  it  away.* 
Brook-  Not  fieur  from  hence,  cm  the  north  side,  in  the 
street  called  Brook-street,  was  Brook-house,  the 
residence  of  Sir  Fulke  ChreMle  lord  Brook,  the 
nobleman  whose  chief  ambition  was  to  be  thou^t, 
as  he  caused  to  be  expressed  on  his  Unnb  at  War- 

*  Introduction  to  lady  Rachael  Russets  letten,  octatvo,  (k  Izxvi. 
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wicky  the  friend  of  Sir  Phi^  Sidney.  He  was  a 
man  of  abilities,  and  a  particular  patron  of  learned 
men ;  who  repayed  his  bounty,  by  what  cost  them 
little,  numbers  of  flattering  dedications.  He  died 
by  the  hand  of  Ralph  Haywood;  a  gentleman  who 
had  passed  most  of  his  days  in  his  lordship's  ser* 
vice.  For  some  reason  unknown,  he  had  left  him 
out  of  his  will,  and  was  weak  enough  to  let  him 
know  of  it  In  September ^  16S8,  Haywood  en- 
tered his  lord's  bedchamber,  and,  expostulating 
with  great  warmth  on  the  usage  he  met  with,  his 
lordship  answering  with  asperity,  received  from 
him  a  mortal  wound  with  a  sword.  The  assassin 
retired  into  another  room,  in  which  he  instantly 
destroyed  himself  with  the  same  instrument  His 
lordship  languished  a  few  days,  and,  after  grate- 
fully ^makifig  another  codicil,  to  reward  his  sur- 
geons and  attendants  for  their  care,  died  in  his  ^ 
75th  year.* 

In  this  neighborhood,  06  each  side  of  Hoibom^ 
is  a  tremendous  array  of  inns  of  court  Next  to 
Brook-streetf  is  Furfdvals-Inn,  one  of  the  hoste-  Furnivals- 
ries  belonging  to  LincoMs-Inn,  in  old  times  the 
town  abode  of  the  lord  Furnvoals^  extinct  in  the 
male  line  in  the  6th  of  Richard  II.  Thades-Iim  Thavibs- 
was  another,  old  as  the  time  of  Edward  III.  It 
took  its  name  from  John  Twoye;  who  directed, 

*  Edmwdsofis  account  of  the  OreviHe  family,  86» 
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that,  after  the  decease  of  his  wife  AUcc^  his  estates, 
and  the  Hospicium  in  quo  apprentici  ad  legem  ha- 
bitare  sokbant^  should  be  sold  ia  order  to  mam- 
tain  a  chaplain,  who  was  to  pray  for  his  soul  and 
that  of  his  spouse.  It  has  of  late  years  been 
pulled  down  and  converted  into  a  neat  court 

Staples-  .  A  THIRD  IS  Staples- Ttm^  SO  Called  from  its  hav- 
ing been  a  staple  in  which  the  wool  merchants 
were  used  to  assemble :  but  it  had  given  place 
to  students  in  law,  possibly  before  the  reign  of 
Bahard  8-  Henry  V.  And  a  fourth  is  Bamard^s-Inn^  origi- 
nally Mackwortk*s-Inn^  having  been  given  by  the 
executors  of  John  Mackworth^  dean  of  Lincoln^  to 
the  dean  and  chapter  of  Lincoln^  on  condition  that 
they  should  find  a  pious  priest  to  perform  divine 
service  in  the  cathedral  of  Lincoln^  in  which  John 

ScRoop*s.  Mackworth  lies  interred.  As  to  Scroop's»Inn^  it 
was  an  inn  for  Serjeants  at  law,  in  the  time  of 
Richard  II. ;  it  took  its  name  from  having  once 
been  the  town-house  of  one  of  the  lord  Scroops^ 
of  Bolton.  It  is  now  an  extinct  volcano^  and  the 
crater  used  as  a  quiet  court,  bearing  its  antient 
name. 

John  Gerard,  the  most  celebrated  of  our  an- 
tient botanists,  had  his  garden  in  Holbom.  The 
first  of  his  publications  was  the  catalogue  of  the 
plants  he  had  growing  in  his  own  garden.  It  was 
published  by  /.  Norton^  in  1596,  quarto ;  and  a 
second  time  in   1599*      The  garden  contained 
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nearly  eleven  hundred  species,  and  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  of  the  kind  in  our  island.  Gerard 
was  patronised  by  several  of.  the  first  characters 
of  the  time :  during  twenty  years  he  superintended 
the  garden  of  the  great  statesman  lord  Burleigh  ; 
on  ,his  death,  he  found  in  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  an- 
other patron :  and  the  same  in  lord  Edward  Zouch^ 
and  lord  Hunsdon^  lord  high  iree&urex  oi  England. 
All  those  noblemen  were  much  smitten  with  the 
useful  and  agreeable  study  of  botany.* 

Hatton-street,  the  late  Hatton-gardeny  sue-  Hattov- 
ceeded  to  the  town-house  and  gardens  of  the  lord 
HattonSj  founded  by  Sir  Christopher  Hatton^  lord 
keeper  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth.  He  first 
attracted  the  royal  notice  by  his  fine  person,  and 
fine  dancing ;  but  his  intellectual  accomplishments 
were  far  from  superficial.  He  discharged  his 
great  office  with  applause;  but,  distrusting  his 
legal  abilities,  never  acted  without  the  assistance 
of  two  able  lawyers.  The  place  he  built  his  house 
upon,  was  the  orchard  and  garden  belonging  to 
Ely 'house.  Here  Sir  Christopher  died  in  1591, 
and  was  interred  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul's. 
By  his  interest  with  the  queen  he  extorted  the 
ground  from  the  bishop,  Richard  Cox^  who  for  a 
long  time  resisted  the  sacrilege.     Her  letter  to 

*  Doctor  PM//tffiey*«  ProgKss  of  Botany,  Arc  i.  126^ 
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the  poor  bishop  was  dictated  in  terms  as  insolent 
as  indecent 

"  Proud  Prelate! 

''  You  know  what  you  was  before  I  made 
"  you  what  you  are  now;  if  you  do  not  imme- 
"  diately  comply  with  my  request,  by  G — d,  I 
"  will  unfrock  you. 

Elizabeth.*' 

This  palaoe  was  long  before  distingukbed  by 
the  deatfi  of  a  much  greater  man;  format  this  bouse 
of  the  bishop  of  Ely^  say  historians^  Join  doke 
of  Lancaster,  otherwise  John  of  Gaunt ,  breathed 
his  last»  in  lS99f  after  (according  to  Shahespear^ 
giving  his  dying  fruitless  admonition  to  his  dissi* 
pated  nephew  Richard  II.  It  was  possibly  lent 
to  him,  during  the  long  possession  liiat  bishop 
Fordham  had  of  the  see,  after  the  duke's  own  pa- 
lace, the  Savoy ^  was  burnt  by  the  insurgents. 
Elt-Hovsb.  Adjacent  stood,  in  my  memory,  Ebf-lmuej 
the  residence  of  the  bishops  of  Ebf.  Jobu  de 
Kirkby^  who  died  bishop  of  EJy^  in  1S90,  laid 
the  foundation  of  this  palace,  by  bequeathing 
sereral  messuf^es  in  this  place ;  others  were  pur* 
chased  by  his  successor  JVU&am  dt  Luda;  at 
length  the  whole,  consisting  of  twenty,  some  say 
of  forty  acres,  was  inclosed  within  a  wall.  Ho- 
Unshed  Jaas  recorded  the  exceUeocy  of  the  straw- 
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benries  cultivated  in  the  garden  by  bishop  Morton. 
Hq  informs  us  that  Richard  duke  of  Glocester 
(afterward  Richard  III.)  at  the  council  held  in 
the  Towcr^  on  the  morning  he  put  Hastings  to 
death,  requested  a  dish  of  them  from  the  bishop. 
Mr.  Grose  has  given  us  two  representations  of  the 
buildings  and  chapel.  Here  was  a  most  venerable 
hall,  seventy*four  feet  long,  lighted  with  six  gothic 
triodows;  and  all  the  furniture  suited  the  hos- 
pitality of  the  times :  this  room  the  Serjeants  at 
law  frequently  borrowed  to  hold  their  feasts  in^ 
on  account  of  its  size.  In  the  year  ISSl,  eleven  Great 
gentlemen,  who  had  just  been  honored  with  the 
coi^  gave  a  grand  feast  here  five  days  successively. 
On  the  first,  the  king  and  his  queen,  Catherine  of 
Arrngon,  graced  them  with  their  presence.  For 
quantity  of  provisions  it  resembled  a  coronatioQ 
feast :  the  minutiae  ore  not  given ;  but  the  follow* 
iog  particular  of  part  will  suffice*  to  shew  its 
greatness,  as  well  as  the  wonderful  scarcity  of 
money  in  those  days,  evinced  by  the  smallness  of 
Hoe  prices  compared  to  those  of  the  present  day : 

£  s.    d. 

Brought    to   the    slaughter-house    S4 

beeves,  each       •        -        -        -       1     6    8 

One  carcase  of  an  oxe  from  the  sham- 
bles   14    0 
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£  s.  d. 
One  hundred  fat  muttons,  each  -  0  2  10 
Fifty-one  great  veales,  at  -        -      0    4     8 

Thirty-four  porkes,  at  -  -  -  0  3  3 
Ninety-one  pigs,  at  -  -  -  0  0  6 
Capons  of  Greece,  of  one  poulter  (for 

hQ  had  three)  ten  dozens,  at  (apiece)  0  18 
Capons  of  Kent,  nine  dozen  and  six, 

at 0     10 

Cocks  of  grose,  seaven  dozen  and 

nine,  at 008 

Cocks  course  xiii  dozen,  at  %d.  and 

3rf.  apiece. 
Pullets,  the  best  2^(7.  each.     Other 

pullets 0    0    2 

Pigeons  37  dozen,  each  dozen  -      0    0    2 

Swans  xiii  dozen. 

Larkes  340  dozen,  each  dozen  -      0    0     5 

Chapbl.  The  chapel  (which  was  dedicated  to  St.  Ethel- 
dreda,  foundress  of  the  monastery  at  Ely)  has  at 
the  east  end  a  very  handsome  gothic  window, 
which  looks  into  a  neat  court,  lately  built,  called 
Ely-place.  Beneath  is  a  crypt  of  the  length  of 
the  chapel.  The  cloisters  formed  a  square  on  the 
south  side. 

The  several  buildings  belonging  to  this  palace 
falling  into  ruin,  it  was  thought  proper  to  enable, 
by  act  of  parlement,  in  1772,  the  bishop  to  alie- 
nate the  whole.     It  was  accordingly  sold  to  the 
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ELY-HOUSE,  DOVER^STREET.  «7 

crown,  for  the  sum  oi  six  thousand  five  hundred 
pounds,  together  with  an  annuity  of  two  hundred 
pounds  a  year,  to  be  payed  to  the  bishop  and  his 
sucoessors  for  even  Out  of  the  first,  five  thou* 
sand  six  hundred  was  applied  towards  the  purchase 
of  Albemarle^hwiey  in  Dcfoer^street,  with  other 
messuages  and  gardens.  The  remainder,  together 
with  three  thousand  pounds  paid  as  dilapidations 
by  the  executors  of  bistiop  Mawsm^  was  applied 
towards  buiidmg  the  handsome  house  at  present 
occupied,  in  Dover-street^  by  my  respected  friend 
the  present  prelate.*  This  was  named  Ely-hmse^  Elt-Hovsc, 
and  is  settled  on  the  bishops  of  Ely  for  ever.  It  '  street^ 
was  the  fortune  of  that  munificent  prelate  Edmund 
KeeWj  to  rebuild  or  repair  more  ecclesiastical 
houses  than  any  churchman  of  modem  days*  He 
bestowed  most  considerable  repairs  On  the  parson- 
age house  of  Stanhope^  in  the  bishoprick  of  Dur- 
ham.  He  wholly  rebuilt  the  palace  at  Chester. 
He  restored  almost  from  ruin  that  at  Ely;  and, 
finally,  Ely-house^  in  Dwer-streetj  was  built  under 
his  inspection* 

From  hence  is  a  steep  descent  down  Hothom-       St. 
hill.     On  the  south  side  is  St.  Andrew's  church,  of  HoLBorw! 
consaderabie  antiquity,  but  rebuilt  in  the  last  cen- 
tury in  a  plain  neat  manner.    Here  was  buried 
Thomas  IVriothestey^  lord  chancellor  in  the  latter 

*  The  honorable  JametForitf.    £p. 
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part  of  the  life  of  Henry  VIIL ;  a  6^  walot^ 
who,  not  oontent  with  seeing  the  amiable  innocent 
Anne  Aikca>  put  to  the  torture,  for  no  other  crimf 
than  difference  of  faith,  flung  off  his  go#n,  de^- 
graded  die  ohancellor  into  the  JBoMrrMM,  and  with 
his  own  hands  gave  force  to  the  rack.*  He  was 
created  earl  of  Sbutbampton^  just  before  the  coror 
nation  of  Edward  VL ;  but,  obstinately  adheiii^ 
to  the  old  religion,  he  was  dianussed  from  his  post, 
and  confined  to  Sauthampkm-hamej  where  he  died 
m  1550. 

The  well-known  party  tool  Doctor  Sacheverd 
was  rector  of  this  church.  He  had  the  chance  of 
meeting  in  his  parish  a  person  as  turbulent  aa  hiia- 
self,  the  noted  Mr.  fVkutan :  that  singular  charac- 
ter took  it  into  his  head  to  disturb  the  doctor 
while  he  was  in  his  pulpit  venting  some  doo- 
trine  contrary  to  the  ofunion  of  that  heterodox 
man.  The  doctor  in  great  wmth  descended  from 
on  high,  and  fiiirly  turned  wicked  Will.  Whiston 
out  of  church.  Before  I  quit  this  long  street,  let 
me  add,  that  Holebume  was,  at  the  time  of  form- 
ing the  Domesday-booky  a  manor  belonging  to  the 
king. 
Cock-Lavb  Ik  ascendmg  to  WeBt  Sndthfiddj  Caek-lane  is 
left  to  the  right ;  a  ridiculous  scene  of  impostwiv 
in  the  affair  of  the  Caek-iane  ghost,  which  was  to 

•  Ballard^s  \nu  c£Briiisk  Indies*  5S. 


Ghost. 
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detect  the  murderer  <tf  the  body  it  lately  inhabited, 
by  its  appearance  in  the  vault  of  St.  John's  church, 
CkrkemoeU.  The  credulity  of  the  English  nation 
Mras  most  fully  displayed,  by  the  great  concourse 
of  people  of  all  ranks,  to  hear  the  conversation 
held  by  one  of  the  cheats  with  the  ghost  It  ended 
in  full  detection  and  exemplary  punishment  of  the 
several  persons  concerned  in  the  villainy. 

Smithfield  is  celebrated  on  several  accounts :  Smithfibld. 
at  pvesent,  and  long  since,  for  being  the  great 
market  for  cattle  o£  all  kinds.  For  being  the 
place  where  Bartholomeahfair  was  kept;  which  Bartholo- 
was  granted,  during  three  days  annually,  hy  Henry 
II.  to  the  neighboring  priory.  It  was  long  a  sea- 
son of  great  festivity ;  theatrical  performances  by 
the  better  actors  were  exhibited  here,  and  it  was 
frequented  by  a  great  deal  of  good  company ;  but, 
beamiing  the  rescnrt  of  the  debauched  of  all  deno- 
minations, certain  regulations  took  place,  which  in 
later  days  have  spoiled  the  mirth,  but  produced 
the  desu^  decency.  The  humours  of  this  place 
will  never  be  lost,  as  long  as  the  inimitable  print 
oi  Bartholomew-fmr^'^  of  our  Hogarth,  shall  exist 

Foe  a  Icmg  series  of  reigns,  Smithfield  wias  the  Place  for 
field  of  gallant  tilts  and  tournaments:  and  also     mbhts; 
the  spot  on  which  accusations  were  decided  by 
duel,  derived  from  the  Kamp-Jight  ordeal  of  the 

•  Or  nulier  SatUhvark  Fair :  but  the  same  hmnoun  might'  be 
found  in  both. 

s2 
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&iXon$.  Here,  in  1 374^  &e  doating  hero  Edward 
IIL  in  his  sixty-second  year,  infatuated  by  the 
charms  of  AUce  Pierce,  placed  her  by  his  side  in 
a  magnificent  car,  and,  styling  her  the  Lady  rf the 
Sun,  conducted  her  to  the  lists,  followed  by  a  train 
of  knights,  each  leading  by  the  bridle  a  beautiful 
palfrey,  mounted  by  a  gay  damsel :  and  for  seven 
days  together  exhibited  the  most  splendid  justs  in 
indulgence  of  his  disgraceful  passion. 

His  grandson,  Richard  II.  in  the  same  place 
bdd  a  tournament  equally  magnifioent  ^'  There 
"  issued  out  of  the  Tcwre  of  Lcndon^  says  the 
admiring  Fraissart,  ^^  fyrst  threescore  coursers 
• '  apparelled  for  the  justes,  and  on  every  one  a 
''  squyer  of  honour  ridmg  a  soft  pase.  Than 
'^  issued  out  threescore  ladyes  of  honoure  mount- 
^*  ed  on  fayre  palfreyes,  and  every  lady  led  a 
^^  knight  by  a  cbeyne  of  silver,  which  Imights 
"  were  apparelled  to  just"  I  refer  to  nty  author* 
for  die  rest  of  the  relation  of  this  splendid  spec- 
tacle ;  certainly  there  was  a  magnificence  and  spi* 
rit  of  gallantry  in  the  dissipation  of  those  early 
times,  which  cherished  a  warlike  and  generous 
spirit  in  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  land.  Some- 
thing like  is  now  arismg,  in  the  brilliant  societies 
of  archers  in  most  parts  of  Britain,  which,  it  is  to 
be  hoped^  will  at  lest  share  the  hours  consumed  in 

*  Frm$wrt,  torn.  iv.  ch«  vdi.  Loid  Bemer*$  tianslation^  ii. 
p.  ccix. 
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the  enervated  pleasures  of  music ;  or  the  danger- 
ous waste  of  time  in  the  hours  dedicated  to  cards. 

The  only  duel  I  shall  mention  is  that  in  which  For  Trials 
the  unfortunate  Armourer  entered  into  the  lists,  "^  ^^^' 
on  account  of  a  fiedse  accusation  of  treason,  brought 
against  him  by  his  apprentice,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VL  The  friends  of  the  defendant  had  so 
plied  him  with  liquor,  that  he  fell  an  easy  conquest 
to  his  accuser.  Shakespeare  has  worked  this  piece 
of  history  into  a  scene,  in  the  second  part  of 
Henry  VL  but  has  made  the  poor  Armourer  con* 
fess  his  treasons  in  his  dying  moments :  for  in  the 
time  in  which  this  custom  preyaled,  it  never  was 
even  suspected  but  that  guilt  must  have  been  the 
portion  of  the  vanquished.  Let  me  add,  that 
when  people  of  rank  fought  with  sword  and  lance, 
Plebeian  combatants  were  only  allowed  a  pole, 
armed  with  a  heavy  sand-bag,  with  which  they  were 
to. decide  their  guilt  or  innocence. 

In  Smithfield  were  also  held  our  Autos  de  Ft;  For 
but,  to  the  credit  of  our  EngHsh  monarchs,  none  ^"^^'®*^'' 
were  ever  known  to  attend  the  ceremony.  Even 
Philip  IL  of  Spain  never  honored  any,  of  the  many 
which  were  celebrated  by  permission  of  his  gentle 
queen,  with  his  presence,  notwithstanding  he  could 
behold  the  roasting  of  his  own  subjects  with  infi- 
nite self-applause,  and  sang-froid.  A  stone  marks 
the  spot,  in  this  area,  on  which  those  cruel  exhi- 
bitions were  executed.    Here  our  martyr  Latimer 
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preached  patience  to  friar  Forest,  agooiziiig  under 
the  torture  of  a  slow  fire,  for  denying  the  kitigs 
supremacy :  and  to  this  place  our  martyr  Cranmer 
compelled  the  amiable  Edwurdy  by  forcing  his  re- 
luctant hand  to  the  warrant,  to  send  Joan  Bocher^ 
m  silly  woman,  to  the  stake.  Yet  Latimer  never 
thought  of  his  own  conduct  in  his  last  moments; 
nor  did  Cranmer  thrust  his  hand  into  the  fire  for 
a  real  crime,  but  for  one  which  was  venial  thn>U|^ 
the  frailty  of  human  nature. 

Our  gracious  EHzabeth  could  likewise  bum 
people  for  religion.  Two  Dutchmen,  anabaptists, 
Bufiered  in  this  place  in  1575,  and  died,  as  Halin- 
9hed  sagely  remarks,  with  *^  roring  and  crieing.''* 
But  let  me  say,  that  this  was  the  only  instance  we 
have  of  her  exerting  the  blessed  prerogative  of  the 
writ  de  Haretico  comburendo.  Her  highness  pre- 
ferred the  halter:  her  sullen  sister,  fiiggot  and 
fire.  Not  that  we  will  deny  but  EUzabeth  made 
a  very  free  use  of  the  terrible  act  of  her  £7th  year : 
a  hundred  and  sixty-eight  suffered  in  her  reign,  at 
London^  York,  in  Lancashire,  and  several  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  convicted  of  being  priests, 
of  harbouring  priests,  or  of  becoming  converts.^ 
But  still  there  is  a  balance  of  a  hundred  and  nine 
against  us  in  the  article  persecution,  and  that,  by 
the  agonizing  death  of  fire :  for  the  smdlest  num- 

•  P.  1S6I.  t  Do^s  ChiBchHi«tory»  iu  3fl. 
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her  estimated  to  have  suffered  under  the  savage 
Mary,  amounts,  in  her  short  reign,  to  two  hundred 
and  sevfenty^seven.* 

The  last  person  who  suffered  at  the  stake  in 
England  was  Bartholomew  Legatt,  who  was  burnt 
here  in  I6l  1,  as  a  blasphemous  heretic,  according 
to  the  sentence  pronounced  by  John  Kingy  bishop 
of  London.  The  bishop  consigned  him  to  the  se* 
cular  arm  of  our  monarch  JamUy  who  took  care 
ta  give  to  the  sentence  full  effect. f — This  place, 
as  Well  as  Tyburn^  was  called  The  Elms^  and  used 
for  the  ekecution  of  malefactors  even  before  the 
year  1219. — In  the  year  1530,  there  was  a  most 
severe  and  singular  punishment  inflicted  here  on 
one  John  Roose,  a  cook,  who  had  poisoned  seven- 
teen persons  of  the  bishop  of  Rochester's  fiimily, 
two  of  whom  died,  and  the  rest  never  recovered 
their  health.  His  design  was  against  the  pious 
prelate  Fisher^  who  at  that  time  resided  at  ite- 
cAe^^er-place,  at  Lafnbeth.  The  villaia  wad  ac- 
quainted with  the  cook,  and,  coming  into  the  bi« 
chop's  kitchen,  took  an  opportunify,  while  the 
cook's  back  Was  turned  to  fetch  him  some  drinki 
to  fling  a  great  quantity  of  poison  into  the  gruel 
which  was  prepared  for  dinner  for  the  bishop's 
fkmily  and  the  poor  of  the  parish.    The  good 

-*  Heylin,  and  other  historians. 

t  See  part  iv.  of  the  history  of  the  first  fourteen  years  of  king 
Jamet. 
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bishop  escaped.  .  Fortunately,  he  that  day  had 
abstained  from  food.  The  humility  and  temper- 
ance of  that  good  man  is  strongly  marked  in  this 
relation,  for  he  partook  of  the  same  ordinary  food 
with  the  most  wretched  pauper.  By  a  retrospec- 
tive law^  Raase  was  sentenced  to  be  boiled  to 
death,  which  was  done  accordingly. — In  1541, 
Margaret  DaviCy  a  young  woman,  suffered  in  the 
same  place  and  manner^  for  poisoning  her  mistress, 
and  divers  other  persons.*~In  Smiihjkid  the  arch- 
rebel  fVat  Tykr  met,  in  1381,  with  the  reward  of 
his  treason  and  insolence.  The  youthful  king,  no 
longier  able  to  bear  iiis  brutality,  ordered  him  to 
be  arrested;  when  the  gallant  fVatworth^  lord 
mayor  of  London^  struck  him  oiF  his  horse,  and 
the  attendants  of  the  monarch  quickly  put  him  to 
death. 
Op  William  I  CANNOT  help  indulging  myself  with  the  men- 
inrAMT.  ^^^  ^^  JVilHam  Pennant ^  an  honest  goldsmith,  my 
great  great  great  great  great  great  uncle,  who,  at 
his  house,  the  Queen  s-htad  in  Smithfield^  acquired 
a  considerable  fortune  towards  the  latter  end  of 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth^  and  the  beginning  of  tlmt 
oi  James  I.  It  appears  by  his  will,  dated  May 
4th,  1607,  that  he  was  employed  by  the  court,  for 
numbers  of  his  legacies  were  to  the  royal  servants. 
His  legacy  to  Su:  JVUliam  Farfescue,  knight,  his 

•  HoUmked,  955. 
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wife's  brother,  has  now  a  smgular  appearance : — * . 
one  chain  of  gold  and  pearle,  weighing  about  12 
ounces  and  a  quarter;  one  billament  of  gold  and 
pearl,  being  19  pieces ;  a  round  salt  of  silver  and 
a  cover  thereto,  weighing  15  ounces  and  somewhat 
more ;  six  white  silver  spoons ;  one  feather  bed, 
bolster,  two  pillows,  two  blankets,  one  blue  rug ; 
a  testeam  of  satten,  figured  russet  and  black,  and 
vallance  to  the  same ;  5  curtains  of  taffety  sarce- 
net ;  one  chair,  and  a  stool  with  a  back  of  satten 
figured  russet ;  ten  black,  and  six  stools  covered 
with  black  wrought  velvet ;  and  also  a  great  chest 
covered  with  black  leather,  with  an  in-lock  and  all 
things  in  it,  excepting  certain  plate  hereafter  be* 
queathed.  He  left  to  his  nephew  Hugh  Pennant^ 
of  BychtoHf  FlinUhirej  the  manor  of  MoxkaUj  in 
Emcx,  with  a  considerable  estate ;  but  the  firuits 
of  the  labors  of  this  industrious  tradesman,  were 
all  dissipated  by  a  gentleman  of  the  family,  who 
fortunately  quitted  this  life  before  he  had  wasted 
our  paternal  acres.  But  the  charities  of  IVilUam 
Pennant^  to  the  poor  of  JVhitefard  parish,  in  the 
county  of  FUnt,  are  more  permanent :  for  to  this 
day  they  completely  cloath  twenty  poor  people ; 
and  in  a  few  years  more  the  trustees  of  the  be- 
queathed lands  flatter  themselves  with  the  hopes 
of  doubling  the  number. 

We  now  reach  a  great  extent  of  holy  ground, 
consecrated  for  the  purposes  of  monastic  life,  or 
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for  the  humane  purpose  of  affcmling  nlief  to  our 
distretted  brethren,  in  their  passage  throng  this 
world.  I  have  not  in  view  a  conventual  history  oi 
London :  but  only  mean  to  give  a  brief  account  ojf 
those  foundations  which  have  a  clame  to  pre^emi^ 
Church  OF  nence.  fhechmchof  St.  Bartholomew  the  Greater 

'1.0MBW.  is  at  a  small  distance  from  Smithfieid;  it  is  only 
the  choir  of  the  antient  building,  tod  the  center  on 
which  stood  the  great  tower.  In  the  choir  are  the 
remain's  of  the  old  arcbitteture ;  massy  columns, 
and  round  arches :  eight  arches,  part  of  the  clois« 
ters  are  still  preserved  in  a  neighboring  stable. 
Adjacent  is  a  portion  of  the  south  transept,  no# 
converted  into  a  small  burying-ground.  This  was 
Priory  op  a  conventud  church,  belongmg  to  a  priory  of  Black 

LOMBw.  Canons,  founded  in  11 02,  by  one  Rahere,  minstrel 
or  jester  to  Henry  I ;  who,  quitting  hb  profligate 
life,  became  the.  first  prior  of  his  owA  foundation. 
Legend  relates,  that  he  bad  a  most  horrible  dream, 
out  of  which  he  was  relieved  by  St.  Barthohfhew 
himself,  who  directed  him  to  found  the  houde^  alid 
to  dedicate  it  to  him^  Rahere  has  here  a  hand<- 
sotne  monument,  beneath  an  arch  divided  by  ele* 
gant  tabemacle^work.  His  figure  is  recumbent, 
with  an  angel  at  his  feet,  and  a  canon  in  &  great 
hood  kneeling  on  each  side,  as  if  praying  over  hitn. 
It  was  afterward  repaired  by  fVilliam  Bolton^  the 
last  prior.  At  the  Dissolution  its  revenues,  ac- 
cording to  Dugdak^  were  QS^.  \5s.  It  was  granted 
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by  Httiry  to  Sir  Richard  JRich.    Queen  M^y 
repeopled  it  with  filack,  or  Preaching  Friars;  but 
on  the  accession  of  Elizabeihy  tfaey  were  turned 
out     Ricbf  lt>rd  chancellor  in  the  reign  of  Ed* 
ward  VI.  made  the  part  called  Cloth  FaU%  his 
place  of  residence.    It  continued  in  his  fiimily, 
and  became  the  residence  of  Robert  Rich  earl  of 
fVarwickj  of  whom  the  earl  oi  Clarendon  draws 
fio  disadvantageous  a  character.    His  lordship 
paints  Mm  as  a  man  of  a  pleasant  and  companion* 
able  wit  and  conversation,  and  such  a  license  ^n 
lus  words,  and  in  his  actions,  that  a  man  of  less 
virtue  could  not  be  found  out :  yet,  by  making  bis 
hoH^  the  rendezvous  of  all  the  silenced  ministers ; 
by  spending  a  good  part  of  his  estate,  of  which  he 
was  very  prodigal,  upon  them ;  and  by  being  pre- 
sent with  them  at  their  devotions,  and  by  making 
himself  merry  with  them,,  and  at  them,  which  they 
dispensed  with,  be  became  the  head  of  that  party^ 
and  got  the  style  ^  a  godfy  man.^ 

St.  Bartholomew's  hospital  will  ever  be  asr.BARTHo- 
monument  of  the  piety  oi  Rahere;  for  firom  him  hoJJ'J^ 
it  took  its  ori^n.  On  a  waste  spot,  he  obtained 
a  grant  of  a  piece  of  ground  from  his  master,  and 
built  on  it  an  hospital  for  a  master,  brethren,  and 
sisters ;  and  for  the  entertainment  of  poor  diseased 
people,  till  they  got  well ;  of  distressed  women  big 
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with  child,  till  they  were  delivered,  and  were  able 
to  go  abrojstd ;  and  for  the  support  of  all  such 
children  whose  mothers  died  in  the  house,  till  they 
attained  the  age  of  seven  years.  It  was  given  to 
the  neighboring  priory,  who  had  the  care  of  it. 
Its  revenues  at  the  Dissolution  were  305i.,  accord- 
ing to  Dugdale.  The  good  works  of  Rahere  live 
to  this  day.  The  foundation  was  continued  through 
successive  reigns.  The  present  handsome  build- 
mg,  which  surrounds  a  square,  was  begun  in  1789* 
The  extent  of  the  charity  is  shewn,  by  saying,  that 
in  the  last  year  there  were  under  the  care  of  the 
hospital  three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
in-patients;  and  eight  thousand  one  hundred  and 
twenty-three  *  out-patients. 

The  great  staircase  is  admirably  painted  by 
Hogarth^  at  his  own  expence.  The  subjects  are, 
the  good  Samaritan^  and  the  pool  of  Bethesda. 
In  another  part  is  Rahere  laying  the  foundation- 
stone  ;  a  sick  man  carried  on  a  bier  attended  by 
sionks.  The  hall  is  at  the  head  of  the  staircase, 
a  very  large  room,  ornamented  with  a  full-length 
of  Henry  VIII.  who  had  good  reason  to  be  com- 


*  This  number  probably  comprehends  the  whole  of  the  in  as 
well  as  the  out-paHints,  In  I8O9  were  admitted,  cured,  and  dia> 
charged,  3,849  in-patients,  and 4,540  out-patients;  many  of  wlxMn 
were  relieved  with  money,  clothes,  and  other  necessaries,  to  enable 
them  to  return  to  thdr  several  habitations.  (Bighmor^s  PubHc 
Charities,  p.  80.)    En. 
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plifioented^  as  be  presented  this  house  to  the.citi-^ ' 
zens.  Here  is  also  a  portrait  of  Charles  II.  done 
by  J.  Baptist  Gaspersy  called  Lefy's  Baptist, 
Doctor  RatcUffe  is  also  here  at  full-length.*  He 
left  five  hundred  pounds  a  year  to  this  hospital, 
for  the  improvement  of  the  diet ;  and  one  hundred 
a  year  for  buying  linen.  Happy  had  all  his  wealth 
been  so  directed,  instead  of  wasting  it  on  that  vain 
mausoleum^  his  library  at  Oxford.  The  patron 
saint  has  over  the  chimney-piece  his  portrait,  but 
not  in  the  offensive  circumstances  which  Spagnokt 
would  have  placed  it  in ;  for  he  is  cloathed,  and 
has  only  the  knife,  the  symbol  of  his  martyrdom, 
in  his  hand.  In  the  windows  is  painted  Henrjf 
VIII.  delivering  the  charter  to  thie  lord  ifmyor; 
by  him  is  prince  Arthur^  and  two  noblemen  with 
white  rods. 

At  no  great  distance  from  this  hospital  stands     Christ-    ^ 
(within  the  walls  of  the  city)  that  of  Christ-church  ;  i^q^^tkl^ 
a  royal  fouqidation  for  orphans  and  poor  children, 
who  are  taken  care  of,  and  apprenticed,  at  differ- 
eai  ag^s,  to  proper  trades.     It  was  origmally  the    ovce  the 
house  of  the  Grey  Friars^  or  Mendicants^  of  the  ^««^P*'- 


ARS. 


*  Orer  the  portrait  of  Doctor  Rateliffe,  is  one  by  Sir  Joshua 
Reynoldi'  of  the  late  Mr.  Potl,  surgeon.  In  the  Counting-hoose 
are  portraits  of  merit  of  Sir  fFiliiam  Prichard,  knight>  president  in 
l69l>  by  KnelUry  Martin  Bond,  treasurer,  l642 ;  Edward  CoUon, 
1693 ;  Sir  Nick<^as  Rainion,  president^  l634 ;  and  a  half-length  of 
\fi^ry  VIII.,  in  a  rich  dress,  dated  1544.    En. 
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order  of  St,  Francis^  founded  by  John  Ewin^  iner-* 
Its  rivB  oer,  about  the  year  12S5.  The  church  was  rec- 
koned one  of  the  most  superb  of  the  conyentual ; 
and  rose  by  the  contributicHis  of  the  opulent  de* 
vout  Margaret^  daughter  of  Philip  the  HarJ^y 
and  second  queen  to  Edward  I.  in  1306  began 
the  choir.  Isabella^  queen  to  Edward  II.  gave 
threescore  and  ten  pounds  ;  and  queen  PhU^fpa^ 
wife  of  Edward  IIL  gave  threescore  and  two 
pounds,  towards  the  building.  John  de  Bretagne^ 
duke  of  Richmond^  built  the  body  of  the  churchy 
at  a  vast  expence :  and  Gilbert  de  Clare,  earl  of 
Ghuce^er,  gave  twenty  great  beams  out  of  hia 
forest  at  Tunbridge.  No  order  of  monks  seems 
to  have  had  the  powers  of  persuasion  equal  to 
these  poor  friars.  They  raised  vast  sums  for  their 
buildings  among  the  rich :  and  there  were  few  of 
their  admirers,  when  they  came  to  die,  who  did 
not  console  themselves  with  the  thou^ts  of  lying 
within  their  expiating  walls;  and,  if  they  were 
particularly  wicked,  thought  themselves  secure 
against  the  assault  of  the  devil,  provided  their 
corpse  was  wrapped  in  the  habit  and  cowl  of  a 
friar. 
Pbr8okao«8  Multitudes  therefore  of  all  ranks  were  crowd- 
'^HERB*"*  ed  in  this  holy  ground.  It  boasts  of  receiving  four 
Four  queens ;  Margaret,  and  Isabella^  above  mention- 
QuBBws.  ^j.  Joan,  daughter  to  Edward  II.  and  wife  of 
Edward  Bruce^  king  of  Scotland;  and,  to  mate 
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the  fourth,  IsabeUa  wife  of  fFUSam  tVarreu^  titu- 
lar queen  of  Man^  is  named.  Of  these,  IsaUUa^ 
whom  Gbay  80  strongly  stigmatizes. 

She-wolf  of  France,  with  unrelenting  fangs^ 
That  tear*»t  the  bowela  of  tl^  mangled  imile> 

I  hope  was  wrapped  in  the  friars  garment,  for  few 
stood  more  in  need  of  a  dsemonifuge.  With  won- 
derful hypocrisy  she  was  buried  with  the  heart  of 
her  murdered  husband  on  her  breast.* 

Here  also  rest  Beatrix^  daughter  oi  Henry  III. 
and  dutchess  of  Bretagny.  Isabella^  daughter  of 
Edward  III.  and  wife  of  Ingelram  de  Courcy^ 
created  earl  of  Bedford.  John  Hastings^  earl  of 
Pembroke,  slain  in  JVoodstocke-parky  at  a  Christ- 
mas festivity,  in  1389.  He  was  then  very  young, 
and,  being  desirous  of  instruction  in  feats  of  chi- 
valry, ran  against  a  stout  knight  of  the  name  of 
John  Saint  John :  but  it  remains  uncertain  whe** 
ther  his  death  was  the  result  of  design  or  acci- 

dent.t 

John  Due  de  Bourbon,  one  of  the  noble  prison- 
ers taken  at  the  battle  oi  Azincourt,  after  eighteen 
years  imprisonment,  in  1443  here  found  a  tomb. 
Walter  Blunt  lord  Mountjoy,  lord  treasurer  of 
England  in  the  time  of  Edward  IV.  and  many 
other :{;  illustrious  persons,  were  deposited  here. 


*  Sirype,  i.  book  iii.  132.  f  Holinthed,  471. 

J  See  Sirypt  M  abqvf . 
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Among  the  unfortunate  who  fell  victims  to  the 
executioner,  in  the  wretched  times  of  too  many  of 
our  monarchs,  as  often  unjustly  as  otherwise,  were 
the  following.  I  do  not  reckon,  in  the  list  of  the 
first,  the  ambitious  profligate  Roger  Mcrtimer^ 
paramour  of  Isabella^  wife  to  the  unhappy  Edward 
of  Caernarvon.  He  was  surprised  with  the  queen 
in  Nottingham  castle.  In  vain  did  she  cry,  Bel 
fitZf  beljitz^  ayez  pitk  du  gentle  Mortimer.  He 
was  hurried  to  London^  and,  after  a  summary 
hearing,  dragged  to  Tyburn^  where  he  hung  like  a 
common  malefactor  two  days  upon  the  gallows. 

Sir  Robert  Tresilian^  chief  justice  of  England; 
and  Sir  Nicholas  Brembrey  the  stout  mayor  of 
London^  suffered  the  same  ignommious  death  in 
the  next  reign.  The  first,  as  a  warning  to  all 
judges  for  too  great  a  complaisance  to  the  pleasure 
of  the  court ;  Sir  Nicholas^  for  his  attachment  to 
his  royal  master.  Tresilian  fell  lamented :  espe- 
cially as  the  proceedings  were  hurried  in  a  tumul- 
tuary manner,  more  indicative  of  revenge  than 
justice.  Superstition  records,  that  when  he  came 
to  Tyburn^  he  declared  that  he  should  not  die 
while  he  had  any  thing  about  him ;  and  that  the 
executioner,  on  stripping  him,  found  certain  images, 
the  head  of  a  devil,  and  the  names  of  divers 
others.*  The  charm  was  broken,  and  the  judg^ 
died. 

•  See  State  Trials,  voL  xiii.  oU  ed. 
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Hebe,  in  1423,  were  ioterred  the  mangled  re-* 
mains  of  Sir  John  Mortimer^  li^nigbk,  a  victim  to 
the  jealousy  of  the  bouse  of  Xaitca^/er  agabst  that 
of  York.  He  was  put  to  death  on  a  fictitious 
charge  by  an  ex  post  facto  law,  called  the  Statute 
ofEscapeSy  made  on  purpose  to  destroy  him :  he 
was  drawn  to  Tyburn^  and  underwent  the  rigorous 
penalty  of  treason.*  Thus  was  Henry  VI.  stained 
with  bipod  even  in  his  infancy,  and  began  a  bloody 
reign  with  slaughter,  continued  to  the  end  of  his 
life,  by  ambition  and  cruelty  not  his  own. 

In  the  same  ground  lies  another  guiltless  sacri-^ 
fice,  Thomas  Burdet,  esq ;  ancestor  of  the  present 
Sir  Robert  Burdet.1[  He  had  a  white  buck,  which 
he  was^  particularly  fond  of;  this  the  king,  Ed- 
ward IV.  happened  to  kill.  Burdetj  in  anger, 
wished  the  horns  in  the  person  s  body  who  had 
advised  the  king  to  it  For  this  he  was  tried,  ad 
wishing  evil  to  his  sovereign,  and,  for  this  only,  lost 
his  head.j; 

To  close  the  list,  in  15S3,  a  murdress,  a  lady 
AUce  Hungeffordj  obtained  the  favor  of  lying  here. 
She  had  killed  her  husband ;  for  which  she  was 
led  from  the  Tower  to  Holborn,  there  put  into  a 
cart  with  one  of  her  servants,  and  thence  carried 
to  Tyburn  and  executed.^ 

•  Slow*s  Annals^  364,  366.    Porliam.  Hut.  190.-*-Thi8  &ct  k 
scarcely  noticed  by  our  modern  historians, 
t  Unde  to  Sir  JF^ancu  Burdet.    £p.  {  H^iimhed,  703. 

$  Stmo'sAnnais,  517. 
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^WiTH  sorrow  I  record,  that  all  these  antient 
inoQumentB  and  grave-stones  were  sold,  ia  1545, 
by  Sir  Martin  BaweSy  lord  mayor,  for  at)out  fifty 
pounds. 

On  the  Dissdutioii,  this  fine  church,  after  being 
spoiled  of  its  ornaments  for  the  king's  use,  was 
made  a  storehouse  for  French  pmM.  Henry ^ 
just  before  bis  death,  touched  with  rem6rse,  grant- 
ed thfe  convent  and  church  to  the  city,  and  caused 
the  churdi  to  be  opened  for  divine  service.  It 
was  burnt  in  1666,  and  xebuilt  by  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  at  a  small  distance  from  its  former  site. 
I  must  mention,  that  with  the  old  church  was  de- 
stroyed the  tomb  of  lady  Venetia  Dtgiy.^ 

Library.  The  library  founded  here  in  14S9,  by  t^  mu* 
qificent  JVhittingtony  must  not  be  forgotten.  It 
was  a  hundred  and  tweoty^nine  feet  long ;  thirty* 
one  broad :  it  was  deled  with  wainscot,  had  twenty- 
eight  desks,  and  eight  double  settles  of  wainscot. 
In  three  years  it  was  filled  with  books,  to  the  value 
of  five  hundred  and  fifty-six  pounds :  of  which  Sir 
Richard  contiibuted  fimr  hundred  pounds;  and 
Doctor  Tbmnas  Winchekejf^  a  firiar,  supplied  the 
rest.  This  about  thirty  years  befi)re  the  invention 
of  printing. 

H08PITA1..  The  buildings  belonging  to  the  friars  were  by 
Edward  VI.  applied  to  this  useful  charity :  that 

*  My  Journey  to  London^  335.  «d.  ISl  1, 46S;«— The  tomb  is  cn« 
graven  in  the  Antiquarian  Repertory. 
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amiable  young  prince  did  not  require  to  be  stimu- 
lated to  good  actions :  but  it  is  certain  that,  after 
a  sermon  of  exhortation^  preached  before  him  by 
Bidkj/j  bishop  of  London^  he  founded  three  great 
hospitab  in  this  city,  judiciously  adapted  to  the 
necessities  of  the  poor,  divided  into  three  classes : 
the  hospital  of  St.  Thomas^  Sauthwark^  for  the  sick 
or  wounded  poor ;  this  for  the  orphan ;  and  that  of 
BrideweU  for  the  thriftless.  Charles  II.  founded 
also  here  a  mathematical  school  for  the  instruction 
of  forty  boys,  and  training  them  up  for  the  sea, 
Many  able  mathematicians  and  seamen  have 
sprung  from  this  institution.  In  the  last  year,  a 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  were  apprenticed  out ;  of 
which  nine  were  from  the  last-mentioned  institu- 
tion. The  governors  have  a  seminary  to  this  ho- 
spital at  Hertford.  At  Londmiy  and  at  Hertford 
are  nine  hundred  and  eighty-two  children. 

Pabt  of  the  old  buildings  and  cloister  are  yet 
remaining,  but  the  greater  part  was  rebuilt  in  the 
last  century,  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Christopher 
Wren.  The  writing-school  was  founded  in  1694, 
by  ^\xJohn  Moor^  alderman,  who  is  honored  with 
a  statue  in  front  of  the  building. 

In  the  great  hall  is  a  fine  picture  of  Charles  II.      Great 
in  his  robes,  with  a  great  flowing  black  wig.     At 
a  distance  is  a  sea  view  with  shipping;  and  about 
Urn  a  globe,  sphere,  telescope,  &c.   It  was  painted 
by  Zely,  in  1662. 

t2 
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Here  is  the  longest  picture  I  ever  saw.  King 
James  II.  amidst  his  courtiers,  receiving  the  pre^ 
sident  of  this  hospital,  several  of  the  governors, 
'  and  numbers  of  the  children,  all  kneeling ;  one  of 
the  governors  with  grey  hair,  and  some  of  the  heads 
of  the  children,  are  admirably  executed.  Chan- 
cellor Jefferies  is  standing  by  the  king.  This  was 
painted  by  Verrio^  who  bias  placed  himself  in  the 
piece,  in  a  long  wig. 

The  founder  is  represented  in  another  picture 
sitting,  and  giving  the  charter  to  the  governors, 
who  are  in  their  red  gowns  kneeling ;  the  boys  and 
girls  are  rang^  in  two  rows ;  a  bishop,  possibly 
Bidkjfy  is  in  the  piece.  If  this  was  the  work  of 
Holbein^  it  has  certainly  been  much  injured  by 
repair. 

In  the  court-room  is  a  three-quarters  length  of 
Edward^  a  most  beautiful  portrait,  indisputably  by 
the  hand  of  that  great  painter.  He  is  most  richly 
dressed,  with  one  of  his  hands  upon  a  dagger. 
Sir  Wol-  In  this  room  are  the  portraits  of  two  persons  of 
8TAM  ixw.  un^^QinmQjj  merit.  The  first  is  of  Sir  IVoktan 
DLne,  lord  mayor  in  1585.  He  is  represented  in 
a  red  gown  furred,  a  ric^  cham,  and  with  a  rough 
beard.  The  date  on  his  portrait  is  1593.  He 
was  descended  from  JVolstan  DiriCj  who  was 
seated  at  Catzvorth,  in  Huntingdonshire^  about 
the  reign  of  Edward  HI.  Sir  JVolstan  was  thit 
founder  of  the  fiunil v  of  baronets,  settled  at  Mar-- 
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ket'Boswarth^  in  Leicestershire^  which  was  bestow- 
ed by  him  on  his  great  nephew,  in  the  reign  of 
queen  Elizabeth.^  Sir  fVolstan  was  distinguished 
by  the  magnificent  pageantry  of  his  mayor's  day ; 
and  by  the  poetical  incense  bestowed  on  the  occa- 
sion by  George  Peele,  A.  M.  of  Christ-church  Col- 
kgCy  Oxford:  who,  among  other  things,  wrote  the 
life  of  our  last  prince  Llexvelyn^  the  loves  of  king 
David  and  the  fair  Bathsheba^  and  the  tragedy  of 
Absalom.'f  But  Sir  Woktan  immortalized  himself 
by  his  good  deeds,  and  the  greatness  of  his  chari- 
ties. At  Bosworth  he  founded  a  free-school ;  every 
prison  in  the  capital  felt  his  bounty :  he  portioned 
poor  maidens  in  marriage ;  contributed  largely  to 
build  a  pest-house ;  established  two  fellowships  in 
Emanuel  CollegCy  Cambridge^  and  two  scholar- 
ships ;  and  left  to  this  hospital  an  annual  endow- 
ment of  forty-two  pounds  for  ever. 

But  a  lady,  dame  Mary  Ramsay^  wife  of  Sir  Dame  Mary 
Thomas  Ramsay y  lord  mayor  in  1577,  greatly  sur- 
passed Sir  fVolstan  in  her  charitable  deeds,  by  the 
gift  of  twenty  pounds  a  year,  to  be  annually  paid 
to  the  master  and  usher  of  the  school  belonging  to 
this  hospital ;  and  also  to  the  hospital  the  reversion 
of  a  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  annually.  She 
was  complimented  with  having  her  picture  placed 
in  this  room.     She  is  dressed  in  a  red-bodied  gown 

*  Collins  s  Baronets,  iii.  103.      f  JFood*s  Athena  Oxon.  i.  300. 
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wd.  petticoat.  She  augmented  feUowslaps  and 
dcbolarfihip^ ;  cloatbed  ten  maimed  i(Oldiers,  at  tbe 
<exp€nce  of  twenty  poupds  aanually :  she  did  not 
forget  the  prisoners  in  tbe  several  gaols ;  she  gave 
the  sum  of  twelve  hundred  pounds^  to  five  of  tbe 
compaoiesi  to  be  lent  to  young  tradesmen  for  fow 
yj^ars ;  she  gave  to  Bristol  a  thousand  pounds,  to 
be  laid  out  in  an  hospital ;.  she  married  and  por* 
tioned  poor  virgins ;  and,  besides  other  charities 
which  I  omit,  kft  three  thousand  pounds  to  good 
ai)d  pipuB  Mses.  This  excellent  woman  died  about 
tike  year  15p6,  and  was  interred  in  the  church  of 
St.  M(ny  fToolnoth^ 

Ik  this  $quaret  at  the  time  called  the  Charter^ 
home  Kor^,""  was  a  town*house  belonging  to  the 
earls  of  Rutland^  which,  in  tl)e  year  1636,  was 
converted  into  an  opera-house^  over  which  Sir 
fVilUam  iT  Avenant  presided ;  f  ^^  ii^  ^^^  ^o^es 
of .  hypocrisy,  tragedies  and  comedies  were  not 
{^initMt 

The  Charter-house  is  the  next  object  of  atten- 
tion.  This  was  ^  house  of  Carthusians  (whence 
the  name  is  corrupted)  founded  by  Sir  IValier  de 
jMawdi  a  moQt  successful  commander  in  the  French 
wars,  m^et  Edward  III.  He  purchased,  in  the 
year  1 349,  a  piece  of  ground  consisting  of  thirteen 

*  The  charities  of  both  these  worthy  characters  may  be  seen  in 
Stew's  Survaie,  SOS,  S07. 
t  BrUitk  Biogr.  Sd  ed.  ii.  SS6. 
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acresj  for  the  purpose  of  interring  the  dead,  at  a 
time  in  which  a  dreadful  pestilence  raged.  Not 
fewer  than  fi%  thousand  people  were  buried  in  it, 
during  the  time  of  this  dreadful  calamity ;  which 
shews  how  very  populous  London  must  have  been 
at  that  period.  In  the  preceding  year  Ralph 
Stratford,  hi&hop  of  London,  bought  another  piece 
of  land  adjoining  to  thb^  which  he  enclosed  with  a 
brick  wall,  built  on  it  a  chapel,  arid  applied  to  the 
same  use,  under  the  name  of  Pardon  Churchryard^ 
Here  also  were  buried  suicides,  and  such  as  had 
been  executed.  They  were  brought  here  in  what 
was  called  the  Friars  cart,  which  was  tilted,  and 
covered  over  with  black  :  in  it  was  a  pendent  bell, 
so  that  notice  was  given,  as  it  passed  along,  of  the 
sad  burden  it  was  carrying.  "* 

Sir  Walter  first  intended  to  found  here  a 
college  for  a  warden,  dean,  and  twelve  secular 
priests ;  but,  changing  his  deiign,  he,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Northburghy  bishop  of  London,  founded 
a  priory  for  twenty-four  monks,  of  the  rigid  order 
of  Carthusians,  which  was  finished  in  1370.t  The 
last  prior  but  one,  John  Hawghton,  subscribed  to 
the  king's  supremacy  in  1534;  yet^  was  executed 
soon  after,  for  his  opposition  to  the  royal  will. 
Three  years  after  that  there  was  a  second  sub- 
$cription,  in  which  William  Tr afford,  the  last  prior, 

•  5/oio'«  BuroM^  806—7.  t  Tanner, 
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and  two-and-twenty  of  his  house,  subscribed  to 
the  king's  supremacy.*  At  the  DissolutioQ  its 
revenues  were,  reckoned,  according  to  Dugdak^ 
6^L  a  year.  It  was  first  granted,  in  1548,  to 
John  Bridges  and  Thomas  Halt^  for  their  joint 
lives;  and  in  April  1555,  to  Sir  Edward  Norik^ 
who  sold  it  to  Thomas  duke  of  Norfolk,  for  twenty- 
five  hundred  pounds;  bis  son  the  earl  of  Sufflolk, 
the  rapacious  treasurer,  alienated  it  to  Thomas 
Sutton,  esq ;  for  thirteen  thousand  pounds. 
Mr.  SuT-  That  gentleman  made  a  most  dignified  use  of 
^^PATioi?*'  ^is  purchase.  In  the  time  of  James  I.  he  converted 
it  into  a  most  magnificent  hospital,  consisting  of  a 
master,  a  preacher,  a  head  school-master,  and  se- 
cond master,  with  forty-four  boys,  eighty  decayed 
gentlemen,  who  had  been  soldiers  or  merchants, 
besides  physician,  surgeons,  regbter,  and  other 
officers  and  servants  of  the  house.  Each  decayed 
gentleman  has  fourtera  pounds  a  year,  a  gown, 
meat,  fire,  and  Jodgings ;  and  one  of  them  may,  if 
he  chuses,  attend  the  manciple  to  market,  to  see 
that  he  buys  good  provisions.  This  is  the  great- 
est gift  in  England,  either  in  protestant  or  catholic 
times,  ever  bestowed  by  a  single  man,  till  we  come 
to  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  Guy* s  Hospital,  in 
Southwark. 
Theke  is  scarcely  any  vestige  of  the  conventual 

*  JTilUis  AJtibm,  U.  lt& 
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building,  which  is  said  to  have  stood  in  the  pre- 
sent garden.  The  present  extensive  house  was 
the  work  <^  the  duke  oi  Norfolk.  It  was  inha- 
bited by  the  noble  purchaser:  the  last  time,  it 
was  made  his  easy  prison ;  for^  having  been  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower  in  1569»  he  was  permitted  to 
return  to  his  own  house,  under  the  custody  of  Sir 
Henry  Necilj  the  plague  at  that  time  raging 
within  the  Toroer  liberties.  But  soon  relapsing 
into  his  romantic  design  of  a  marriage  with  the 
unhappy  Mary  Stuarty  he  was  here  seized,  and 
conveyed  to  his  former  place  of  confinement. 
In  the  great  hall  are  the  Howard  arms,  and  the 
date  1571 ;  the  very  year  of  his  final  imprison*  , 
ment 

His  grandson,  lord  Thomas  Howard^  was  in 
possession  of  this  house  at  the  accession  of 
James  I.  This  monarch,  to  shew  his  respect  for 
a  family  which  had  so  severely  suffered  in  the 
cause  of  his  mother,  made  his  first  visit,  on  enter- 
ii^  his  new  capital,  on  May  7th,  1604,  to  this 
nobleman.  His  majesty  and  his  train  were  most 
splendidly  entertained  here  four  whole  days;* 
at  his  departure,  he  was  as  profuse  of  his  honors 
as  he  had  been  at  Theobalds  just  before,  for  he 
dubbed  here  not  fewer  than  fourscore  knights. 

Ik  one  of  liie  great  apartments  is  a  very  good 

•  Siow'i  AnnaU,  8f 3. 
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half-length  of  Mr.  Sutton^  in  a  black  gown  farredi 
and  with  a  white  beard.-— Mr.  Sutton  was  de- 
scended from  a  good  fiunily  in  the  county  of 
Lincoln :  and  became,  b  the  reign  of  queen  Eli* 
zabethf  one  of  the  greatest  merchants  in  our  car 
pitai.  Vast  as  his  wealth  was,  he  was  more 
distinguished  by  hb  int^rity,  g^erosity,  and 
true  charity  than  by  his  riches,  which  were  all 
gained  by  fair  trade,  by  honorable  posts  under 
gOTernment,  and  even  by  deeds  of  arms.  In  a 
letter  of  marque  he  took  a  Spanish  prize,  worth 
twenty  thousand  pounds.  He  commanded  the 
bark  called  the  Sutton^  as  a  volunteer  against  the 
Spanish  Armada.  I  will  return  to  his  charities^ 
to  mention  one  species,  which  I  recommend  in 
the  strongest  manner  to  all  whom  Heaven  hath 
Uessed  with  the  luxurious  power  of  doing  good : 
— he  was  used,  in  dear  years  of  grain,  to  buy 
great  quantMea,  and  to  cause  it  to  be  retatted  at 
lower  prices  to  his  poor  neighbors.  By  this  pkn 
he  reUeved  their  wants,  be  took  away  the  cause  of 
riots,  and  probably  prevented  the  rise  of  infectiooa 
disorders  by  the  necessitated  use  of  bad  and  un*' 
wholesome  diet 

I  WILL  now  return  to  the  subject  of  thia  noble 
foundation.  He  hiaiself  intended  to  have  filled 
the  post  of  master;  but  being  seized  with  hb  last 
illness,  by  deed  nominated  the  Reverend  John 
Hut  ton  to  the  office.    He  died  December  ISth, 
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1611,  aged  79:  bis  body  was  embalmed,  kept  in 
his  own  house  till  Mey  16I2»  when  it  was  depo* 
sited  with  great  pomp  in  Christ-church;  from 
whence,  in  1614  (the  chapel  in  his  hospital  being 
by  that  time  finished)  it  was  carried  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  poor  into  the  vault  prepared  for  its 
reception.  His  figure,  in  a  gown,  lies  recumbent 
on  the  tomb :  on  each  side  is  a  man  in  armour 
standing  upright ;  and  above  a  preacher  address*^ 
ing  a  full  congregation.  This  was  the  work  of 
Nicholas  Stone,  who  (including  a  little  monument 
to  Mr.  Law,  one  of  Mr.  Sutton's  executors,)  had 
four  hundred  pounds  for  his  performance.* 

In  the  Master's  apartments  are  portraits  of  the 
following  distinguished  characters. 

Geobx^e  Villiebs,  the  second  of  that  name,  Picturbs. 
duke  of  Buckinghamj  full-length,  in  a  long  wig, 
and  robes  of  the  garter. 

The  earl  of  Shqftsbury,  in  his  chancellor's 
robes,  sitting. 

Chaeles  Talbot,  first  earl,  and  afterward 
duke  of  Shrewsbury,  a  full-length,  in  robes  of  the 
grater,  with  a  white  rod,  as  lord  treasurer,  in 
1714,  delivered  to  him  by  the  queen,  with  hei" 
dying  hand.  A  nobleman  of  fine  abilities,  and 
fine  address,  wavering  and  unsettled:  a  strong 
revolutionist;  yet,  in  a  little  time,  seduced  into  a 

•  Mr.  Wi^Wi  AsucdoUs,  ii.  05. 
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plan  of  dethroning  tiie  very  prince  whom  he  had 
invited  over.  lie  died  neglected  by  all  parties ; 
permanent  only  in  the  protestant  religion,  to  which 
he  was  an  early  convert  by  the  arguments  qf  our 
great  TUlotstm,  He  died  in  February  1718,  giv- 
ing, almost  with  his  last  breath,  assurance  of  his 
adherence  to  the  church  of  England. 

Th^  dxike  oi  Mtmmmth^  in  a  long  black  wi^ 
dressed  like  the  former ;  but  not  so  richly. 

The  munificent  Sheldon^  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury^ is  represented  sitting.  He  did  honor  to  his 
promotion  by  his  patron  Charles  II.  whom  he 
attended  in  his  exile.  He  was  equally  ccmspicu- 
ous  for  his  charity  and  his  piety.  He  expended 
above  sixty-six  thousand  pounds  in  public  and 
private  bene&ctions,  in  relieving  die  miserable 
distressed  in  the  time  of  the  pestilence,  and  in  re- 
deeming Christian  slaves.  His  theatre  at  Ox- 
ford  is  a  magnificent  proof  of  his  respect  to  the 
university  in  which  he  had  most  hcmorably  pre* 
sided,  as  warden  of  the  College  of  All  Sauls. 

Here  is  a  three-quarters  piece  of  Doctor  ITuh 
mas  Bumety  master  of  this  house,  highly  cele- 
brated for  his  learning,  and  equally  so  for  the 
spirit  with  which  he  resisted  the  obtrusion  of  a 
Raman  catholic  into  the  ofiice  by  Japies  II.  He 
was  the  author  of  the  famous  Sacred  Theory  of 
the  Earth,  a  beautiful  and  eloquent  philosophical 
romance :  and  of  the  ArchaeaU^  PhUascphka. 
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This  latter  subjected  him  to  such  censure,  for  the 
sceptical  opinions  it  contained,  as  to  prevent  his 
farther  preferment.  He  died  in  1715:  He  is 
represented  as  a  thin  man,  of  a  good  countenance, 
in  a  black  gown,  and  short  hair. 

The  hero  William  earl  Craven  is  the  last;  a 
full-length,  in  armour,  with  a  truncheon;  and  a 
distant  view  of  the  camp. 

These  noblemen  had  all  been  governors  of  this 
great  charity. 

When  Edward  lord  North  resided  at  this 
house»  he  was  honored  by  queen  Elizabeth  with 
one  of  her  expensive  visits.  She  went  in  pro* 
cession  from  the  Tower ^  on  Jidy  10th,  1561,  on 
horseback,  attended  by  a  vast  train :  lord  Huns- 
doUy  her  kinsman,  bore  the  sword  before  her :  the 
ladies  followed  close  behind,  all  on  horseback. 
Here  her  bigness  staid  four  days ;  supped  with  lord 
Cedl  on  the  fourth  night,  returned,  and  took  leave 
of  her  host  the  next  morning;*  much,  I  dare  say, 
to  his  satisfaction :  for  Elizabeth  seldom  visited 
but  to  drain  the  purses  of  her  good  subjects :  for 
wealth,  she  well  knew,  was  productive  ofinde* 
pendence :  and  independence,  she  well  knew, 
would  be  productive  of  resistance  to  her  arbitrary 
spirit 

Immediately  beyond  the  Ckarter^hause,  stood  priort  op 
the  priory  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  of  tiie  wax-  j;;J3™hm! 

*  Strype't  Annals,  i.  9Gg. 
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like  ofder  of  the  knigbts  hospitalers.  After  the 
taking  of  Jerusakm  from  tbe  Saracens^  there  was 
a  vast  concourse  of  pilgrims  to  tbe  holy  sepulchre. 
A  pious  man  of  the  name  of  GerarduSy  associat- 
ing with  other  persons  of  his  religions  turn,  assum- 
ed a  black  garment,  with  a  white  cross  on  it,  with 
«^t  spikes ;  and  undertook  the  care  of  an  hospi- 
tal, before  founded  at  Jerusalem^  for  the  use  of 
the  pil^ms ;  and  also  to  protect  them  from  in- 
sults on  the  road,  either  in  coming  or  returning. 
Godfr^  of  Boulogne  first  instituted  the  order; 
and,  in  reward  of  the  valour  of  GerarduSy  at  tiie 
battle  of  Ascalon,  endowed  the  knights  with  great 
estates,  to  enable  them  to  support  the  object  of 
their  order:  the  kings  of  France  wene  the  sove- 
reigns. After  the  loss  of  Jerusalem^  they  retired 
from  place  to  place;  but,  having  taken  Rhodes j 
fixed  there,  and  were  then  styled  Kni^ts  of  Rhodes. 
In  152S,  on  the  loss  of  that  island,  they  retreated 
to  Matiaj  and  were  afterwards  known  by  tbe 
Bame  of  Knights  of  Malta.  The  order,  before 
tbe  separation  of  England  from  the  church  of 
RomCy  consisted  of  e^ht  nations.  The  world  is 
filled  with  their  prodigious  valour. 

Jordan  Beiset,  and  Muriel  his  wife,  persons 
of  rank,  founded  this  house  in  the  year  1 100,  and 
it  received  consecration  from  Heractius^  patriarch 
of  Jerusalem.  This  order  at  first  styled  itself  ser- 
vant to  the  poor  servants  of  the  hospital  at  Jeru- 
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sakm;  but  their  vast  endowments  infected  them 
with  an  uncommon  degree  of  pride.  The  whole 
order  had,  in  different  parts  of  Christendom^  nine- 
teen thousand  manors.  .In  1383,  the  revalues  of 
the  English  knights  templars  were  bestowed  on 
them.  This  gave  them  such  importance,  that  the 
prior  was  ranked  as  first  baron  of  England^  and 
lived  in  the  highest  state.  Their  luxury  gave 
offence  to  the  rebels  of  Kent  and  Essej^^  in  1381. 
These  levellers  burnt  their  house  to  the  ground; 
but  it  soon  rose  with  double  splendor.  The  first 
prior  was  Gamerius  de  Neapoli;  the  last,  Sir 
William  fFestan,  who,  on  the  suppression  by 
Henry  VIII.  had  a  pension  of  a  thousand  pounds 
a  year ;  but  died  of  a  broken  heart,  on  Ascension- 
day,  1540,  the  very  day  that  the  house  was  sup- 
pressed.* Its  revenue  at  that  time,  according  to 
Dugdaky  was  2,385/.  lis.  Sd.'\^ 

The  house  and  church  remwied  entire  during  St.  Jorv's 
the  reign  of  Henry^  for  he  chose  to  keep  in  them  well.  ' 
Us  taits  and  toils  for  the  chace.  In  that  of  his 
son,  the  church  (famous  for  the  beauty  of  its 
tower,  which  was  graven,  ^ilt,  and  enameled)  was 
blown  up  with  gunpowder,  by  order  of  the  pro* 
tector  Somerset^  and  the  stones  carried  towards 
building  his  palace  in  the  Strand,    In  the  next 

*  Neweourt,  i.  668. 

t  Farther  account  in  Gent  Mag,  toI.  Iriii.  501, 863. 
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reign>  a  part  of  the  choir  which  remained,  aod 
some  side-chapels,  were  repaired  by  cardinal  Pokf 
and  Sir  Thomas  Tresham  was  appointed  lord  prior:* 
but  the  restoration  was  short-lived,  being  again 
suppressed  by  Elizabeth. 

The  buildings  covered  a  great  extent  of  ground; 
now  occupied  by  St.  Johns-square.  The  magni- 
ficent gateway  still  remains;  James  I.  granted 
it  to  Sir  BjQger  IVilbraham,  who  made  it  his  ha* 
bitation. 
Atlbsbury-  Atlesburt-house  and  gardens  were  also  part 
of  the  possessions  of  those  knights.  They  were 
grianted  to  the  Bruces,  earls  of  Aylesbury ;  who 
made  the  house  their  residence.  Earl  Robert^ 
deputy  earl-marahal,  dates  many  of  his  letters,  in 
1671,  from  Ayksbury-house^  CkrkenweU.  Ayks-^ 
bury-street  now  covers  the  site  of  the  house  and 
gardens. 
fisHBoic-  The  same  Jordan  Briset^  not  satisfied  with  the 
former  great  endowment,  gave  to  one  Robert,  a 
priest,  fourteen  acres  of  landnalmost  adjoining  to 
the  first,  to  build  on  theiA  a  religious  house.  He 
acoordin^y  founded  one  to  the  honor  of  God  and 
the  assumption  of  our  tady,  which  he  filled  with 
Black  Nuns  of  the  order  of  St.  Benedict.  The 
first  prioress  was  Christina;   the  last,  Isabella 

*  Mr.  Brooke,  Sommei  Henld. 
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Sackmlkj  of  the  family  of  the  present  duke  of 
Dorset  She  appointed  her  cousin,  lord  Buck- 
hurstj  executor  of  her  will,  made  February  Idth, 
15699  if  his  lordship  would  undertake  the  trouble. 
She  was  buried  in  the  conventual  church ;  a  small 
brass  plate  informs  us  that  she  died  in  the  reign  of 
queen  Elizabeth. 

Sir  Thomas  Chabmer,  tutor  to  prince  Henry^ 
built  a  fine  house  in  the  close  of  the  priory,  and 
on  it  inscribed  these  apt  verses, 

Casta  fides  snperest,  relatie  tecta  sororcs 

Ista  relegate  deieruere  lic^t : 
Nam  veneiandus  Hymen  hie  vota  jugalia  servat^ 

Vestal^mque  focum  mente  fovere  studet.* 

The  church  was  made  parochial.  Part  of  the 
cloisters  remained,  at  lest  till  very  lately,  as  did 
part  of  the  nuns'  hall.  In  very  antient  records  it 
was  styled,  Eccksia  Beata  Mari^  defonte  CUri-- 
corumj  from  a  well  near  it,  at  which  the  parish-  Pakmb- 
clerks  of  London  were  accustomed  to  meet  annu-  avtibmt 
ally  to  perform  their  mysteries,  or  sacred  drama- 
tical plays.  In  1391>  they  performed  before  the 
king  and  queen,  and  whole  court,  three  days  suc- 
cessively. These  amusements,  with  much  more 
substantial  peace-oflferings,  were  presented  to 
Richard^  to  divert  his   resentment  against  the 

•  Fuller'i  Church  History,  book  vi.  27S. 
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good  citizens,  for  a  riot  of  no  very  great  moment 
against  the  bishop  of  Salisbury.*  And  in  14Q9» 
they  performed  the  creation  of  the  world,  which 
lasted  eight  days ;  and  most  of  the  nobili^  and 
gentry  of  England  honored  them  with  their  pre» 
sence.  Near  this  well  was  another,  called  Skin- 
ner* s  weUf  at  which  the  skinners  of  London  hold, 
says  StaWy  "  certam  playes  yeerely,  plaid  of  holy 
**  scripture/* — But  to  return  to  the  church.  Be- 
sides the  venerable  prioress,  here  was  interred  the 
lord  prior  of  the  knights  hospitalers  abovemen- 
tioned,  Sir  JVilUam  JVeston^  who  lies  under  a 
tomb,  beneath  an  arch  of  neat  gothic  work.  His 
recumbent  figure  is  represented  as  greatly  ema- 
ciated ;  above  had  been  a  cross,  long  since  lostf 
fVeever  preserves  part  of  his  epitaph ;  but  it  con- 
tains nothing  historical. ;{:  That  great  collector 
of  funeral  monuments  and  inscriptions  lies  here 
himself.  He  died  in  1634,§  aged  56^  and  left  bis 
own  quaint  epitaph : 

Lankashire  g»ve  me  birth,  and  Cambridge  education, 
Middlesex  gave  me  death,  and  thb  churdi  my  hamation  ; 

And  Christ  to  me  hath  given 

A  place  with  him  in  heaven. 

^      •  HoUnshed,  478. 

f  This  monument,  which  was  destroyed  on  the  demolition  of  tlie 
church  in  1788,  is  engraved  at  p.  212  of  the  third  volume  of  Mr. 
Malcolm*s  Londinium  redivivum^    Ed. 

X  Funeral  Monuments,  430.  $  Fkller's  Worthies,  117. 
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SIR  WILUAM  WOOD.  «gi 

Here  is  a  plain  monument  to  Gilbert  Burnet^ 
bishop  of  Salisbury.  His  literary  and  political 
merits  and  demerjtr]5ave  been  so  fully  discussed, 
that  I  rather  ^Iiuse  to  refer  the  reader  to  the 
writers  whaliave  undertaken  that  task.  IM  his 
excellenjb/dischaige  of  his  episcopal  function  expi- 
ate the /Errors,  tvhich  his  enemieSi  of  each  party,  S9 
liberally  impute  to  him. 

Now  I  am  on  the  outside  of  the  church  again, 
let  ffxe^  in  this  revivalof  archery,  direct  the  atten- 
tion} of  the  brethren  and  sisters  oif  the  bow,  to  the  \ 
epitaph  of  Sir  William  JVoody  a  celebrated  archer,  ^^rWil- 
who  died  m  I09I,  ©t  82.  May  their  longevity 
equal  his!  but  when  they  have  made  tbdr  last 
shot,  I  hope  that  the  Royal  British  Bowmen* 
have  provided  an  abler  bard,  to  celebrate  their 
skill,  than  fell  to  the  lot  of  poor  William  Wood.^ 

Sir  William  was  marshal  to  a  society  of  arch- 
ers, who  incorporated  themselves,  about  the  year 
1676,  under  the  title  of  "  Finsbury  Archers^*  in 
honor  of  Katharine  the  queen  of  king  Charles  H. 
The  marshal  wore  a  badge  of  silver  with  this  cir- 
cumscription, "  Regina  Kat/mrince  Sagitarii;'* 
and  the  device  on  it  was  an  archer  drawing  a  bow 
in  relief.  The  weight  of  the  badge  was  25  oz. 
5  dwts. ;  and  was  gH^^p'Ipy  f:or|tnji)iftl4n!  whfen  the 
society  was  instituted.     These  Finsbury  Archers 

*  A  society  established  about  this  time  in  North  WaU$,    Ed. 
t  StffW,  ii.  book  iv.  67. 
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revived  the  tides  of  Duke  of  Shoreditchj  Earl  of 
PancraSf  Sec  and  therefore  hcmored  their  marshal 
with  an  imagbary  Ktughthood.  Mr.  Granger 
had  seen  a  print  of  this  WiUiam  Wood.*  Mr.  Bar- 
rmgtoUy  in  his  memoir  on  archery  {ArchaeoL 
vol.  vii.)  says,  that  the  badge  had,  on  the  reverse, 
the  arms  of  £;2^i^iM/ impaling  Portugal^  supported 
by  two  bow-men.  Wood  published  a  thin  octavo 
of  80  pagps  (A.  D.  1682)  called  "  The  Bow-man's 
Glory,**  which,  from  the  present  rage  for  archery, 
has  been  sold,  within  these  two  years,  for  a  guinea 
and  a  half. 
Albemarlb-  Close  to  ClerkernvtU-green^  stands  Albemarle^ 
or  Newer nk-keuse ;  the  property  and  residence 
of  the  mad  dutiBhess,  widow  of  the  second  duke  of 
Albemark^  and  last  surviving  daughter  and  co- 
heiress of  Henry  Cavendish  duke  of  Newcastle^ 
who  died  here  in  1734.  At  p.  S44,  some  account 
is  given  of  this  lady.  The  house  is  entire,  and  at 
present  occupied  by  a  cabinet-maker.  In  the  gar- 
den is  one  side  of  the  cloister  of  the  nunnery,  part 
of  the  wall,  and  a  door  belonging  to  the  nuns*  halL 
Scattered  over  the  ground  are  the  remains  of  the 
antient  monuments  of  Sir  WiUiam  Weston^  «m1 
^  ot;hers,  shamefully  ruined,  being  flung  here  during 

the  rebuilding  of  the  church. 
^    Opposit£  to  this  house  is  another^  very  large^ 

*  Thu  print  has  been  copied  and  re-engr&ved  by  Harding.  £o. 
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THE  NEW  RIVER.     ,  «93 

ascended  to  by  a  long  flight  of  steps.  It  is  now 
divided  into  three  houses.  It  is  called  Oliver  Cromwell* 
CromweWs;  and  tradition  says,  it  was  his  place 
of  conference  with  Ireton^  BradshaWy  and  others. 
If  it  had  been  his  residence,  it  probably  was 
usurped  from  some  of  the  loyalists,  and  made  his 
mansion,  before  he  attained  his  fullness  of  power, 
and  lived  in  regal  state  at  JVHitehalL 

Ik  the  fields,  at  a  small  distance  from  Clerken-  NbwRivkr. 
welly  is  the  New  River  Head^  the  great  repository 
which  supplies  the  largest  portion  of  our  capital 
with  water.  To  extend  the  supply,  another  reser- 
voir was  made  on  the  heights,  at  a  little  distance 
to  the  north,  into  which  the  water  is  forced  by  a 
steam  engine;  from  hence  it  streams  down  to 
places  which  the  other  had  not  the  power  of  bene- 
fiting. These  reservoirs  may  be  called  the  Heart 
of  the  work.  The  element,  essentially  useful  as 
the  vital  fluid,  at  first  rushes  through  veins  of 
vast  diameter ;  divides  into  lesser ;  and  again  into 
thousands  of  ramif  cations,  which  support  the  life 
of  this  most  populous  city. 

No  one  ought  to  be  ignorant  that  this  unspeak- 
able benefit  is  owing  to  a  Welshman  !  Sir  Hugh 
MiDDLETON,  of  Denbigh;  who,  on  September 
20th,  1608,  began,  and  on  September  29th,  1613, 
completed  the  great  work.  He  brought  the  water 
from  Amwell,  m  Hertfordshire,   a  distance  of 
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twefity^  but,  from  the  necessity  of  making  a  detour 
to  avoid  hills  and  vallies,  it  was  increased   to 
thirty-eight  miles  three  quarters  and  sixteien  poles. 
Yet  it  was  impossible  to  escape  difficulties.    Hb 
daring  spirit  penetrated  the  hills  in  several  places : 
and  carried  the  river  over  two  vallies.     Over  one 
it  extended  six  hundred  and  sixty  feet  in  length, 
and  thirty  in  height :  and  over  another^  four  hun- 
dred and  sixty-two  feet  in  length.    The  original 
source  of  this  river  was,  by  the  vast  increase  of 
LandoHy  found  inadequate  to  its  wants.      The 
New  River  company  found  it  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  another  supply.    They  applie/1  to  par- 
lement  for  powers  to  obtain  it  from  thfe  river  Lee^ 
the  property  of  the  city.     London  ^opposed  the 
benefit  intended  its  inhabitants ;  but  int  vain !  par- 
lement  wisely  determined  against  their  objections : 
so  the  blessing  was  forced  upon  theml  and  the 
river  Lee  supplies  the  greater  part  of  the  wants  of 
the  city.     Sir  Hugh  Mxddleton  was  ruined 
by  the  execution  of  his  project     So  little  was  the 
benefit  understood,  that,  for  above  thirty  years, 
the  seventy-two  shares,  it  was  divided  into,  pro* 
duced  only  five  pounds  apiece.    Each  of  these 
shares  was  sold  originally  for  a  hundred  pounds. 
Within  this  twelvemonth  they  were  sold  at  nine 
thousand  pounds  a  share ;  and  lately  at  ten  thou- 
sand :  and  are  increasing,  because  their  profits  in- 
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ST.  DUNSTAN.  «95 

crease,  on  which  the  dividends  are  grounded.* 
Half  of  the  seventy-two  shares  are  called  king's 
shares,  and  are  in  less  estimation  than  the  others, 
because  subject  to  a  grant  of  five  hundred  pounds 
a  year,  made  so  long  ago  as  the  reign  of  James  1. 
when  the  water  was  first  brought  to  London^  or 
soon  after. 

I  NOW  descend  to  the  Temple^  and  resume  my 
journey  along  Fleet-streety  as  far  as  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  walls  of  London^  the  antient  pre- 
cinct. I  shall  follow  them  to  their  opposite  end 
near  the  Tower  ;  describe  their  neighboring  sub- 
urbs, and  the  parts  of  the  city  bordering  on  their 
interior  sides.  These,  with  the  city  itself,  will  be 
last  described,  together  with  the  suburbs  which 
point  to  Blacktvallj  and  form  a  street  of  an  amaz- 
ing extent. 

Just  beyond  the  entrance  into  Chancefy-lane,    St.Duiv. 
is  St.  DunstarCs  church.     The  saint  to  whom  it  is    church. 
dedicated  was  a  person  of  great  ingenuity;  and 
excelled  in  painting,  engraving,  and  music.    From 
the  following  lines  it  appears  that  he  was  the  in- 
ventor of  the  Xotian  harp : 

*  Their  value  of  late  years  is  said  to  have  been  considerably  di« 
minishedy  in  consequence  of  the  rival  supply  furnished  by  the 
Grand  Junction  Canal,  and  the  West  Company  water-works. 
The  dividend,  however,  which  in  1633  was  only  16/.  3s.  3d.  in- 
creased in  1794  to  431/.  5#,  8(/.  and  in  I8O9  to  472/.  5s.  8i. 
Ed. 
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St.  Duns^ant  harp  last  by  the  wall. 

Upon  a  pin  4i«i  hang  a, 
llie  harp  ititelF,  with  ly  and  all, 

Untouch*d  by  hand  did  twang  a.* 

for  this  he  was  represented  to  king  AtheUtan  a« 
e  conjuror.  He  was  an  excellent  workman  in 
brass  and  iron.  It  was  when  thus  employed  at 
his  forge,  that  he  seized  the  devil  by  the  nose  with 
^he  rod-hot  tongs,  till  he  roared  again.  The  dse- 
mon  visited  him  in  a  female  form,  and  suffered  for 
^itruding  on  this  woipan-hating  saint. 

His  church  is  probably  of  very  antient  fouur 
dation :  yet  the  first  mention  of  it  is  in  1237>  ^hen 
the  abbot  and  convent  of  IVpstminster  bestowed 
it  .on  Henry  JII ;  who  gave  the  promts  to  the  Do* 
fnu9  Converwum,  or  tlip  house  for  converted 
Jews.  The  two  figures  of  savages  on  the  outside 
of  the  clock,  striking  the  quarters  with  their  clubs, 
were  set  up  in  1671,  and  are  muph  admired  by  the 
gaping  populace. 

Next  to  (he  Temple^  is  another  Setjeani's-Ififh 
destined,  originally,  for  this  same  purpose  as  that 
in  Chancery- lane.  And  niearer  to  the  Thames^  ^ 
little  east  of  the  King's- Bench  Walks^  stood  the 
The  Whits  church  and  convent  of  Carmelites,  or  White 
RiARs.  pf^i^j^g  .  founded  in  1241,  by  Sir  Richard  Grey^ 
^ancestor  of  the  lord  Grofs  of  Qodnpr.    Edward  L 

*  New  View  of  London,  i.  Si3. 
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WHITE  FRIARS.    DR.  JOHNSON.  «97 

bestowed  on  them  more  ground,  that  they  might 
enlarge  their  buildings.  The  order  originated 
from  the  hermits  of  Mount  Carmel,  who  inha- 
bited the  mountain  which  Elias  and  Eliseus^  Eli- 
jah  and  Eliska^  inhabited.  On  the  Dissolution  its 
revenues  were  631.  2^.  4rf.  Part  of  the  house  was 
granted  by  Henry  to  Richard  Moresque;  and  the 
chapter-house,  and  other  parts,  to  his  physician 
fViUiam  ButtSy  immortalized  by  Shakespeare.  Id- 
ward  VI.  bestowed  the  house  inhabited  by  Dr. 
ButtSy  together  with  the  church,  on  the  bishop  of 
Worcester^  and  his  successors.  It  was  afterward 
demolished,  with  all  its  tombs,  and  several  houses, 
inhabited  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  by  people 
of  fashion.  That  church  was  built  by  Sir  Ro^ 
bert  Knolles,  a  great  warrior  in  the  time  of  jErf- 
wardWl.  and  Richard  II;  who  was  honorably 
interred  here  in  1407 ;  as  was  John  Mowbray ,  earl 
of  Nottingham^  m  1382,  in  his  youthful  years ;  and 
also  Elizabeth^  wife  of  Henry ^  earl  of  Kenty  who 
had  wasted  bis  substance  by  gaming.  That  noble 
family  had  for  some  time  a  house  in  the  fVhite 
Friars.  John  lord  Gray,  son  to  Reginald  lord 
Gray,  of  JVilton,  in  1418:  and  numbers  of  others 
of  the  common  gentry  repose  here. 

I  MUST  by  no  means  omit  Bolt-court ^  the  long     Bolt- 
residence  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  a  man  of  the 
strongest  natural  abilities,  great  learning^  a  most 
retentive  memory,  of  the  deepest  and  most  unaf- 
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fected  piety  and  morality,  mingled  with  those  nu« 
merous  weaknesses  and  prejudices  which  his 
friends  have  kindly  taken  care  to  draw  from 
their  dread  abode.  I  brought  on  myself  his  trans- 
ient anger,  by  observing,  that  in  his  tour  in  Scot- 
land  he  once  had  '^  long  and  woeful  experience  of 
''  oats  being  the  food  of  men  k^Seailandy  as  they 
**  were  of  horses  in  England.'*  It  was  a  national 
reflection  unworthy  of  him,  and  I  shot  my  bolt. 
In  return  he  gave  me  a  tender  hug.*  Con  amare, 
he  also  said  of  me,  7%e  dog  is  a  1Vh^.'\  I  ad- 
mired the  virtues  of  lord  Russely  and  pitied  his 
fall.  I  should  have  been  a  Whig  at  the  Revolu  - 
tion.  There  have  been  periods  since,  in  which  I 
should  have  been,  what  I  now  am,  a  moderate 
Tory ;  a  supporter,  as  far  as  my  littie  influence 
extends,  of  a  well-poised  balance  between  the 
crown  and  people  :  but,  should  the  scale  prepon- 
derate against  the  Salus  popuii,  that  moment  may 
it  be  said,  The  dog's  a  fVkig  ! 
Salisbury-  Farthi£r  to  the  west  of  White  Friars^  is  Salii- 
iury<ourty  once  the  inn  or  city  mansion  df  the 
bishops  of  SalUlnsrjf,i  afterward. of  the  SackoiUes : 
held  at  first  by  a  long  lease  fro^i  the  see,  and  then 
alienated  by  bishop  Jewels  for  a  valuable  conside- 

*  See  Doctor  JoKNSOir*ji  Journey  to  the  Western  Itlands^ 
p.  296 — See  his  Dictionary,  article  Oa/#— and  my  Voyage  to  the 
Hebrides,  fint  edition. 

t  Mr.  Bmwets  Journal,  268* 
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ST.  BRIDFS  CHURCH.  £99 

ration  from  that  great  family.  It  was  successively 
called  Sackvilk'hotcsey  and  Dorset-house.  The 
great  lord  Buckhursty  created  by  James  1.  earl  of 
Dorset^  wrote  here  his  Porrea:  and  Ferrexj  a  Dorset- 
tragedy,  which  was  performed  at  IVhitehally  be- 
fore queen  Elizabeth.  He  was  equally  great  as  a 
statesman  and  author.  Here  also  died  twp  of  his 
successors :  the  last  was  the  gallant  earl  (of  whom 
lord  Clarendon  gives  so  great  a  character)  who 
retired  here  on.  the  murder  of  his  royal  master, 
and  never  after  quitted  the  place. 

The  house  being  pulled  down,  was  succeeded  Theatre. 
by  other  buildings,  among  which  was  a  magnificent 
theatre,  built  after  the  Restoration,  by  Sir  Christo- 
pher JVren;  in  which  the  company  of  comedians, 
called  the  duke  of  York's  servants,  performed 
under  the  patentee.  Sir  JVilliam  Davenant.  Here 
Beiterton^  and  the  best  actors  of  the  time,  enter- 
tained the  public,  till  its  taste  grew  so  depraved 
that  the  new  manager.  Doctor  Davenant^  was 
obliged  to  call  in  aid  music  and  rich  scenery,  to 
support  hb  house. 

The  church  of  St.  Bride%  with  its  fine  steeple,  St.  Bride's 
built  by  the  same  great  architect,  but  lost  in  the 
various  houses  of  the  street,  stands  farther  on, 
on  the  south  side.  It  is  dedicated  to  St.  Bridget; 
whether  she  was  Irishy  or  whether  she  was  Scotch  ; 
whether  she  was  maiden,  or  whether  she  was  wife, 
I  will  not  dare  to  determine.     Her  church  was 
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originally  small:  but»  by  the  piety  of  William 
Viner^  warden  of  the  FU^^  about  the  year  1480, 
it  was  enlarged  with  a  body  and  side-ailes,  and 
ornamented  with  grapes  and  vine-leaves,  in  allu- 
sion to  his  name.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  great 
fire,  and  rebuilt  soon  after  in  its  present  form. 

Not  far  from  this  church  lived  the  famous 
printer,  JVynkyn  de  fFof^de,  at  his  inn  or  house, 
the  Fatdcon;  but  I  find  he  enprynted  his  Frutyc 
cfTymes^  in  1515,  at  the  sygne  of  the  sonne,  in 
Fket-8treet* 
BtiDBWBLL.  Not  far  from  the  White  Friars^  near  the  west 
side  of  Fleet-ditch,  was  a  well,  dedicated  to  St. 
Bride,  or  Bridget.  This  gave  name  to  the  parish- 
church,  and  the  antient  palace  of  Bridewell,  which 
was  honored  with  the  residence  of  several  of  our 
monarchs,  even  as  early  as  king  John.  It  was 
formed  partly  out  of  the  remains  of  an  antient 
ArxPala-  castle,  the  western  Ara:  Palatina  of  the  city, 
which  stood  near  the  little  river  Fleet,  near  to  the 
Thames.  In  1087,  William  the  Conqueror  gave 
many  of  the  choicest  materials  towards  the  re- 
building of  St.  PauFs  cathedral,  which  had  been 
destroyed  by  fire.  And  Henry  I.  gave  as  many 
of  the  stones,  from  the  walls  of  the  castle-yard,  as- 
served  to  inclose  and  form  the  gates  and  precinct 
of  the  church.    Notwithstanding  this,  the  dwelling 

•  See  fo.  clxiii.  and  StrypeU  Stow,  i.  book  ii.  S66. 
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remained,  and  becaoie  the  residence  of  several 
of  our  monarchs.  *  It  remained  neglected  till  car- 
dinal TVolsey  resided  here,  in  15S2.  To  thig 
palace  that  arbitrary  prince  convened  all  the  ab- 
bots, and  other.heads  of  religious  houses,  English 
and  foreign,  and  squeezed  out  of  them  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds;  in  those  days  an  enormous 
sum.  From  the  Cistercians^  who  would  not  own 
his  supremacy,  he  extorted  not  less  than  thirty* 
three  thousand.  Henry  VIII.  rebuilt  the  palace 
in  the  space  of  six  weeks,  in  a  most  magnificent 
manner,  for  the  reception  of  the  emperor  CkarlesV. 
who  visited  England  in  1522.  After  all  the  ex- 
pence,  the  emperor  lodged  in  Black  Friars^  and 
his  suite  in  the  new  palace ;  a  gallery  of  commu- 
nication was  flung  over  the  ditch,  and  a  passage 
cut  through  the  city  wall  into  the  emperor's  apart- 
ments.  The  king  often  lodged  here,  particularly 
in  15299  when  the  question  of  his  marriage  with 
queen  Catherine  was  agitated  at  Black  Friars^ 
It  fell  afterwards  into  decay,  and  was  begged  .by 
the  pious  prelate  Ridley^  from  Edward  VL  to  be 
converted  to  some  charitable  purpose.  That  of  a  Housk  op 
house  of  correction  was  determined  upon,  for  xioir.^* 
vagabonds  of  each  sex  and  all  denominations. 
The  first  time  I  visited  the  place,  there  was  not  a 
sbgle  male  prisoner,  and  about  twenty  female. 

*  Stow*s  Survaie,  ll6.     Dugdale*s  5/.  Pours,  6. 
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They  were  confined  on  a  groudd-floor,  and  em- 
ployed in  beating  hemp.  When  the  door  was 
opened,  by  the  keeper,  they  ran  towards  it  like  so 
many  hounds  in  kennel,  and  presented  a  most 
moving  sight :  about  twenty  young  creatures,  the 
eldest  not  exceeding  sixteen,  many  of  them  with 
angelic  faces,  divested  of  every  angelic  expres- 
sion ;  featured  with  impudence,  impenitency,  and 
profligacy;  and  cloathed  in  the  silken  tatters  of 
squalid  finery.  A  magistA'ial !  a  national  oppro- 
brium!!!— What  a  disadvantageous  contrast  to 
the  SpinhuiSj  in  Amsterdam^  where  the  confined 
sit  under  the  eye  of  a  matron  spinning  or  sewing, 
in  plain  and  neat  dresses,  provided  by  the  public. 
No  trace  of  their  former  lives  appears  in  their 
countenances ;  a  thorough  reformation  seems  to 
have  been  effected,  equally  to  the  emolument  and 
honor  of  the  republic. — ^This  is  also  the  place  of 
confinement  for  disobedient  and  idle  apprentices. 
They  are  kept  separate,  in  airy  cells ;  and  have  an 
allotted  task  to  be  performed  in  a  certdn  time. 
They,  the  men  and  women,  are  employed  in  beat- 
ing hemp,  picking  oakum,  and  packing  goods,  and 
are  said  to  earn  their  maintenance. 
A  HOU9E  OF  Bridewell  is  not  only  a  prison  for  the  disso- 
lute, but  an  hospital  for  the  education  of  the  in- 
dustrious youth.  Here  twenty  Arts  masters  (as 
they  are  styled)  consisting  of  decayed  tradesmen, 
such  as  shoe-makers,  taylors,  flax-dressers,  and 
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